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We repeatedly endeavoured, during the spring of 1826, to open 
the eyes. of Europe, and of Christendom, on the scenes then acting 
in Greece ; we endeavoured to prove that the Turkish Sultan would 
proceed in his exterminating warfare till not one man was left of 
those belonging to the same race, professing the same religion as 
ourselves, and capable of an equal degree of civilization. We fore- 
told that this ferocious Mahmoud—this Mahmoud, who could find 
no other method of disbanding his army, than that of massacring 
his soldiers, and who again, lately, because a ball happened to 
strike one of his suite, put to death the whole ship’s crew of the 
vessel from which he supposed the ball had issued, thus murdering 
hundreds of innocent in order to reach one guilty person,—this Mah- 
moud, we repeated, would not cease his persecution of the Greeks 
till the whole nation was exterminated. We announced, that after 
having finished, he would be obliged to consign to the same butchery 
the Walachians, Moldavians, Servians, Bulgarians, Montenegrians, 
the whole Christian part of the population of Albania and Bosnia, 
and lastly the Armenians, if, indeed, so habituated to blood, he 
would at length spare even his own Musulmaun subjects, 


We addressed alternately the French and English publie, when 
the ruins of Missolonghi still smoked with the blood of its brave 
defenders ;* we then demanded of Europe to listen, if not to the 
voice of religion, and of humanity, yet at least to that of their own 
interests. We demonstrated how dangerous the continuation. of 
these horrible butcheries was, both to the internal quiet of states, 
by revolting the feelings and opinions of the people, and to. the 





* See ‘ Courier Francais” of May 16th, June Sth, June 12th, July 13th; 
* Representative’ of June Ist ; ‘ New Monthly Magazine’, July Ist; ‘ Oriental 
Herald’, August }, 1826. 
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external, by keeping unsettled the political balance, and preserving 
the seeds of a future war, Now, when we resume the pen, we 
fear every instant to learn that Athens has suffered the fate of 
Missolonghi; that those superb antiquities, the admiration of the 
world, with the valorous descendants of those who have bequeathed 
us such prodigies, and the brave soldiers who have so long and des- 
pérately defended it, have perished if on@ common ruin. Ih fact, 
we know that Grigiotti, at the head of a thousand Greeks, has been 
blockaded in the Acropolis since the 30th of June last, by Kurs- 
chid Pasha, who commands 15,000 Turks in Eastern Greece; we 
know that the generous Fabvier, hearing that the powder of the 
besieged was exhausted, had the boldness to throw himself into the 
town on the Ist of December, with fifty Philhellene officers and five 
hundred soldiers, who, instead of taking any clothing for them- 
selves, filled each his knapsack with gunpowder, as he had hoped 
that to withdraw again was impossible ; and as there was a dearth 
in the citadel of every sort of combustible, as no house was proof 
against the inclemencies of the weather, these men have suffered 
dreadfally from cold during this rigorous winter. The gartison 
has for eight months experienced, without intermission, all the 
misery of asieye, that has deprived them of every necessary of life, 
even of the means of baking their bread; death every day stares 
them in the face. Lately, one of the most admirable antiquities 
of Athens, the Temple of Ereetheus, was, by the Turkish artillery, 
laid level with the earth, and in its fall crashed the unfortanate 
widow of Gouras, her child, and ten others. On the 20th of Fe- 
bruary there remained only forty days’ provision and ammunition 
in the Acropolis ; every effort of the Greeks to raise the siege had 
failed ; and when the brave soldiers, whom Fabvier commands, shall 
have fallen, the Sultan has issued orders to destroy the last remains 
of those rains which, in the opinion of the Turks, have too long 
attracted the attention of Earope. 


Gréece, in this terrible crisis, surtoundedl with the most appal- 
danger, is not united to repel it; the Greeks do not obey one 
common impalse to direct well the strength which their sufferings 
ih this their last agony supplies them. legislative assemblies, 
one at Castro, the other at Egina, are occupied in mutual accusa- 
tions, opposite factions in various places menace each other, and 
nowhere is obedience or confidence in authority to be found. ‘Those 
who have already so injared the Greek cause, hasten to found, on 
their dissensions, an accusation against them, and pronounce them 
incapable of conforming to any government. Those whose vharity 
is exhausted, and whose hearts are wearied with the long sensation 
of pity, give credence to these accusations, and withdraw their 
thoughts from a people they pronounce incorrigible. Nevertheless, 
it #8 not the Greeks who are to blame ; their dissensions arise beth 
from the superiority of their talents and the excess of their suffer- 
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ings. It is not at Napoli de Romania, or at Egina, but at Constan- 
tinople and Vienna, that we must ask the reason of their state of 
social disorganization. 

Jealousy, suspicion, and disobedience, are the necessary, the in- 
evitable results of the distress to which a people so active, inge- 
nious, and bold, have been reduced. If we sometimes, in the tran- 
quil and orderly(society of civilized Europe, blame our Government, 
if it even appears to us odious and stupid, we continue nevertheless 
submissive, use we well know that the evil it subjects us to 
by its mal-administration, is nothing in eomparison of what we shall 
draw on ourselves by a revolt: by our submissions, we incur only 
the loss of a few pounds and some vexations ; but by a rebellion, we 
risk not only our fortunes, but our lives. It is exactly the contrary 
in Greeee ; the very existence of society is in such danger, that there 
is scareely one false step of any of the constituted powers, or of one 
of the military commanders, that might not be followed by the de- 
struction of all engaged with them; there every one stakes his all 
to the Government, and the Turkish scimitar is nearer the head of 
every Greek than the sword of justiee. 


Politics, with us, excite only a secondary interest: accordingly, 
every thing which affects our health, our fortunes, our affections, 
our reputation, even our pleasures, suffices to divert our attention ; 
but let it be imagined with what anxiety the Greek regards every 
political question, with what apprehension he watches every decision 
of his Government, when he knows that its errors may involve the 
dishonour, slavery, and death, of himself, and of every being most 
dear to him. 


Besides, those people, the Austrians, the Turks,and perhaps some 
others, who find ience so easy a task, find thought too hard a 
ene; they are accustomed to submission, even when their most se- 
rious interests are concerned, in the execution of the orders given 
them ; they fulfil them without reflection, without even giving them- 
selves the trouble to comprehend them; they feel their own infe- 
riority, their incapacity of judging what suits their pray they 
do net connect effects with causes; they have no foresight ; they 
obey, because their fathers have obeyed before them, and because 
those who rule them have always dispensed them from every exer- 
cise of an intellectual faculty. But the Greek, who, to ameliorate 
his condition, has thrown off a yoke he has always detested, and 
under which his ancestors have groaned, acknowledges no other 
governors than these whom he thinks capable of saving him ; he owes 
them mothing, he has never granted them an unlimited confidence ; 
day by day, hour by hour, he judges them, to ascertain whether 
they continue to deserve that he should trust his whole fate to 
them; and he judges them with that perspicacity, that delicacy of 
taet, which has always so eminently distinguished this people, and 
which seems to have made them a nation more of captains than of 
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soldiers. The study of man teaches us that identity of thought 
exists only among limited minds; the more each exercises his own 
judgment, the greater will be the variety of opinions, Is it strange 
that among a people, where every one is clever, where every one 
exercises the whole power of his mind, because all he most values 
on earth is at stake, there should be found such : conflicting 
opinions ! 


This is not all ; the distrust so prevalent between the Greeks and 
their commanders, and between the commanders and those who 
co-operate with them, is not without reason; they know that those 
whom they obey are constantly called upon to sacrifice them to 
more urgent interests. ‘The strength and pecuniary resources of 
the state are constantly unequal to its wants. In order to relieve 
Athens, it is necessary to have Ibrahim Pasha, who is quartered 
at Tripolizza, master of the Peloponnesus ; in order to victual the 
army, the fleet must be neglected ; to keep the field, the soldiers 
must leave their homes, and abandon their wives, children, and har- 
vests to the mercy of the Turks; the interest of their country de- 
mands it—but where is their country ¢ That ideal being, which has 
inspired so many heroic actions, has not yet begun to exist for the 
Greeks ; they know only the district they live in, the village, the 
mountain, or the island where they were born ; they are Athenians, Ma- 
reotes, Hydriots, Cretans, Acharnanians ; and for those who, by these 
titles, are their countrymen, they will devote themselves with the 
greatest heroism ; but they are not, nor cannot yet be, truly Greeks. 
It is we, who looking at Greece from a distance, consider her as a 
body, while to her children she is only as scattered members, How 
is it possible a Mainote or Sphactiote, who has never been out of 
his native mountain, who cannot read, who has no newspapers, no 
post for communication, can know what his fellow countrymen 
are doing in their several districts ? They have never acted together, 
nor helped each other ; the tyrant who oppressed them endeavoured 
to spread division amongst them; every one had his neighbouring 
enemy: the inhabitant of the Isles was obliged to defend himself 
against the Turks of Asia ; the Acharnanian and the Suliote agaitist 
the Albanian; the Moreote against the Turks of Tripolizza, ‘or 
Patras; and the Livadian against the janissaries of Corinth or 
Athens: animosities were transmitted rather from father to child, 
than from province to province. It will be long before Greece will 
have any but local interests, and a local government. She may 
verbally acknowledge different constitutions ; but until the people 
are changed, she will remain a confederation of small states. "This 
form of government has its advantages as well as its disadvantages ; 
none cai associate a greater number of citizens for the defence ‘of 
the country, or can better organize a good militia; on’ the ‘other 
hand, no government finds greater difficulty in marching that’ mi+ 
litia toe the point attacked. Switzerland, Holland, or the United 
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States, have, in this respect, no advantage over Greece: either of 
these confederations has found the same resistance on the part of 
each canton or state, when it has required them to abandon their 
own homes to defend those of others. 


The Greek Government often issues commands, necessary to the 
public welfare, in vain, because they happen to be disadvantageous 
to the interests of those who are to execute them: perhaps, too, 
they are sometimes disobeyed, because they serve only the private 
interest of the chiefs themselves. But how can it be otherwise ? 
We complain of robbery and dilapidation ; but have we a just idea 
of the condition of men who are often starving, and whose children 
are starving too? Ought we to wonder that the feelings of nature are 
stronger than those “of patriotism? When a captain receives a 
distribution of provisions, he, or his soldiers, are almost always 
accused of embezzlement. Let it be considered, that he has neve: 
received any pay, he does not expect any, and perhaps has spent 
his last crown. Is it very strange that he should exchange a part 
of the corn in his keeping, with some famished man for clothes or 
arms, without which he could not keep the field? Is it surprising 
that his soldiers, instead of taking only the ration of whieh they 
are in absolute want, shall transmit a part to their wives and ehil- 
dren, whose suffering they witness. The cupidity and bad faith of 
the Greeks is urged against them ; but who, among those whe blame 
them, could be proof against such trials? Who could be proof 
for seven years? How little do those who accuse the Greeks of 
cupidity know the irresistible temptation to which such a state’ of 
suffering subjects them ; and how false the notion, that honesty, that 
respect for property, can subsist in a country where there is no 
security. Let them ask not a barbarous people, but Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, if respect of property is long observed in a campaign ? 
If in the campaign of Moscow, when they were famished, they were 
very scrupulous about the provisions even of their companious # 

It is not only the military chiefs, but also the primates, the 
rich, who are accused of a want of patriotism, and of refusing tu 

aid their country with those riches which nevertheless must perish 
with her. In the beginning of the campaign of 1826, a. Greek 
army, reduced by want to despair, asked the primates of Athens 
to advance them at least a month’s pay; the primates’ answered 
that they had no money ; they refused even to discount the bills of 
exchange) offered by two generous foreigners, and they did not 
open their secret hoards till the captain had permitted his soldiers 
ta begin the pillage of the town. Who is to be accused here? 
Neither the soldiers nor the primates, but the dreadful state of a 
country, where nothing is safe but what is hidden. 

These primates knew that they had no law to protect them, no 
security in the future, and that they might every day expect the 
fate which has since reached them, of having their houses razed fo 
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the ground, or o¢eupied by janissaries, and their land in the posses- 
sion of others. They knew that, in the moment of their escape 
and concealment, their life itself depended on this money which 
they had hidden with so much care, and, perhaps, collected with 
so much avidity ; by that alone could they hope to escape. with 
their families from immediate death, or fature famine ; and it is 
not only simple death that is continually before their eyes, but 
death accompanied with torture, and the most appalling sufferings. 
Can it be wondered at, that, pursued by this constant terror, they 
should not always observe the law of patriotism, delicacy, or even 
honesty? Give them a bearable condition, and the common virtues 
will again be found among them ; in the meanwhile, let us give 
them some credit for the strength of mind often necessary to resist 
a temptation, amongst us, only offered to the dishonest. 


In the midst of this disorganization of society and of the human 
heart, the seventh campaign is opening under citcumstances calcu- 
lated te excite the utmost terror for the Greeks. ‘The enemy is 
every where superior in number ; they have destroyed all the habi- 
tations of Western Greece, and the woods are the only refuge of the 
people. The capital of Eastern Greece is sadianl, the enemy is 
master of all the plains and fertile parts of the Morea, and all the 
islands are in danger. The towns are taken one by one, and their 
antiquities are destroyed. The country is left uncultivated, the 
fields are unsown, the granaries are empty, and there are no hopes 
of any harvests to fill them. There is no commerce, nor industry, 
ner produce of any kind ; and this wretched people, exasperated 
with rage and despair, accuse their commanders ; and, like the erew 
of the Medusa, maddened with hunger, are on the point of turning 
their arms against each other. If we will not save them for the 
sake of honour, of humanity, of religion, the time is come to save 
them for the sake of our own interest. The more their distress 
augments, the more the danger approaches us. 


It suits none but a politician, as frivolous as he is cruel, as in- 
capable of appreciating generous feelings, as he is of finding them 
ia bis own heart, as vain of some contemptibie successes with 
women, as he is of having made the liberty of the world retrograde, 
to say, ‘ It is true, three or four millions of Greeks will be mas- 
sacred; but no matter, we shall have peace at that price.’ On the 
contrary, at ‘ that price,’ he will have war. He has it already ; 
at least he has all the eares, dangers, and expenses of war, Three 
er four millions of mea do not perish at the door of eivilized 
Europe, without convulsing the world. The man who has signed 
the warrant for their extermination, did aot foresee that this people, 
the most active, ingenious, and enterprising with which we are 
acquainted in history, will not wait patiently for famine, misery, 
and death, or the ruin of their homes. He did not foresee that the 
Greeks would defend themselves before they died, and that, at the 
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expense of the civilized world, which has refused them proteetion ; 
that the eonsequenees of being in a more desperate condition than 
such a mags of people was ever reduced to before, would shake the 
Eastern world to its centre ; that robbery would destroy the eptire 
produce of its provinces, the harvests of which supply our markets ; 
that those Turkish merchants would be ruined, whose custom is 
accounted so advantageous, that it cannot be purchased by too 
much blood ; thet piracy would infest every coast of the East ; that 
it would require a larger squ to protect commerce, at greater 
expense, and for a longer period, than would haye suffiged to secure 
the independence of Greece. 


The marine of the three isles only of Hydra, Speazia,and Psara, 
amount to not less than 15,000 sailors, These men, who haye wives 
and children, haye also a heart for creatures dependent on them ; 
they see them suffer from hunger ; they receive no pay; there is no 
one to advance it to them ; all navigation, all commerce for them is 
at an end; it is carried on only by Austrian, Sardinjan, Siciliag, 
French, and English vessels, which cover their seas; and those, 
secure from all the chances of war by their neutrality, are often 
employed in victualling the Turks, transporting the spoils of the 
Greeks from one market to another; sometimes even their wiyes 
and children reduced to slavery ; they enjoy the protection of the 
laws, they prosper, they have nothing to fear amidst beings re- 
duced to the last term of human misery, Can one be surprised if 
the Greek sailor, in despair, commences piracy ; takes to his boat or 
his mystick, and attacks and pillages all who come within his 
reach. He robs those he finds on his seas, because hunger is 
urgent, and his children are famished ; he ill-treats, and, perhaps, 

those whom he attacks, not only te secure himself from their 

evidence, but in vengeance of their superior happiness ; for while 

he perishes in misery, while despair withers his soul, he feels 

hatred for those who prosper, whom he believes secure from all 

There is a point of human misery in which distress 

becomes fury; do not let us accuse the wretched ;—pity them—it 
is human nature. 


‘ But,’ it is said, ‘ the Marquis Paulucu and other admirals have 
attacked these pirates, burnt their vessels, and put their crews to 
death; if there are only fifteen thousand Greek seamen, they will 
be destroyed, and the Eastern seas will then be quiet and deserted.’ 
No, they will not be destroyed ; for the same poverty, the same 
wretchedness, which has driven those seamen to piracy, obliges the 
inhabitants of the island to become seamen, and the inhabitants of 
the continent to take refuge in the islands. In the midst of the 
thonsand channels of the Aigean Sea, no one is an absolute stranger 
to the maritime life. No Clephti, or Palicare, after having exer- 
cised his body in athletic combat, needs a long apprenticeship to 
learn how to carry on the war on another element. The poor 
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fugitive, whose cottage has been burnt, whose vine and olive trees 
have been cut down, when he sees those mysticks, manned with 
warriors, pass swiftly along his coast, knows that by embarking in 
one, he will find subsistence, revenge, and perhaps riches. 


In fact, though the work of extermination has gone on for six 
years in Greece, and thousands of victims have sunk under the 
sword, famine, or fever, yet the number of pirates has not dimi- 
nished ; on the contrary ; they have increased and will increase, whilst 
all other classes in the nation will diminish, till the last Greek has 
fallen, or till acceptable conditions have been granted to Greece ; 
for then, those who have been driven by despair to piracy, will re- 
turn with delight to industry and a more quiet life. 


Some districts, some towns of difficult access, some islands espe- 
cially, are still sheltered from the vengeance of the Turks ; but if 
at last the war reaches them, the rage of so many victims reduced 
to despair, who can no longer deceive themselves as to their 
destined fate, will become more fearful. The pirates now only 
infest the Levant; but the Mediterranean will soon be covered with 
them. The fugitives, who have arrived in Europe, have hitherto only 
implored our charity, but when the whole Greek fleet is employed 
in transporting to our shores the inhabitants of an entire country, 
flying from their executioners, these wandering bands will take by 
force what they can no longer obtain by their prayers. The Cala- 
brias tremble now befere a few hundred robbers: how much more 
when they amount to perhaps more than a hundred thousand! 
The most enlightened of the Christian powers have agreed, as we 
are assured, to put an end to so many horrors ; but let them hasten, 
let them stop, without longer delay, the effusion of blood, if they 
would save the Greeks and preserve the peace of Europe. 


These powers have a right to dictate peace to the Porte, for 
these are crimes which, by their enormity, exclude a Government 
from the right of nations; and the crime of Mahmoud is of this 
number: he has declared war not only against the Greeks, whom 
he calls his subjects, but against Christian society—against huma- 
nity. The atrocious project, which he has followed up for six years, 
has brought trouble and fermentation in all the neighbouring states ; 
it now brings in danger. Let these powers declare that they do 
not recognise, as an act allowed by the law of nations, the criminal 
war he is waging against the religion and race he seeks to destroy. 
Let them introduce ammunition, provisions, and soldiers into the 
besieged fortresses, to enable them to await the issue of the nego- 
ciations ; in short, let them enforce an armistice, by turning their 
arms against all who continue their hostilities. No crusade against 
the Turks, no invasion of their territory, no effort to drive them 
out of Europe, is now called for ; Christendom is only called upon to 
defend itself. Let it say to the Crescent, ‘ You have gone thus 
far, but you shall advance no farther: if you attack the towns of 
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sece, you make war on us; we demand peace and respect for 

rights already conquered.’ No other language than this ought to 
» addressed to the Turks, who defeat all negociations by protracted 
ays. 

But when the negociating powers shall have put a stop to the 
effusion of blood, and have secured to the Greeks the right of 
living, they will not, perhaps, consider their task finished till they 
have established for them a Government that could guarantee that 
right. ‘The Greeks are in no state to raise difficulties about con- 
ditions ; when their persons and properties are safe they will have 
made a happy change, and will labour with ardour to rise from the 
state of misery to which they have been reduced. Europe, for its 
own interest, as well as for its honour, to secure its tranquillity, and 
to favour its commerce, ought to give them a Government that will, 
as soon as possible, restore them to human life, and teach them to 
seek their subsistence and glory in industry, instead of hazardous 
enterprizes. For four centuries Greece has submitted to an atro- 
cious tyranny ; for six years it has been given up to whole armies 
of executioners. The peace of Europe requires it should have a 
wise government to calm it: and not an oppressive yoke, which, it 
would soon try to shake off by a new convulsion. 


Above all, it must be such a Government as may be supported 
by a country in the utmost state of poverty, where every thing 
that could bring in capital has been destroyed, and the capital 
itself spent. There is not a town or village in Greece that will not 
require to be rebuilt. The cattle and instruments of agriculture 
have been destroyed ; the olive and orange trees and vines have 
been cut down for fire-wood ; the land, which has been left to lie 
waste, cannot again be brought under culture without an immense 
expense. In this state Greece cannot pay a tribute to the Porte, 
and at the same time support an expensive court. It has been 
several times proposed, it is said, to give them a king from some of 
the royal families of Europe ; but that would prove beth a subject 
of discord between the mediating powers, and an expensive gift to 
the favoured party. Nothing can now be taken from Greece: he 
who reigns there must bring his exchequer with him, and even then 
he will have by no means an easy life. A power cannot be self- 
created ; its elements must exsit in the country where it is esta- 
blished. The only existing element in Greece is a local aristo- 
cracy ; taxes cannot be imposed, justice maintained, the militia 
armed or commanded, or the municipal interests defended by any 
but the local authorities already established there. These local 
authorities will long be the only real Government; they have 
formed Greece into a federation, and they will maintain it, whether 
a king, a hespodar, or senate be placed over them. The central 
power, established by the mediators, must govern by the interven- 
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tion of the aristocracy, or of the local authorities; it will fall i 
commences a struggle with them. 

The fault, if it is one, must not be imputed to Greece, where 
there is more intelligence, and a greater disposition to civilization, 
than in almost any other part of Europe, but to Turkey, which has 
so long demoralised it, and to the Christian States which, for six 
years, have suffered it to remain a prey to the most horrible calami- 
ties. In this baneful struggle the passions have destroyed all habits 
of obedience ; and if it should be still prolonged, anarchy will have 
taken such firm root, that centuries will be required to bring 
society back to a state of tranquillity. 

It must then be expected, that the moment hostilities cease, 
Greece will become like one of the well-regulated states of Europe : 
it must necessarily be long before the ruined houses can be rebuilt, 
before agriculture, industry, and commerce can be restored. Some 
time must pass before the Government will obtain an orderly obe- 
dience, before the public force can be organised, the taxes paid, or 
established tribunals created to force respeet for the laws. ‘Till 
then it may, perhaps, be necessary to place English, French, or 
Russian garrisons in some of the principal towns, to protect the 
inhabitants both against their enemies and one another. All these 
impetuous and lawless men, who have grown up amidst the calami- 
ties of their country, will gradually return to civil life, or will dis- 
appear in obscurity; agriculture, industry, and commerce, will 
every year gain fresh importance, and will create new distinctions 
less dangerous than that of Captain of Clephtis ; in short, Greece 
will return to order and civilization, and will bless the European 
powers who have helped her. 

Let these powers continue then with perseverance and vigour, 
but, above all, with celerity, the work they have begun ; if their 
language is firm, if it is enforced by some aets of vigour, it will 
cost little money, and 4 few weeks only, to stop the course of cala- 
mities which are the horror of humanity and the disgrace of our 
age. If their conduct is weak and pusillanimous, the Turks, who 
think they gain every thing by gaining time, will deceive them, 
and will continue the war while the negociations are pending. Yet 
what Europe ought now to do must still be done later, and with 
greater difficulty, more danger, and less success. For, however 
alarming is the beginning of this seventh campaign, however 
wretched the state of Greece, however rapid the destruction of its 
inhabitants, the struggle is not merely at an end; and the danger 
which threatens the civilized world, from a people reduced to 
despair by the most terrible proscription, will go on still increasing 
for years, till the last of the Greeks have perished. 


Geneva, April 27, 1827. J.C. L. oe Sismona. 
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THE EVE OF SALAMIS. 


Tuere rolls no waye of all the blue Aigman, 
But murmwrs glory to the sacred shore, 
Recalling when the loud triumphal pean 
Was heard the Salaminiaa waters o’er ; 
When the deliver’d Ocean proudly bore 

The victor fleet, in glad disorder on ; 

Each patriot gazing on his land once more, 
Free, by the fight so newly lost and won, 


Her race of science, fame, peace, liberty, to run. 


Tears, big tears, fill’d in many a manly eye, 

Such tears as consecrate the warrior’s bay, 

While the delivering navy gallantly 

Swept on, magnificent in disarray, 

Scarr’d with the dints of battle: glad and gay 

They rode the wayes, by them immortal made ; 
With ploughs of victory, furrowing the bright spray, 
To be thenceforth with glory’s harvest spread, 


Whose amaranthine sheaves each brow in fancy braid. 


It was a sight to warm the slave’s heart-core, 
To see the fleet of Freedom onward come ; 

To note the proud strokes of the meanest oar 
That sped the victors of the Orient home ; 

To watch, by fits, along the sun-lit foam, 
Shield, helm, and corslet, flashing fast and far— 
While, ere he left the rich West’s golden dome, 
The day-god check’d awhile his sinking car, 


And breathed the steeds of light to hail the finish'd war. 


Moments, replete with glorifying thought ! 

Ye, in yourselves, condensed the life of years ; 
Born of past triumph, and with future fraught, 
Kindling an Iris o'er departed tears, 

And scattering in bright hope the cloudy years 
Which veil’d thy thunder-peals, Futurity ! 

Light they disperse, as breaks and disappears 

The mountain mist, when Day’s first fire-shafts flee 


Wide o’er the joyous earth and the tumultuous sea. 


No head was there by conscious fame unraised ; 
No eye but lighted, with unwonted fire, 

As on the crowded strand the conquerors gazed, 
Musing on home and wife, friend, child, or sire— 
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The Eve of Salamis. 


Perchance some Grecian loved one: Could she tir 
Of that day’s lofty tale? Would not her hand 
Awake, ere night, her long-neglected lyre, 
Blending his name with the undying band, 
Whose swords were drawn to fence the daughters of their land ? 


All caught the glad contagion ;—even the pale 

And wounded warrior raised his drooping head, 

When louder, as they drew more nigh, the gale 

His country’s welcome to his faint ear sped. 

But there was one who, though no tear he shed, 

Nor spoke of rapture, seem’d, while calm his tone 

And mien, to claim among the deathless dead— 

Gods of the Past—the wreath their swords had mown, 
Which made their dust a Spring, and yet might green his own 


There was he seen, his lined and lofty brow 
Turn’d for a moment tow’rds his rescued land, 
Then sunk, as if he watch’d the waves below, 
Their hues, their number, and their changes scann’d— 
He saw them not, nor heard the plausive band 
Of rival chiefs before him proudly ranged, 
Who felt, but owned not, that the brow, which plann’d 
That hour of rights retrieved and wrongs avenged, 
Bore the first palm of realms, whose fates his mind had changed 


Long as grey C£ta’s cliffs the thunder brave, 

And clouds and eagles round Parnassus soar ; 

Long as Cephisus’ and Eurotas’ wave 

Mourn for the men, the days, the deeds of yore ; 

Long as one column marks the glorious shore, 

Or one lone flower waves in green Tempe’s breeze ; 

So long thy shade shall float those waters o’er, 

Thy name be voiced along thy native seas, 
Athene’s pride and shame—famed, fallen Themistocles ! 


Napoleon of the East! * like him, the first 
Among the foremost, while in Freedom’s name 
Thou led’st the van of battle—like him, nurst 
Upon the lap of Glory—wherefore shame 
The breast that fed thee? and the cause disclaim, 
Which gave such lustre to thine early sword ? 
Was it for souls like thine to sink their fame 
Among the satraps of a despot lord, 

And pile with traitorous pomp a parasite’s vile board ? 





* The short but noble letter of Napoleon to the British Regent—‘ I come, 
like Themistocles,’ &c.—suggested one point of resemblance between these 
celebrated men. Perhaps their characters, as well as their fortunes, may 
afford materials for a more extended parallel. 











The Eve of Salamis. 









































Thy morn was bright with Freedom—wherefore spend 
Thine eve of life in league with Tyranny ? 
May not the river, where its wanderings end, 
Pure as the young waves of its fountain be, 
And mix unsullied with eternity ? 
I know not; but the tongue of all time gone 
Proclaims, if Man be blest, if Earth be free, 
Not by Ambition must the deed be done, 
Which still for some vain gaud will leave the goal unwon. 


Frail gains! even there Ambition’s high pulse fell, 
Even then a cloud obscured that noble brow, 
As, glancing back o’er the Deep’s star-dropp’d swell, 
His eye survey’d the grandly mournful show 
Of Asian ships and captives :—Greek hands row 
The torn imperial galleys !—Did the sight 
Remind the conqueror how Fate sways below 
The cypress and the laurel 7—~Be what might 
Vhe shade, it came—it pass’d—his-eye as wont grew bright 


Yet well such scene might prompt the gazer’s breast 
How Time and Change the rule of man disown, 
And bid the victor vail his stately crest 
At iron Destiny's imperious throne. 
Late on those decks the Median plumes had flown, 
Anticipating victory—now they bare 
{n bonds their vanquish’d lords, while many a moau 
Of bleeding Persians, faintly heard, declare 

How dark to them the eve, in Grecian eyes so fair. {ii 


There were they throng'd, the satrap and the slave, 
Forgot their bondage, and extinct their pride ; ; 
Following, not sharing, o’er the glittering wave, 
The triumph of the foes so oft decried, 
The slander’d sons of freedom: Some belied 
Grief, by all felt not, struggling to control ; 
Thoughts of the fair babe, and the fairer bride, 
Left where thy kingly waves, Choaspes, roll— 

Sweet waves! all wormwood now to the fond exile’s soul. 


Oh thou, spoil’d minion of barbaric power,— 
Degenerate Asiarch! could thine eye behold 
The thoughts of one such breast in such an hour, 
Haply thine heart, by royalty made cold, 
Would own one gen’rous weakness :—-Wherefore roll'd : 
This tide of wreck on Europe, but to swell 
Thy vanity of sway? The young, the bold, : 
The free, the beautiful, the glorious fell, 

Because weak Xerxes loved a Grecian crown too well. 








The Eve of Salamis. 


The tiger and the serpent, do they roam 

To slake their blood-thirst with the waste of life ! 

Seek they in wantonness the peaceful home, 

Or court, undared, the desolating strife 2 

In the deep forest, with night-umbrage rife, 

They fix their dread and solitary lair: 

The orphan'd infant and the widow’d wife, 

Seldom the wreck their fangs have wrought deelare, 
Or wail the fatal rage of venomous despair. 


Unlike the tyrant! Ais far-sceptred hand 
Grasps at supreme dominion ; and for this, 
War calls its locusts up to waste the land, 
Which violation only can make his. 
Woe, woe to those, who seek their baleful bliss 
In wringing tears, blood, curses, from their kind ! 
Who, te revenge the happiness they miss, 
Enthral the body and degrade the mind, 
And with a wrong'd world’s sighs load the lamenting wind ! 


But ye, the men, who with their strength have striven, 
What wreath for you shall Liberty ent wine ? 
Your names will glow, like stars along the heaven, 
Instinct with immortality ; the line 
Of tuneful spirits will your deeds enshrine 
In lays that live for ever ; while forgot— 
Or, worse, recorded and aecursed—shad} pine 
The tyrant’s memory, yours will haunt each spot, 
On which to wia or die was once your glorious lot. 


The men of Marathon are gone ; but yet 
Their trophies light the unforgotten plain : 
The sun that look'd on Salamis is set ; 
But who dare sey its warriors fought in vain? 
Greece, when she easts off her ignoble chain, 
Will cabl their spirits from the sacred wave, 
And tern te conquer on the same bright main. 
Hail and farewell! ye everlasting brave, 

Who there to servile life preferred a splendid grave ! 


Bend from your elouds, shades of the mighty dead ; 
Hear from your waves the music of your fame ;— 
Soon, o’er the fields and seas where once ye bled, 
May loftier byres than mine your praise proclaim, 
The lyres of Greeiam freemen! May each name, 
Which Fime has givea to Glory, o’er the bowl— 
The bowl of peace—relame the patriot’s flame, 
Kindle thé fires of the rapt poet’s soul, 
And wake the seng, whose tones through echoing ages reill ! 


Creditan. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TRADE WITH INDIA BEFORE 
THE AGE OF MOHAMMED.* 


From the German of Johann Gottfried Eichhorn. 


Accorpine to Moses,t at so early a period as six hundred years 
after the Deluge, the Ishmaelites conveyed spicery, balm, and 
myrrh on their camels to Egypt. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether, along with the two natural productions of Arabia, they 
also imported the spices of India, as the Hebrew annalist has 
neither directly mentioned such importation} nor interwoven any 
hint on the subject in his narrative. Two centuries later, itis probable 
that Asia Minor and Egypt purchased Indian produce from the 
Arabs, for Moses was well acquainted with cinnamon,§ a plant 
which is known to be a native of India. 


The dark period between Moses and Herodotus, of which we 
should have known nothing chronologically, had not the history of 
a family accidentally furnished «s with an imperfect record of time, 
supplied some information respecting India; but the veil of fabu- 
lous narration has been cast over the events of that period, and the 
philosophical inquirer must strip them of their mythological cover- 
ing before they can be received as positive historical facts. 


Modern authors have persisted in ettributing a direct Indian 
trade, at a very remote period, to two “ations, the Egyptians and 
the Phoenicians. Diodorus Siculus, not the elder Manetho, makes 
Osiris (be he deity or mortal) sail first to Ethiopia, then through 
the Arabian Sea to India and China, and far northward} The 
memory of this extraordinary expedition is alleged to have been 
perpetuated in India by the building of a city, and at Nyssa, in 
Arabia, by a hieroglyphic inscription on a pillar.f To this 





* Those who refer to the ancients for information on India should take care 
that they are not misled by them. With them, India is in the East what 
Seythia is in the North, include, under the general name of India, 
Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, India Proper to the Ganges, and Persia. Hud this 
circumstance, with which an attentive comparison of Arabian and Syrian 
with Greek historians, has made me acquainted, been known to the writers of 
the last century, they would not have impated ignorance to the Greeks on this 

int. 

+ Genesis, xxxvii. 25. 

} I certainly did not look into the Books of Moses for the name of India, 
since I am persuaded that the country was not known to him (see note ++ at 
p. 488). But though unacquainted with that part of the world, it was not impos- 
sible that, by his enumeration of plants, he might afford, indirectly, some 
means of judging whether a trade between India and Egypt then existed. 

Exodus, xxx. 23. V. Celsii, Hierobotanicon. 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p. 10. 

{ The following, according to Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p. 16.. is the in- 

scription—arhp wer éorl, &c. &e. [‘ My father is Saturn, the youngest of all 
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visionary tale, Huet and Kircher have given the sanction of their 
authority, and the former* built upon it a system of Egyptian 
commerce, which M. Mignot has successfully overthrown.t 

In the time of Herodotus, the Egyptian priests had not fabricated 
the story of a second expedition to India, which they consigned to 
Sesostris.~ Diodorus Siculus, who lived nearly 500 years after 
Herodotus, is the first historian to whom Sesostris is indebted for 
the fame of navigating the Ganges, and the whole of the Indian 
Ocean, with 400 large ships.§ But how were the Egyptians, in the 
infancy of their navigation, and in the absence of suitable materials 
for ship building, able to fit out a fleet of 400 large ships in the 
Arabian Sea? Is it likely that the Brahmins, who, in their annals, 
have carefully described a visit from Pythagoras, should have over- 
looked the far more important landing of Sesostris in India.|| Be- 
sides, since Eratosthenes declared this expedition, against which 
may have been adduced in his time numberless reasons, now lost 
along with other memorials of the Greeks, to be fabulous,{1 how 
can Huet be justified in founding on it conclusions respecting the 
trade of India ?** 

Those great navigators, the Pheenicians, who sailed to the north 
of Europe for amber, appear to have undertaken no voyage to the 
East Indies ;++ probably because, before they had made sufficient 





the Gods. But I am Osiris ; that king, who led an army to every region, as 
far as the deserts of India, and those placés lying under Arcturus ; as far 
as the streams of the river Ister, and also to other parts of the earth as far 
as the Ocean. I am the youngest son of Saturn. sprung from an honourable 
and noble race, a relation of the Day. And there is no place of the 
habitable world which I have not visited, distributing among all those things 
of which I had become the beneficent possessor.’ ] 

* At Nyssa, in Arabia.’—In this I have followed Diodorus of Sicily, as I 
had to relate his fable, though I am of opinion, with Bayerus, that Nyssa was 
in India.. The grounds are these: 1. The excellent Scholiast of Aristophanes, 
Ranas, act i. sc. 5. p. 422, says, Nécos 6 Aidvucos rois “IvB0is dvoudfere dard rijs 
°EN "INAOIZ NY3HS. [‘ Bacchus is called Nyssus by the Indians, from Nyssa, 
one of their cities.’] 2. Neispoor, a place in India, corresponds exactly with 
Nyssa, for poor, which is affixed to various Indian towns, (as, for example, 
Futepoor,) is opus edificatio, structura. See ‘ Bayeri, Historia Bactrina.’ 
And 8, Strabo, Book xv. p. 687, speaking of India, says :——~Ex« 3¢ twv 
towttwy Nvocalovs 54 Twas tOvos tpocwvduacay Kal wméAw map’ abrois Niocay 
Avvicov xricua, &c. &c.—[‘ from these they called a certain nation the Nys 
swi, and the city Nyssa, built by Bacchus.’ | 

* « Histoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des Anciens,’ p. 38. 

+ ‘Memoires de Littérature, tirés des Registres de l’ Academie Royale des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres depuis l’ Année, 1761, 1763,’ t. 31, p. 156. 

t * Herodot.’ lib. ii. p. 142. 

§ © Diodorus Siculus,’ i. p. 35. 

|] ‘ De Pauw, Recherches Philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois.’ 
T. i. p. &. 

© * Strabo,’ lib. xv 

** ¢ Histoire du Commerce,’ &c. p. 35 

++ On this account Moses knew nothing of the people of India. See ‘ Astrue, 
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progress in navigation, they removed from their original settlement 
on the Arabian Gulf to the coast of the Mediterranean.* 


But though the Pheenicians carried on no direct trade with India, 
the merchandise of that country was to be found in their mart at 
Tyre, 600 years before Christ. Hither, according to Ezekiel,t 
were brought from Daden, a colony of Arabs,f on the Persian Gulf, 
three articles of Indian produce, namely, teeth (horns) of: the 
Monoceros (Nahrwal),§ ivory, and ebony.|j 


Whether the islanders brought these commodities to Tyre, or 
whether they were purchased for them by others who undertook 
the task of forwarding them, and what route they or the interme- 
diate dealers followed, whether they chose a tedious and difficult 
course through Arabian deserts, or sailed up the Euphrates to 
Thapsacus, and then completed their journey by land, are questions 
I do no not pretend to resolve. If any people acted as third par- 
ties between them and Tyre, that distinction may have belonged 
to the Gerrz, provided it should appear that they are, as a nation, 





Conjectures sur les Memoires Originaux, dont il paroit que Moyse s’est 
servi pour composer le livre de la Genese.” Bruxelles, 1753. 

* There would be no inconsistency in supposing; with Strabo, a colony of 
Syrians to have emigrated to the Persian Gulf. (Compare Strabo, b. xvi. 
p. 766, with Niebuhr, p. 297, who found a place called Sir in that quarter.) 
But the fact depends, first, on the coincidence of the name, which is quite 
accidental. Secondly, though there should be well founded reasons for 
believing that the city of Tyre, in the Mediterranean, had formed a colony at 
Sr, in Arabia, it does not follow that the colonists traded to India. The 
contrary, indeed, may be inferred, as will appear from the next note. 

+ Ezekiel, xvii. 15. ' The existence of Indian produce in the mart of Tyre 
does not prove that the articles were conveyed thither by Tyrians. Had they 
been the original purchasers, would Ezekiel have mentioned Daden? Would 
he not rather have named India itself? 

} ‘ Michelis Spicilegium Geographice Hebreorum Extere,’ p. 201, &c. 

§ The probable conjecture on the Hebrew mrp, which I have adopted 
in the text, was first suggested by Professor Michelis, in his ‘ Spicilegium 
Geographie Hebreorum Extere,’ p. 205, 206. The Nahrwal (Monodon) has 
a tooth as compact as ivory, and differing from it only in the colour, which, 
however, can be improved by bleaching. That wares made of the tooth of 
the Nahrwal are still sold for ivory, is well known to dealers. It is not sur- 
prising that the Hebrews, as well as other ancient nations, should have taken 
the tusk of the Nahrwal for a horn; for even in modern times this error has 
been fallen into, and a false system built upon it. See ‘ Anderson’s Reise 
nach Grénland,’ p. 208. ‘ Before this the people imagined the tooth to be a 
horn, like the horns of a deer, as they believed that marine animals had no 
teeth, (a notion still entertained by a great number of our Greenland.cap- 
tains,) and thereupon founded the conjecture thet the porpoise, the Phocena, 
or Delphinus Septentrionalis, was the female unicorn.’—‘ Wormius in Museo,’ 
p. 282, describes a Nahrwal, the length of which was thirty ells, with a tusk 
seven ells long. In the year 1736, one came up the Elbe with a high tide, 
the tusk of which stood outside of the head five feet four inches, Paris measure. 
See ‘ Klein, Historia Piscium Missu,” ii. do. p. 18, sect. 18. tab. ii. ‘ Linnei 
Syst. Nat.’ ed. x. * Hall,” p. 75. 

|| ‘ Bochart’s Hierozoic,’ part ii. lib. i. c. 20. p. 140. 
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sufficiently ancient.* The Gerre, originally a small and poor peo- 
ple, who fled from Chaldea to Arabia,t as the Phoczi did to Gaul, 
had te struggle witha barren soil. To escape from starvation they 
traded by the Euphrates to Thapsacus, and then to the coast of 
the Mediterranean ; and thus grewa rich and powerful people.{ In 
the same manner, necessity compelled the Massilienses, the Vene- 
tians, the Dutch, and the: Icelanders, to become merchants. 

It was not difficult for Asia Minor and Greece to obtain Indian 
merchandise from Tyre; and the Greek who, a thousand years 
after Moses, performed a learned journey, and on his return related, 
but with a prudent &s gaa, facts which he had in part collected 
from mariners, might receive from Pheenician navigators accounts 





* Long before the age of Alexander, these fugitives had settled on the Per- 
sian Gulf; for Aristobalus, who was with Alexander’s army, and whom 
Strabo follows, gave an account of the track by which they prosecuted their 
trade. See below, Noie {. 

+ Strabo,’ b, xvi. p. 766. 

t~ The route which they followed varied at different times. See Strabo, 
as above. ‘Their earliest course was by the way of Thapsacus. 

I must here point out a fault which Huet (‘ Histoire du Commerce,’ &c. 
p. 55.) has committed, and which later authors, who have touched upon the 
trade of the Arabs, have imitated. He asserts that the inhabitants of Arabia 
Felix traded to India; but he gives no authority, and those who follow him 
give as little. The whole question turns upon the authority of Strabo, and 
writers who lived after his time; but the testimonies are recent, and belong 
to a period when the Romans traded with India. Now, Strabo (b. xvi. 
p- 780.) says only this much: 1. That formerly, on the Arabian Gulf, the 
luxury of two powerful people had induced the Minye and Sabei to embark 
in trade ; but he does not speak of India, and among the merchandise brought 
to Leucocane, mentions no Indian, but merely Arabian articles. 2. Here two 
routes were open to them: they could convey their goods by land, on camels, 
by the way of Hadsjer (Petra) to El Arish (Rhinocolura), and there transfer 
them to Egyptian merchants ; or, they could ship their cargoes for Myoshor- 
mos, and sell them to Egyptians, and then forward the merehandise, on 
camels, to Coptus, and thence on board papyrus ships to Alexandria. The 
latter track (Strabo, b. xvi. p. 781.) must have been chosen in the time of 
Augustus, who first made Myoshormos anentrepdt. (See sect. 10.) 8. It was 
but shortly before the reign of Augustus that the desire of mixing in the 
Arabian trade attracted the Romans to the rocky regions of Hadsjer. Conse- 
quently, it appears that it was through the arrival of the Romans at Hadsjer 
that the Arabians were first prompted to undertake their trading expeditions 
to El Arish. Strabo, after Athenodorus, also observes, to the disgrace of the 
Romans, that the same spirit of litigation which the chicanery of the lawyers 
nourished in Rome, was introduced into the Arabian Deserts, as it had been 
into the fens of Germany, where it caused a revolt. This was the more em- 
barrassing to the Nabathean courts, as, before the arrival of the Romans, judi- 
cial controversies were unknown. 

However, if the accounts of the invasions of India by Kings of Yemen 
Schulten’s ‘ Monumenta Historie Antiquiss. Arabum.’ p. 49.) could be cre- 
ited, it might be conjectured that these expeditions had opened a way for a 

trade by the inhabitants of Arabia Felix with the East Indies. But these 
accounts appear to be merely inventions of later writers, and as the fertile 
country of Yemen inclined the population to indolence, it is very improbable 
that expeditions so hazardous, as those to India, would be undertaken by 


them. ‘ 
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of the Indian commodities, which he recorded in the journal of his 
travels. 

While this trade was in progress, Alexander overthrew the Per- 
sian empire, and, not to be outdone by his putative brothers, 
Bacchus and Hercules, pressed forward to India. ‘Twice he at- 
tempted, by two different routes, to circumnavigate Arabia and 
unite Egypt with the Babylonian Empire, which he had already 
conquered.* One fleet was fitted out from Egypt to sail to Susa ; 
(Shooster ;) but, having been wrecked when it got half way, the 
expedition failed. The second fleet sailed from Babylon, descried 
some islands at a distance from its course, made occasional descents 
on the continent, and returned.+ 


The Ptolemies at length succeeded in establishing a direct trade 
between the people of India and the Egyptians. The first Ptolemy, 
who, from being Governor of Egypt, made himself King, endea- 
voured to attract foreigners to his dominions, and founded institu- 
tions for the encouragement of trade; but dissensions arising be- 
tween him and his jealous colleagues, want of time at last obliged 
him to abandon his plans for commercial intercourse with India. 
His successor, however, Ptolemy Philadelphus, established this 
trade ; and, like Louis XIV., the founder of naval power among 
the Fr ench, enjoyed the pleasure of seeing it flourish in the highest 
degree. In the first place, he accomplished the great project in 
which tradition has employed Sesostris and Darius, and, by means 
of a canal, joined the Nile, at Pelusium, with the Red Sea, whence 
his fleets were to have sailed for India.t But as the numerous 
rocks and sandbanks rendered the navigation of the Red Sea danger- 
ous to wretched Egyptian ships, built of papyrus, he, in the second 
place, laid the foundation of a city on the frontier of Ethiopia, 
named after his mother, Berenice, in the expectation that he might 
from that point prosecute his commercial enterprises more success- 
fully. Here, however, his caravans, which travelled from Coptus, 
had to encounter the difficulties of pathless and arid deserts, as his 
ships had before contended with the dangers of rocks and sand- 
banks. Thirdly, to facilitate the journey, he also established several 
caravanserais between Coptus and Berenice.§ Fourthly, and lastly, 
to obtain a better knowledge of the country, he sent two 
mathematicians, Megasthenes and Dionysius, to India ; || who, on 
their return, drew such an alluring picture of the regions they had 





* That injudicious compiler, Arrian, who has related more inconsistencies 
respecting India and Arabia than all the other writers of antiquity put together, 
gives accounts of these expeditions.—Historia Indica, p. 635. 

+ Ibid, p. 636. 

: Strabo, b. xvii. p. S04. 

§ Ibid, b. xvii, p. 815. 

|| Strabo has made use of the reports of their mission in his 2d and 17th 


books. See also Pliny vi. 17. 
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visited, that every one longed to try his fortune in India as eagerly 
as our Germans, fifty years ago, sought theirs in America.* 

In a short time the newly established trade acquired a consider- 
able degree of prosperity, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was the 
founder of it, saw, at a festival which was celebrated by a solemn 
procession, cinnamon, ebony, female slaves, 2400 Indian dogs, 
besides Hyreanian dogs, and, including some Molossi, many parrots, 
and twenty-six oxen.t What wonder then, that Eratosthenes, 
who lived at the court of the third Ptolemy, should have obtained 
correct information respecting the voyage to India, and that Strabo 
should, on his authority, relate, what posterior voyages had cor- 
roborated, namely, that 'Taprobane was seven days’ sail from the 
most southern part of the continent? { ‘The merchants sailed up 
the Nile from Alexandria to Coptus, and there loaded their camels 
with the goods which had been brought to that place. The cara- 
vans travelled by night, and were guided in their journey as the 
Assyrians formerly, the Laplanders now, and all ships before the 
invention of the compass, by the stars. It was at first found ne- 
cessary to load some camels with water, but to avoid this incon- 
venience, and to have the opportunity of employing more camels 
in the transport of merchandize, cisterns for collecting rain wate: 
were afterwards built on the road between Coptus and Berenice.§ 
Previously, the papyrus ships of the Egyptains sailed only as far 
as Ocelis in Arabia, which was then the entrepot for all Egyptian, 
Arabian, and Indian merchandize ; and another people, probably 
Arabs, visited the ports of India.|| Now, however, a direct trade 
with India commenced. 

The navigation of India remained for some time in this state, by 
sailing slowly from Egypt and Ocelis along the innumerable wind- 
ings of the coast, until a maritime genius discovered a shorter 
course. The adventurous Hippalus had, in his voyages to India, 
paid particular attention to the situation of the commercial cities 
of that country, and to the phenomena of the Indian Ocean. 'Tired 
of the circuitous course hitherto followed, on taking his departure 
from the harbour of Ocelis, he sailed directly into the open sea, 
and Janded successfully in India. To immortalize the memory of 
this heroic deed, the monsoon, with which he sailed, was named 
after him, and others followed, with emulative boldness, in the 





* It wasafter the return of Megasthenes and Dionysius, that Greek romances, 
in the style of ‘ Fortunatus and his Wishing-Cap,’ the subjects of which were 
drawn from India, began to be written. Those who wish to see passages ex- 
tracted from these romances, may read Arrian’s ‘ Historia Indica,” which is 
a fit companion for the Icelandic sages. 

+ * Atheneus,’ lib. v. p. 201. ¢ ‘ Strabo,’ b. xv. p. 690, 691. 

§ Ibid. b. xvii. p. $15. 
|| I draw this conclusion from a passage in ‘ Arrian’s Periplus Maris 
Erythrei,’ p. 14, 15. ed. Huds. Geogr. Min. t. i. which can be referred to no 
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newly discovered route.* This daring enterprize had two im- 
portant consequences. First, the Egyptain merchants, who no 
longer participated with the Arabians in their tedious route 
shortened the voyage to India. Secondly, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment speculated on the means of securing the monopoly more 
firmly to its subjects ; and one of the later Ptolemies, probably with 
this view, founded a colony on the Island Dioscorides, where the 
language of the people, six centuries after Christ, still betrayed 
their origin. + 

The state of the Greco-Egyptian empire must, at one time, 
have interrupted, if not destroyed, the trade with India. An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, in the reign of Philometer, made an attack 
upon Egypt, conquered and pillaged the Delta, penetrated as far 
as Memphis, and even besieged Alexandria, the supply of which was 
consequently obstructed.{ The successor of Philometer, a tyrant, so 
oppressed the inhabitants of Alexandria, that many, like the Hu- 
guenots of modern times, fled in despair to foreign countries.. At 
length, feeling, probably in his finances, the mischievous conse- 
quences of his misgovernment, he not only solemnly recalled the 
refugees, but, by promises of great advantages, endeavoured to 
induce foreigners to settle in his dominions. 'The merchants who 
had emigrated now returned in crowds, and zealously united their 
labours to restore suspended trade. That it had, through the 
tyranny of Ptolemy Physcon, and the flight of the Alexandrian 
merchants, been entirely lost, might be concluded from an anecdote 
in Strabo, provided it could be regarded as historically true. The 
coast guard-ship, not a vessel that sailed to India, found an Indian 
nearly dead in a vessel which had been driven ashore in the 
Arabian Gulf. After he had recovered, and, by the command of 
the king, instructed in the Greek language, he related that he had 
been cast ashore at that place, along with his companions, who had 
all died of hunger.§ It is said that under the guidance of this 
unfortunate Indian, Eudoxus of Cyzicus, who was then in Egypt, 
sailed, by command of Physcon, to India, with presents to the 
Nabobs, and thus, as it would appear, renewed the intercourse 
which had been discontinued. Eudoxus loaded his ships with 
spicery and precious stones, which he intended to convey to his 
native country. But Physcon, conceiving he had a greater right 
to these treasures than Eudoxus, who had earned them by his 
dangerous voyage, seized upon the rich cargo.|| After the death 





* * Arrian’s Periplus Maris Erythre,’ p. 32. i 

+ ‘ Cosmas, Indicopleustes in opinione de mundo,’ p. 178 

t * Livy,’ xlv. 11, 12. 

§ The stamp of fiction is on the face of this story. Even Strabo thought 
it so improbable, that he formally rejected it, pp.—100, LOL. An interruptior 
of the trade may, however, have given origin to the fabrication 
|| ‘ Strabo,’ as above 
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of Physcon, his widow, Cleopatra, sent a more considerable expe- 
dition to India, under the command of Eudoxus, which did not 
return until Egypt was under the reiga of her son.* 


The Egyptians seem to have prosecuted their trade with India 
uninterruptedly,+ until after the unfortunate battle of Actium, 
when the celebrated Cleopatra, wishing to rescue herself and her 
treasures from the triumph of Augustus, proposed to embark on 
the Arabian Gulf. ¢ 


Under the reign of the last Ptolemy, Rome was a maritime 
power, and in that character soon arrived at a splendour which, 
in the expedition of Pompey against the pirates, astonished the 
half of the then’ known world. Had her constitution ever per- 
mitted Rome to become a commercial state, she must necessarily 
have assumed that rank at this time ; for when Pompey, with the 
usual fortune of the Roman arms, prosecuted the war against 
Mithridates in the neighbourhood of the{Caspian Sea, a new way to 
India was discovered through Pontus and the Caspian;§ but of 
which, it appears, no advantage was taken. || 


Augustus, who soon after reduced Egypt under the rigorous 
yoke of Rome, despot-like, exhausted his treasury by the lavish 
expenditure of enormous sums to secure the favour of the soldiery 
and an indolent populace. To disguise his arbitrary views, he 
shared the provinces with the Roman Senate, and, with apparent 
disinterestedness, gave up the richest. But the most remote, which 
were, however, protected by powerful Roman armies, and among 
them Egypt, the granary of Rome, and the central point of the 
whole Asiatic trade, were reserved by the wily tyrant for himself. 
The canals of Egypt were cleansed, and their flood-gates repaired ; 
and he made arrangements for the improvement of the trade with 
India. As the lawyers of Rome, who had no experience in mari- 
time transactions, were not able to draw up a commercial code, 
Augustus borrowed the laws of the Rhodians.1 He also employed 
Dionysius to explore the interior of Asia, of which the Romans 
had then no geographical knowledge.** Finally, because the har- 
bour of Berenice, from which, since the time of Ptolemy Phila- 





* * Strabo,’ as above. 

+ Had this not been the case, it can scarcely be supposed that Agatharchides 
would have written his book, ‘ De Mari Rubro,’ under the reign of Ptolemy XI. 

} ‘ Plutarch in Vita Anton,’ p. 498. 

§ Pliny ‘ Nat. Hist.’ lib. vi. c. 17. The discovery of this route was not 
difficult, as the inhabitants of this region carried on an inland trade in Strabo’s 
time, and probably earlier. See ‘ Strabo,’ b. xi. p. 498. 

|| At least I have met with no passage which might justify the belief that 
Indian produce was ever brought by this route to Rome; and Pliny refers 
for his authority only to Varro, 

— Lex Rhodia de tactu. 
** Pliny,” lib. vi. 27 
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delphus, expeditions had always sailed to India, was not secure, 
the neighbouring port of Myoshormos was made the rendezvous 
of the Indian fleets,* 


These politic arrangements enabled him to command the Roman 
empire through Egypt; and that the seat of his inordinate power 
might not be known, he, in the first place, prohibited all Roman 
senators and knights from visiting Egypt, except a few of his 
favourites, whom he had sent there as governors.t Secondly, 
doubtless for that same reason, he left the Indian, and probably 
every other trade, in the hands of the Alexandrians, { whose com- 
mercial enterprize was raised to far greater activity under the 
Romans than under their preceding masters. For even under the 
Ptolemies, the Egyptians were afraid of a tempestuous sea, and 
scarcely twenty ships sailed from Berenice in a year; but now 
120 Roman ships sailed yearly from Myoshormos to India.§ The 
Egyptian merchants built a temple at Limyrica, which, as a mark 
of their gratitude, they dedicated to Augustus. || 


At the same time, Augustus did not neglect his finances. 
AJexandria added more to his revenues in one month, than Judea 
did in the course of a whole year.1 Duties were levied in the 
Nile on imports and exports, as well as on 240 trading vessels 
which navigated that river.** At length he endeavoured to draw 
new treasures from Arabia, for fresh acts of corruption and crime. 
All the expeditions which he undertook to Arabia had, for their 
ultimate object, to pillage a country so famed for riches,¥¥ and to 
turn back, by means of custom-houses established on the Arabian 
Gulf, the stream of wealth into the exhausted Roman empire. ff 


Meanwhile, the city of Rome, the seat of the empire, continued 
as ignorant as ever of the commerce with India; for, according to 
the arrangements made by Augustus, the Alexandrians §§ sent 
their merchandize to Puteoli, |||] whence the Romans distributed it 
over the then known world, as they now do their Agnus Dei, 





* © Strabo,’ b. xvii. p. 815. + Tacitus, Annal, ii. 59. 

t ‘ Strabo,’ b. ii. p. 118. § Ibid. 

|| In Peutinger’s Tables, we find a temple dedicated to Augustus in Limy- 
rica, between Tundis and Musiris. 

4 ‘ Josephus de Bello Jud.,’ lib. ii. c. 16. § 4. 

** « Strabo,’ b. xvii. p. 798. Strabo informs us, on the authority of an 
oration of Cicero, that Ptolemy Euergetes annually levied gopov radayrov 
pupioy Ka dioxiAwy wevraxoowyv. ‘* A tribute of 12,500 talents.” That is, 
levied at atime when only twenty ships sailed to India. What treasures 
must not Augustus have drawn out of this rich province ? 

++ Even Strabo assigns this asa reason for the expedition of #lius Gallus. 
b. xvi. p. 480. 
tt Under the Emperor Claudius, the revenue of the Red Sea was farmed. 
Pliny vi. 22. 

§§ See Strabo, as referred to in note ¢ above ; and b. xvii. p. 798. 

Iii] ‘ Philo. in Flaccum,’ p. 968, ed. Fref. 
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rosaries, and other relics. Correct information respecting the 
course to be followed by ships bound to India, was not obtained 
until a short while before the time of Pliny; * and it was probably 
supplied by the collectors of the customs on the Red Sea, who, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, were driven on the island 
Taprobane.t From Alexandria, the traders sailed up the Nile to 
Coptus; they then proceeded by land to Myoshormos,{ from 
which they took their departure for India in the latter part of 
June. Several months were spent on this voyage; as, in conse- 
quence of the burning heat of the sun, little progress was made 
during the day. The ships always touched on their way, first, 
either at Ocelis, or at Comocoim in Arabia,|] and next at the 
Happy Islands,{1 and Dioscorides,** whence, after refreshing, they 
made sail for their destination. 


In the time of Trajan, there were three Indian ports open to the 
Egyptians ; one at Barygaza, another at Calliana, and a third at 
Musiris. In the time of the Emperor Verus, the second, at Cal- 
liana, was closed against them; ++ and if they were, by stress of 
weather, obliged to put into that place, they were compelled to 
sail again, without landing their merchandize, and to proceed to 
Barygaza under the convoy of Indian seamen, whom Sandanes, 
King of Calliana, sent with them. The politic Nabob of Barygaza, 
on the contrary, rendered the trade with the Alexandrians subser- 
vient to the increase of his finances, and sold them permission to 


carry ona free trade, for a large yearly tribute, in articles of cloth- 
ing, silver vases, musical instruments, female slaves, wine, and the 
finest ointments.{{ 

Merchandize was brought by the inhabitants of the country to 





* Pliny, vi. 23. Ibid. c. 22. 

+ Ibid. c. 22. ‘ Annii Plocani quid maris rubri vectigal a fisco redemerat, 
libertus circa Arabiano navigans, aquilonibus raptus.’ He boasted of the 
grandeur of Rome to the natives, and induced them to send ambassadors to 
that city. In like manner, Lewis XIV. received an embassy from China. 

¢ Ibid. vi. 23. ‘Sed quia major pars itineris conficitur noctu propter 
estus et stativis dies absumuntur totum a Copto Berenicem iter duodecimo 
conficitur die.’ It does not follow, from this passage, that in Pliny’s time the 
traders proceeded on ship-board to Berenice; but that they made it an en- 
trep6t for Egyptian merchandize, which was afterwards shipped at Myos- 
hormos. : 

§ Ibid. ‘ Navigare incipient estate media ante canis ortu aut ab exortu 
protinus.” But, according to the opinion of the ancients, the Dog-star rose 
about the 19th of June. This information is also given by Arrian, in Periplo 
Maris Erythrei, p. 32. 

|| Ibid. ‘ Veniuntque circiter xxx. die, Ocelim Arabie aut Cane thurifere 
regionis.’ 

q “ Agatharchides,” p. 66. ** © Arrian,’ p. 17. 

++ * Arrianus, in Periplo Maris Erythrei,’ p. 30. ed. Huds. Arrian, or the 
author of this Periplus, probably lived under the Emperor Verus. 


tt ‘ Arriani Periplus Maris Erythrei,’ p. 28. 
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Barygaza, from the commercial cities with which there was no 
navigable communication,* and also from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The articles thus conveyed were chiefly the following : 
varieties of onyx,t Indian sandon, molochites, and much common 
othonium ; also nardus, cattyburinia, patropapige, cabalite, costus, 
bdellium, myrrh, lycium, silk, and long pepper. These were ex- 
changed for Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian wines, brass, tin, lead, 
coral, chrysolite, plain and variegated dresses, belts, storax, meli- 
lotos, glass, sanderaca, antimony, and ointments.{ Here, also, as 
in the other commercial cities, the Egyptians exchanged Indian 
money, which circulated along with Greek drachme, introduced 
by Alexander’s generals, for Roman denarii, with great advantage 
to themselves. Musiris was frequented on account of its excellent 
pepper and malabatrum. || 


The Egyptian ships, loaded with the rich produce of India, 
commenced their voyage homeward in the month of December. 
On their way, they touched at several places on the coast of 
Arabia, where they exchanged part of their cargoes for Arabian 
incense, and other articles. Finally, the traders returned with 
their merchandize to Alexandria, after an absence of nearly one 
year. From Alexandria, which was the staple of all the produce 
of Asia, these articles of merchandize were distributed over the 
whole of the then known world; and in this way enormous riches 
were acquired, for the demand for such commodities was very 
great. Rome annually lavished, upon Asiatic merchandize, at the 
lowest calculation, money to the amount of about 1,250,000 
dollars ; a sum which, at that time, when no American mines had 
depreciated the value of gold and silver, was immense, and the 





* ¢ Arrianus,”’ |. c. p. 29. 


+ Pompey, who, on his return from the Mithridatic war, introduced among 
the Romans a new luxury in precious stones, brought the first Vasa Murrhina 
to Rome.—Pliny, xvii. 2. See Christ. de Murrinis veterum. Lips. 1733. 
What kind of price was put on these brittle utensils may be seen in Pliny, 
lib. c. - 

~ With regard to many, indeed the greater number of the above articles, 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with their natural history to venture to give 
them their vulgar names, or those which belong to them in the Linnean 
nomenclature. Any one who may have time to collect and arrange all that 
is to be found in the ancients on such articles, would, in return for his labo- 
rious task, receive the thanks of every lover of natural history. For the 
satisfaction of those who may wish to prosecute this subject farther, I shall 
quote the passages from which I glean my information ; and first, *‘ Arrianus 
in Periplo Maris Erythrei,’ p. 28. 

§ ‘ Arrianus,’ p. 27. 

|| See note ¢ above ; and ‘ Arrianus Periplo,’ p.31, who mentions that many 
ships traded for pepper and malabatrum to certain emporia, of which Musiris 
was one. 

4 Pliny, vi. 23. Ex India navigant mense Mgyptio Tybi, nostro De- 
cembri. 
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expenditure of which was chiefly occasioned by the luxury of the 
voluptuous Roman ladies.* 

The power of Rome split into two divisions ; one in the East, 
the other in the West. The Western Empire was attacked by 
powerful barbarians, who probably put an end to all eommunication 
between the Egyptian merchants and the voluptuaries of the West. 
The Eastern Empire, which had long indulged in the consumption 
of Indian merchandize, continued at first to receive supplies 
through the hands of the Alexandrians; but it was not long 
before the merchants of Byzantium found the way to India them- 
selves. They embarked at Aila, sailed round Arabia,t and not 
only imported Indian merchandize for their own use, but, by inge- 
nious artifices, also secured to themselves the trade between India 
and Arabia.{ The Arabians were, at that time, miserable navi- 
gators, and crept timidly along shore, like the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, in wretched ships composed of sticks covered with skins, 
or of boards clumsily joined together by ropes, unprotected by 
pitch or any sort of caulking, against the admission of the water,§ 
while the Alexandrians and the Byzantines, on the contrary, pushed 
out into the open sea on their voyage to India. The obvious 
advantages which the Arabs would have derived from a better 
system of navigation, could not fail to have forced upon them the 
employment of more durable materials, and to have taught them a 
better method of ship-building, had they not been totally destitute 
of the mineral which, for that purpose, is indispensable. This 
deficiency was not long a secret to the Byzantines, who prohibited 
the sale of iron to the Arabs under the penalty of death. || 


The ships of Byzantium, which sailed from Aila, and refreshed 
at Bulice in Arabia, proceeded, for the most part, to the island 
Taprobane, which was at that time a mart for every description of 
Indian merchandize. Thence the Byzantines sent ships to Male, 
Calliana, and other commercial cities of India, whereby they saved 
the people of different countries who came to Taprobane the 





* Pliny has two calculations in his ‘ Natural History ;’ Ist, lib. vi. 23.— 
Qdly, including the merchandize from Arabia, and the country of the Seres, 
lib. xii. 18. 

+ ‘ Procopius de Bello Persico,’ p. 38. ed. Hoeschilii. 

$ On retrospection to the time when Hippalus first ventured into the open 
sea, no trace is to be found that the Arabs brought merchandize from India. 
(See note || p. 442.) After that period, the Egyptians supplied them with Indian 
commodities, of which fact there are numerous proofs in ‘ Arrian’s Periplus 
Maris Rubri.’ The Byzantines, when they began to trade with India, having 
on their way touched at Arabia Felix, prohibited their seamen from selling 
iron to the Arabs. Was not this done from fear that the Arabs might im- 
prove in the art of ship-building, and learn to sail to India themselves,—an 
enterprize to which the geographical situation of their country naturally 
invited them ? 

§ ‘ Procopius de bello Persico,’ p. 32. ed. Hoeschilii. || Ibid. 
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he trouble of making a more distant voyage, and obtained for them- 
selves the profits of a carrying trade.* Nevertheless, all direct 

t, communication of the Byzantine navigators with the principal 

ry commercial cities of India, did not on this account cease. But 

on the Persians wrested from them the trade with the Seres. } 

t. The Persians, who were sworn enemies of the Byzantines, had 

n founded a mart, before the middle of the third century, in Arabia, 

2s on the Persian Gulf. 

“A Shortly afterwards, the preachers of the Nestorian doctrine, 


whom the persecuting spirit of the ecclesiastical government of 


ts Byzantium exiled, fled to India. As insinuating as Jesuits, they 
. soon became favourites of the Persian court, made proselytes, 
% sent missions to India, and everywhere established cenvents and 
j bishoprics, dependent on a real Pope of the East, who resided in 
| Persia. In that age, therefore, the Persian merehants found in 
< the places to which they traded, as for instance in Male and 
y Taprobane, orthodox brethren and ecclesiastics of their own faith, 
{ who maintained polemical disputes with the Byzantine monks, and 
: thus enjoyed more commercial advantages than the Byzantines.f{ 
P Besides this, they, in the first place, carried on a trade in horses 
: with Taprobane ;§ secondly, their vicinity to the country of the 
; Seres, secured to them the trade in silk.|| In consequence of this 
last advantage, the Byzantines were obliged to procure their 


supplies of silk from the interior of the Persian empire ; and this 
was probably the case before the year 420; for at that time 
Byzantium complained that her merchants were plundered in 
Persia. This trade gave to Dubius, a Persian province, a 
remarkable degree of prosperity. Not only were the finest horses 
reared there, but the province, on account of its fertile soil, 
became an emporium for the Byzantines, Iberians, and other 
neighbouring nations, who brought merchandize thither to 
barter. ** 

Of the annual profit which the Persians derived from this trade, 
we have no statistical account; but that it was considerable, is 
evident, because the merchandize exchanged by the Byzantines not 
being sufficient, they had every year to transmit the balance, which 
was considerable, in money to Persia.t + 





* * Cosmas Indicopleust,’ p. 336—338. 

+ ‘ Philostorgii, Historia Ecclesiastica,’ lib. iii. c. 4. 

} ‘ Cosmas Indicopleust,’ p. 336—338. § Ibid. p. 339. || Ibid. p. 138. 

4 ‘Socrates, Histor. Eccles.’ lib. vii. ¢. 18. 4 
** * Procopius, de Bello Persico,’ p. 80. ed. Hoeschilii. 

++ * Suidas,’ f. v. 
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The perpetual wars carried on between Persia and Byzantiunt 
must often have interrupted all commercial communication for se- 
veral years at a time. The Byzantines regarded with jealousy the 
large sums which flowed into their enemies’ treasury, and made re- 
peated attempts to destroy the Persian monopoly. 

With this view, Justinian urged the Homerites in Arabia Felix, 
to make war on the Cavades, and promised to purchase silk from 
them, if, with their assistance, he should wrest the silk trade from 
the Persians, and they become the medium of intereourse with the 
country of the Seres. The whole plan of the expedition was drawn 
up ; but the scheme was not prosecuted, on account of some internal 
commotions among the Homerites, and because Belisarius, who, 
with an army to which the Arabian auxiliary troops were joined, 
protected the East from the invasions of Persia, was recalled to 
oppose the Vandals. Thus the Persians retained the undisturbed 
possession of the rich trade in silk.* 

Nevertheless, the Homerites undertook, in their miserable ships, 
the voyage to the country of the Seres. The artful Persians did 
not pretend to exclude their neighbours from trading to the same 
ports to which they repaired themselves; but they forestalled the 
silk market, in the same manner as, in modern times, the British 
forestalled the trade of India against the French, and thus dis- 
gusted the Homerites with an enterprise, in other respects, not very 
alluring.+ 

In this way Justinian found the commercial policy, by which he 
hoped to procure silk without the intervention of the Persians, 
completely frustrated ; but two monks from India soon introduced 
into Greece the caterpillar which produces this exquisite article,t 
and founded the first silk manufactories in Byzantium, Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth. It happened, on this as on other occasions, 
that fortune favoured the empire, by bestowing advantages which 
the efforts of Justinian were no longer capable of obtaining. 





* * Procopius, de Bello Persico,’ p. 34. + Ibid. I. c. 
+ Theophanes Byzantius ap. Photiu.’ ‘ Procopius Vandalie,’ lib. iv. c.7, 
p. 613. 




















COMPARATIVE MORALITY OF THE LAWS OF COMMUNITIES, 
AND THOSE OF NATIONS. 


In every day’s conversation we hear it decidedly stated that 
civilization has arrived at its highest point ; that human thought 
has exhausted every subject, and that, in the management of affairs 
in general, just and sound principles have been discovered, and 
form the basis of human action. To this, however, we must demur, 
and it will be our object, in the following paper, to show that this 
supposed meridian of light and knowledge, the result of our com- 
bined industry and thought, is, at present, but as the twilight in 
reference to the future destinies of the world, ‘and that our moral 
civilization is as yet but in its infancy. 


Perhaps it would be going too far to say that many of the truths 
hitherto admitted have partaken, more or less, of the nature of 
paradox ; but, astounding as it may appear at the first blush of the 
assertion, we are, nevertheless, persuaded of its truth. The sciences, 
the arts, the general industry of man, have undoubtedly made 
immense progress ; but civilization, considered as a moral science, 
has remained nearly stationary; or, at best, is as yet extremely 
defective. We know that several of the European states can 
boast of splendid palaces—of statuary and paintings, finished to 
high perfection ; we know they can display vast treasures in in- 
dustry and the arts: but we leok to other objects as proofs of the 
civilization of nations. Luxury, and the pomp of genius itself, are 
often the adjuncts to, and decorators of, barbarism ; which, with 
all their influence, they have not as yet been able to destroy. We 
desire to understand the merits of public institutions; we ask to be 
acquainted with the principles of government, and the species of 
education furnished to children. But it generally happens that 
for actions, we are presented with books; for sentiments and 
belief, with doctrinal points ; and so on, throughout the catalogue 
of human duties. 

One thing, however, is clear, that the duty of man in society 
commences as soon as he comes into the presence of another indi- 
vidual man; and when a number of persons, even for the first 
time, assemble together, no matter whether on the borders of 
a river, or in some other spot more obscure, even then, we 
say, duties are imposed upon each of its members towards the 
others: and each individual has, in his turn, contracted, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, engagements towards the sovereign society at 
large. As societies increase, as they settle in more distant quar- 
ters ; as their wants and wishes gradually enlarge ; as their rude 
commerce, with their other interests, multiply and strengthen,— 
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their original duties remain the same in principle, although they 
must necessarily appear to change in their relationship to external 
society. The moral obligation is superinduced upon the natural ; 
and, as what is termed national civilization advances, so shall we 
find its best, if not its only secure basis, to be founded upon strict 
adherence to that ever-existing, though often unseen, and too fre- 
quently un-admitted moral obligation. The grand principle of this 
political machine called society is justice ; its conservative power 
is patriotism ; and the principle of its destruction is either anarchy, 
or despotism. Each individual in society should be just to his 
fellow-man as well as to society, even for the individual’s own 
good; society should be just to each individual, as well as just to 
all other societies ; and hence we arrive at the necessity of a wni- 
versal duty. When the individual tyrannizes over the individual 
or communities,—and when society, in its turn, tyrannizes over either 
an individual or other societies;—we arrive at a state of crime: 
and when an individual sacrifices himself for the good of society, 
we call his conduct by the term patriotism. 


Such are the unchangeable bases of the great code which has 
emanated from universal justice. ‘These principles have their echo 
in the consciences of all men; and must we not ask ourselves, with 
astonishment, how it happens they should have been so long des- 
pised, and that nations, which even now boast of the highest degree 
of civilization, should have scarcely adopted any portion of them in 
their mutual and reciprocal interchange of duties? Every man 
admits that individuals should be just towards each other; the 
feeling that he should be so, strikes deeply into the heart; a 
rigorous justice is invoked, and often enforced, with respect to 
the individual’s moral duty; but society (as applied to states or 
nations) has, on the contrary, been ruled by conventional policy ; 
or, by what Pope has so happily termed a ‘ crooked justice.’ 
That such a difference in printiple should exist between the duties 
of individuals, and of societies, is not merely matter of regret, 
but is disgraceful to the spirit and intelligence of modern times. 
Were all knowledge and all power concentrated in any one or two 
bodies of society, the wonder would be comparatively lessened ; be- 
cause, in proportion as knowledge is limited, the many are unable 
to ascertain their rights, and principles may be invaded, while their 
injurious consequences would be remote and unfelt. The history 
of Rome, the histories of France and England, in short, the history 
of every nation pretending to civilization, can attest the truth of 
these observations, Nay, those histories would justify us in going 
much farther; for it would appear that nations, in relation to 
each other, have often remained in a barbarous or savage state, 
while the individuals composing those states had arrived at a de- 
gree of civilization, approaching, in some measure, to perfection. 
The individual duties have been acknowledged ; their performance 
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enforced ; or non-obedience to them punished ; while the code of 
national duties has been light, vague, and general, not often ac- 
quiesced in, and rarely acceded to without the intervention of brute 
force. It has thus happened that injustice has governed masses of 
men, whilst individuals have often submitted (as between each other) 
to such an extreme rigour of justice as in some instances to amount 
to a blemish upon humanity. For example,the taking away of human 
life may be, and is considered, one of the greatest crimes; and yet, 
to punish lesser crimes, society itself becomes guilty of what may be 
termed legal homicide, or, in other words, takes upon itself to de- 
prive an individual of life at its mere will, and upon its own personal 
authority. Society.punishes robbing, when attended by force and 
violence, sometimes with death, and sometimes by punishment only 
less severe in degree ; and how is this? Society usurps the right 
of property of another; and, while punishing other crimes, the 
award of punishment induces, as its immediate consequence, the 
confiscation of the property of the adjudged criminal. Thus 
society, we see, punishes the individual robber, while the same 
society does not abstain from conquest: for it wrests from less 
belligerent neighbours whole provinces at once, and dooms the sub- 
jugated people to tyranny and to slavery ; while, strange to say, 
it affects to call such conduct by the terms of military renown, 
national glory, and other equally honourable epithets. Crime is 
only reputed crime in the eyes of the law, when it is committed by 
some one individual to the detriment or injury of another individual ; 
but, if crime be committed by a hundred thousand against one, or 
by one against a hundred thousand, or by nation against nation, it 
is not only excused, but it assumes the name of heroism, of honour, 
and not unfrequently of virtue! Need we any use of argument, or 
any detail of facts, to justify these assertions ? Need we refer to 
the pages of antiquity, or look beyond the hour at which we write 
in order to prove how nations have violated their duties, or how 
they have wantonly trampled upon the rights and privileges of 
others? And how is it that all this comes to pass,—that it is 
applauded,—or if not applauded, why is it not punished? Why 
is there no censor morum amongst nations, while each separate 
state takes such especial care that the individuals who compose 
it shall be punished with the utmost rigour of laws, enacted, too, 
by those very persons who are allowed to violate the same duties 
with impunity ? 

Let us, however, not be mistaken ; our object is not that crime 
should go unpunished, nationally or individually, but that such foul 
injustice and such monstrous contradictions should no longer be 
permitted. Either let us abjure all morality, as far as regards 
our duties towards society, or at once admit that we are all equally 
beund to act upon one universal principle of morality. Let us state 
boldly, in the face of the world, that laws have generally been 
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made in the interest and favour of mere power, such as to this 
very day dominates in the bosom of European civilization ; and let 
us admit frankly, that this is the same power which still rules in 
the vexatious and contortious intrigues of cabinets, which held 
the Spanish provinces, bound hand and foot, to Spain, (though 
now so happily emancipated,) which directs the Turk against the 
suffering Greek, the blinded and bloody Spaniard against the Portu- 
guese Constitution, and, we blush to say it, which deerees the 
heartless and unconstitutional fiat of the Parliament of Great 
Britain against the miserable, injured, and suffering people of 
the sister kingdom—Ireland. If individual and national justice 
were the same, how could these anomalies exist? If the duty of 
man towards man could rationally, naturally, aye, and scripturally 
prevail, how could we find France lending succour in arms and money 
to Spain, to shake the freedom of Portugal? how could Great Bri- 
tain constitute a new world in South America, to shake off the 
thraldom of the besotted and benighted Government of Spain ; and 
yet, the Government of the said Great Britain, so far forgetting 
its moral obligations to society at large, as to hold Ireland in a 
condition little short of brute and savage nature? We, in England, 
boast of laws and institutions--we boast that our religion has been 
purged from the abuses of popery—we hold ourselves out to the 
world as the asylum of the oppressed, as the punishers of the op- 
pressor ;—and yet, in the West, our ownsubjects are treated as helots, 
in the East they are treated as slaves; and all our nominal care of 
the negroes of the West Indies extends to this mighty effort, that 
women are not to be subjected to the lash, and men with minds and 
feelings are to be considered fellow-beings, (although with black 
faces,) if they brave the burning of a tropical sun, if they toil 
and sweat for their owners’ wealth, and if, in a word, they doff 
the image ef their maker, and conform, in all the absolutism of 
tyranny, to the whims, caprices, or, as it may be, the colonial regu- 
lations of their /ega/ and tyrannical masters ? 


Before the eighteenth century, no voice, or at least but few, were 
lifted up against this political monster, at whose shrine even publi- 
cists and philosophers had consecrated altars. Bacon, that father 
of experimental philosophy—that mighty genius, with his eagle eye 
and spirit-stirring pen—Bacon, that man of hitherto untold saga- 
city and acwmen—Bacon, even in his retreat from the giddy, 
tempting, and evanescent world, one of the brightest glories of 
our English nation,—could not free himself from the narrow con- 
tractions, the scholastic speculations, the professiona] prejudices 
with which his craft had tinctured his colossal mind. Even Bacon, 
although far removed from the idol of ministerial power, could 
not forsake his habitual worship. It is lamentable, indeed, to 
think—that which every-day’s experience teaches thinking men to 
believe—that official personages never dream of curing abuses 
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while they profit or have profitted by them ; that even the greatest 
and most single-hearted men rarely think of reforming defects in 
their own branches of any given profession; and that, which is 
the most lamentable reflection of all, the greatest men, in our own 
and other countries, never fail to make a compromise between 
acknowledged justice towards individuals, and that injustice which 
they maintain to be necessary to the palpable and disgusting de- 
signs of power and authority in state affairs. 


There are not many of the writers, of what may be termed remote 
antiquity, who have blended, with their inquiries, the science of 
morality, as generally applicable to the purpose and business of ordi- 
nary life; they had their systems, and lived and moved under 
impressions, such as Plato, and Homer, and Sbcrates, and Seneca 
felt, and taught, and loved; but the virtues they taught were 
severe to practise, and their lives in few relations corresponded with 
their precepts. With them the span of human life was narrow, 
though the sphere of duty was large; the business and the com- 
merce of mankind was restricted ; society was neither so classified 
nor artificially refined as in after times, or at the period in which 
we live. But after all, we must still be surprised at the splendid 
efforts which they made to teach men a love of real heroism, of 
genuine constancy, and the sublimest notions of virtue. They 
taught their disciples that to be virtuous was to be happy ; that 
order must exist in every state ; that aJl could neither be learned, 
wise, nor the possessors of supreme authority; they taught us 
human nature in the school, in the camp,, and in the senate; and 
they left it to modern times, not to teach us new principles, but 
the application of those already known, to that state of society in 
which a larger growth of wants, of pleasures, and other circum- 
stances have arisen. 


However, from their time, ages rolled on, and little improve- 
ment was made in the condition of man, speaking of him in his 
individual capacity, or congregated into what we now call society. 
The light of revelation soon after burst upon us, centuries seemed 
to have changed their course; new nations gathered together ; 
passions overwhelmed the new-modelled world ; human institutions, 
for good or for bad, spread over the surface of the habitable 
globe; a genius arose here and there, which dissolved the flitting 
fabrics of existing societies; conquest flapned its bloody wings, 
and innocent broods were congregated under their sanguinary 
influence; wars and broils soon followed on the evil hatching ; 
the spawn of blood was matured into tyranny, and under 
the mutations of this monster, nations of black and white haye 
usurped the dominion of mankind to a period, which, we could wish, 
for the sake of humanity, was not so remote. We shall not now 
wade through the dreary desolation of mental waste, of idle cu- 
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riosity, of barbarous feud, and priest-craft bigotry, That task be 
theirs, who have a taste for miserable chivalry, for religious mum- 
mery, sickly romance, and the buffoonery of mistaken sensibility, 
Still, whatever might have been the state of the world, the wants, 
the wishes, and the pleasures of mankind increased ; the hordes 
of savages became civilized, by mixing, in communities, with the 
less savage; the darker ages rolled away; and, as individuals 
became more knitted together in their moral and other relations, 
and as societies or nations found their interests reciprocally de- 
pendent on each other, they adopted a new and different mode 
of proceeding. Ignorance led the way to fanaticism; in the pro- 
gress of time, fanaticism gave way to a more rational zeal; this 
zeal became attempered by sounder thinking and more natural 
modes of acting; and, in the silent, but progressive events of 
those conjoint influences, the art of printing and the mariner’s 
compass came upon us, like lightning from heaven, to open the 
treasures of nature and of man; while man, as if not utterly un- 
grateful, has at length began tardily to answer to their awakening 
powers. 

Speaking of the darker ages, and how we have casually receded 
from. them; again comes our leading pesition, In what degree do 
nations act towards nations, as all admit individuals in. all na- 
tions are compelled to act towards individuals? We shall not look 
to France—the next approaching to Great Britain, according to the 
mass of all her writers, except the man of men, the other great 
publicist—Locke, Locke read a lesson to our own Government— 
Locke opened out and fathomed the human mind—Locke admitted 
our duties, but asserted our rights—Locke inculcated general prin- 
ciples of good government, but he emancipated subjects from their 
slavery to princes and powers. In a word, he asserted and proved 
the dignity of mankind, if they would only do their duty. We 
are not combating the reasonings of Mr. Locke, as to innate ideas ; 
we take no part with Leibnitz, with Euler, with Pascal, nor 
with the mighty Milton, on a subject, as yet disputed. Our 
position is clear, plain, and explicit; and we ask, how does it 
happen that individual towards individual shall be subjected to 
a rigorous justice—while nation as to nation shall be allowed 
to run the gauntlet, and be freed from the obligations of na- 
tural or universal morality? Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, and 
Lord Stowell, have delivered opinions, which, in their several 
periods of time, have been the standard of international law; but 
read them with a view to the international obligations of morality, 
and there they are found to be completely silent. And why is 
this? Let us answer, that nations and their rulers have very 
mistakenly imagined they have an interest adverse to the indi- 
viduals whom they rule; that nations usurp the right of legis- 
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lation, and that when such a system prevails, we may well say, 
with the Roman poet, 


Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


When we arrive at a comparative degree of civilization, power 
and intrigue work hand in hand ; individuals expect to derive 
from the powerful some advantages from the want of which other 
individuals must suffer. The machine of government is all this 
time said to work well; and those who lend themselves to the 
operating system, may have some chance of preferment, while the 
honest, the deserving, the plain-speaking, and the virtuous, are 
left 


“to choose 
“ Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 





Looking to our own and other countries, how does the matter 
stand ? or rather how has it stood from that-period, from whence all 
may be allowed to date an actual period of moral civilization? None 
of the great geniuses whom we have mentioned have ever éndea~ 
voured to introduce, into the domain of moral ideas, the rectitude 
and precision of the exact sciences; they have never dared to 
acknowledge the perfect identity which exists between individual 
morality and that of a community of people,—between the morals 
of kings and governments reciprocally towards other kings and 
other governments. The reason of this again is plain :—the govern- 
ing and the governed have no reciprocity of interest or feeling. 
The governing, generally speaking, can only govern in consequence 
of the weakness or pusillanimity of the governed. The governed, 
it is true, are in all cases the many; but the conflict of interests, 
the power of bribery, and the natural disposition of each individual 
to benefit his condition, (be the result to his fellow-individual 
what it may,). enables the one to dominate for an hour, and induces 
the other to submit during that hour, or some subsequent hour, 
to such domination, till, in the sequel, it has generally been found 
that while individuals exclaim against the abuse of national power, 
means are found to win them away to the ascendant faction, and 
the mass ofthe population are left to their dangerous and unpitied 
fate. 


No doubt, the eloquent and ingenious men of this and other 
countries, have set mankind upon the right road to discoveries 
upon this subject ; and there can be as little doubt, that eloquent 
and ingenious men of other times: are also to be found embattled 
upon theside of justice, and engaged as the apologists of the views 
of individuals against those of governments and nations. Livy 
has eloquently and truly said—< Truculenta es bellua, non 
homo, qui in belli nulla esse Jura censes.’ Puvrarcn, in his 
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parallel of the lives of Alexander and Cesar, has also decidedly 
admitted, that “ good faith is the only means by which man- 
kind can be governed.” And in his life of Pyrrhus we find many 
just, though indignant observations upon the same subject. Here 
then we find that ancient as well as modern authors justify us in 
our opinion; our leading proposition stares us at every corner, 
and over and over again we are compelled to ask,—Why is not indi- 
vidual and national morality reduced to some common standard of 
obedience? The advocates of kings—of power in other chief magis- 
trates than those of kings—of oligarchies, aristocracies and repub- 
lics—al]l are found inclining to their favourite power ;—they quote 
authority, they cite precedent, they invent some one sophistical 
argument or another, to justify the ways of power against weak- 
ness. Else, how can we look to the dismemberment of Poland ¢—at 
the invasion of Sicily by Austria ?—else how can we think with 
common forbearance upon a few monied men in England attempt- 
ing to justify their usurpation of the whole East India territory ? 
Have they improved the people? have they fertilized the soil? have 
they dislodged ancient prejudices * have they fostered genius ? have 
they reduced chaos into order? or rather, have they not almost in 
every instance left confusion worse confounded ? 


Sovereigns educated in the seraglio, or in the palaces of despo- 
tism, may easily persuade themselves that they have “ a divine 
right” over the people whom they govern; that Providence has 
made other men to be their slaves; and that they are entitled to 
take by force, or at their caprice, from the wealth amassed by 
their industrious subjects. Nor is this a doctrine of one or two 
thousand years ago; it exists in full force at the hour we write. 
The sovereigns of Europe, notwithstanding their high-flown pro- 
mises, as well as the ministers of those sovereigns, still insist 
strongly upon the divine right of kings, to outrage all morality, to 
pre at discretion, to violate public liberty, aud to consider 
the royal promise as ‘ the baseless fabric of a visien,’ a mere 
empty sound. But this doctrine, though repudiated in England, 
seems to be sternly maintained in many of the dependencies’ of 
England, especially in Ireland and the East. Indies. Though the 
vast continent of India adds so much to the private fortunes cf 
English individuals—although the soil of India might afford em- 
ployment for so much English skill and capital, and such extra- 
ordinary profit—yet it is strange to contemplate how little has 
been done for that country—how fearful the government seem to 
be of treating that mighty limb of our empire with the feeling of a 
parent state. Jealousy and distrust preside over the distracted 
councils of India; and until the system by which she is and has 
been governed, be altogether altered, we may well charge England, 
as a nation, with enforcing one degree of moral duty between in- 
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dividual and individual, and acting upon another, as a uation, to- 
wards the individuals composing her great empire in the East and 
in the West, but in the former more especially. 


Such conduct, we are aware, has at all times found its advo- 
cates. Grotius and Puffendorf, in claiming some rights for man- 
kind, have been so delicate towards power, as to war against that 
justice and that universal morality, the principles of which they 
set out by adopting. Machiavel, despite of his power of sarcasm, 
in attempting to prove too much, has proved nothing. Our own 
historian, Gibbon, is never to be believed, when speaking of the 
sacerdotal order. No confidence can be placed in Hume’s history 
of royalty. And even Bodin, so notorious in his support of the 
several republican doctrines, is usually unjust in his estimate of 
that which concerns the respective interests of nations. 


But we shall conclude by repeating, what we have already said, 
that all policy, not founded upon morality, is a science of false- 
hood and deception. 'This eternal and unchangeable truth requires 
to be brought constantly before the eyes both of nations and of 
kings ; for it can only be by both acting on the basis of pure mo- 
rality, that Peace and Justice will ever acquire the sovereignty 
of the world. 





THE MARINER'S GRAVE. 


On ye who rest in perfumed halls, 
Think of the mariner at sea, 

On whom the shadow of the great wave falls, 
While the winds how] drearily. 


Ye have lights gleaming in your bowers, 
And the echo of music comes, 

Sweet and soft as the night dew to flowers, 
Through gilded and shining domes. 


But he looks over the vessel’s side, 
As the winds roar fierce and loud, 

He sees but the billows in their stormy pride— 
He looks up at the black storm cloud. 


He thinks upon his cottage home, 
Of his children so loved and fair ; 

And feels that the hour may quickly come 

When they shal! be desolate there. 
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They may look from the dizzy cliff in vain, 
When the blue sky smiles on the wave, 

Nor think that the sun, which brightens the main, 
Cannot pierce to their father’s grave. 


They may play in joy on the golden sand, 
When the storm has pass’d in its gloom, 

Nor deem, as the ripples roll sparkling to land, 
That they roll o’er their father’s tomb. 


The widow and orphan may hang o’er the spot 





Where the dead in the church-yard sleep, 
While the willow sad, and ‘ Forget me not,’ 
Grace the spot where the mourners weep. 


But lone and deep is the seaman laid 
Who sinks in the ocean surge ; 
The storm blast howls as bis grave is made, 


And the sea birds sing his dirge. 


When the martial chieftaia ges to rest, 
The roll of the muffled drum, 

. And the minute gua, and the flag depress’d, 

Tell the warrior’s hour is come. 

When the potent statesman sinks to earth, 


Banner, and plume, and pall, 
The pomp and pride of might and birth, 





Swell round his funeral. 


But the elements come forth combined 
In their power when the seaman dies, 

The rattling thunder, and rushing wind, 
Meet at his obsequies. 





He has banner and plume in the brokeu cloud 
That rolls o’er the dreary sky ; 
The lightning’s torch lights his heaving shroud, 


And ruus doth the mariner lie. 
Berwarp Wycuirre. 
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EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


No. HL 


Baths of the East—Isle of Rhoda—Nilometer—Old Cuairo--St. 
George, the Slayer of the Dragon— Turkish Funeral— 
Bazars——Caravan for Medina. 


Tue baths of the East, so celebrated for their antiquity and 
luxury, had often held out to me their strong temptations, though 
a dread of their effect upon my extremely relaxed habit of consti- 
tution had hitherto deterred me from entering them; but to-day, 
cramped in every joint, by the fatigue of my recent ascent to the 
summit of the great pyramid, and sore in every limb, from the exer- 
tions made to wind through the deep passages and mysterious 
chambers of its interior, a persuasion of their beneficial effects on 
a stiffened frame overcame all my apprehensions, and after dress- 
ing with difficulty, I entered one of the principal baths in Cairo, 
about nine o’clock. Under the care of one of the attendants, I 
was conducted from the outer room, in which the garments of 
visitors are left, through the narrow passages, all increasing gra- 
dually the temperature of heat, unti] we reached the room properly 
called the Bath. Here, stripping off the clothes which had been 
wrapped round me in the outer chamber to prevent taking 
cold, I was seated on a bench of marble, surrounding a fountain 
in the middle of the hall, and in an agreeable temperature of about 
105°. ‘The dome-built rooms, the sides and pavements of which 
are elegantly finished with rich mosaic; the ample marble reser- 
voirs for immersion ; the surrounding couches—every thing, indeed, 
wore the air of luxury ; and to a people fond of inaction and re- 
pose, the bath must be a high enjoyment. During the first half 
hoar, the Turkish attendant was employed in gently pressing the 
muscles of the body, bending the joints, and varying the position 
of the limbs, while a perspiration, as agreeable as profuse, issued 
from every pore, and gave me a gradual relief from all the stiffness 
and soreness with which I entered the bath. To an European, the 
ideas of perspiration, and suffering, or fatigue, are so intimately 
associated, that the sensation of pleasure, which now accompanied 
this relief, was altogether new to me ; and I conceived that if it 
wére possihle fo exhaust life by such a process, this mode of dying 
would be the most agreeable that could be conceived. With a 
small bag or glove, made of goat’s hair, I was rubbed from head 
to foot, and saw with surprise the long and solid rolls which this 
powerful frottement brings from the skin, rendering it as smooth as 
satin. This operation was followed by a gentle friction with a fine 
soft mass of raw silk and highly perfumed soap, and this again 
removed by a pure tepid shower. I was then conducted to a 
white marble reservoir filled with water, the temperature of which 
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could be altered at the pleasure of the bather, and here reposed my 
limbs, which had acquired an incredible pliability, while the skiu 
was soft and smooth as that of an infant. The room was now per- 
fumed with wood of aloes, yielding a fragrance of the sweetest 
kind. The descriptions of the ancient baths in Homer had often 
delighted me; but, until actually visiting this, 1 had never cor- 
rectly appreciated the pleasure it was capable of affording ; and if 
it could thus yield enjoyment from the swarthy hands of a wrinkled 
old man, what must have been the feelings of 'Telemachus, when the 
glowing fingers of the lovely princess, the youngest and the most beau- 
tiful of the daughters of Pylos, wandered over his swelling veins, per- 
fumed his yielding limbs, and trembled, perhaps, to execute the dan- 
gerous task? After the bath, I reposed upon a couch that had been 
prepared for me in one of the outer rooms, and enjoyed the sweet- 
est sleep and most delightful dreams that I ever remember ; 

each, no doubt, an immediate consequence of the refreshing puri- 
fication which this most delightful of all Eastern luxuries affords. 
After dressing in the clean and loose Oriental garments which my 
servant had provided for me, I found coffee, sweeimeats, and per- 
fumes prepared in another apartment ; after partaking of which, 
I left the bath at four o’clock, and throughout the remainder of 
the day enjoyed a calmness and serenity of feeling, full of satisfac- 
tion and delight. 

An English traveller, whom I had been long expecting by way 
of Alexandria, had just arrived from Syria, alone, having lost his 
companion by a fever at Tripoli. In paying him a visit, I had 
hoped to prevail on him to accompany me into Upper Egypt ; but 
disappointed at not arriving early enough to see the Pyramids, he 
had already engaged a passage for Alexandria, to depart in a few 
davs. I sent for Denon’s work, and, turning over its pages, a slight 
inspection was sufficient to tempt him. He told me it was possible 
he might alter his determination, and I was cheered by the hope, 
at least, of his doing so. In order, however, to improve the short 
stay he proposed making here, we rode together to Masr Fostat, 
and crossed over in a boat to the isle of Rhoda, to inspect the 


Nilometer. 

This column of white marble, surmounted with a Corinthian 
capital, and divided into cubits and fractional parts, is fixed in the 
centre of an artificial basin, the bottom of which is level with the 
bed of the river—the pillar itself being about a foot in diameter, 
and the basin from ten to twelve feet square. It is surrounded by 
the ruined wall of a onee handsome mosque, in the centre of which 
it stands ; and which being on the northern extremity of the isle of 
Rhoda, admits the waters of the Nile through a channel built for 
the purpose. This building, which was destroyed by the French 
in their last campaign, was afterwards used by them to erect ovens 
for their troops, and is now completely dilapidated. As not merely 
the prosperity, but the very existence of Egypt as a habitable 
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country, must always have depended on the inundation of its soil, 
an attention to the rise of the river must have been one of their 
earliest studies. Accordingly, we find that the Nilometer was 
originally fixed at Memphis, its most ancient capital ; that being 
destroyed in the ninty-sixth year of the Hegira, it was removed to 
Rhoda, by order of the Caliph Soliman; and this being again 
broken down a hundred and forty years afterwards, it was re-erected 
by El Metauakkel, under the name of the New Mekias or Measure, 
which is the Nilometer that now exists. Around the walls of the 
basin are Arabic inscriptions recording these changes, cut in relief, 
and still very perfect. We learnt from the superintendant of the 
place, that on the rise of the Nile, this column is examined every 
morning by appointed persons, and its height proclaimed in the 
public streets; that when the water reaches to twenty cubits, the 
canal which supplies Cairo is opened with great pomp and cere- 
mony ; that it had hardly ever failed to attain this elevation, and 
that in the present year it had exceeded it by five cubits, forming 
one of the highest inundations within recollection or on record. 


Leaving the southern point of the island, we walked along its 
eastern bank, which faces Gizeh, from which it is separated by 
the Nile. Reposing under the shade of the spreading trees, that 
border its western edge, we found a number of female parties, 
attended by their slaves, enjoying the delicious freshness of the 
river breeze, indulging the shadow of that freedom for the sub- 
stance of which they pant so eagerly, and endeavouring to forget 
the imprisonment of the harem, by fluttering like captive birds at 
a distance from their cage. My companion was delighted with 
the charming contrast to the grey rocks and naked plains of Syria ; 
and there was certainly a beauty in the landscape sufficient to charm 
the most fastidious taste. This island, a perfect garden of verdure 
aud fertility, enjoys a fairy situation, and is thus chosen as a retreat 
of pleasure by persons of every age, sex, and condition. Its 
northern and southern views lose themselves in the windings of the 
Nile. Isolated by its stream from Fostat, on the one side, and 
Gizeh on the other, those divided channels present an ever-varying 
picture of moving scenery. Mount Mokattam and the holy spires 
of Cairo rise in the east, and the massy pyramids elevate 
their summits in the west; every point of view, indeed, presents 
some object of interest or beauty, and every step opens up some 
novelty of prospect. 

Returning to Masr Fostat, we visited the aqueduct, and the ruins 
of the ancient Fortress, which, according to Strabo, was built by 
some Babylonians, who returned here with the consent of their sove- 
reign; or, according to others, by some Persians after they had 
ravaged Egypt under Cambyses. It was the garrison post of one of 
the three Roman legions which held possession of this country, but 
it is now unfit for military or any other purposes. We entered the 
Coptic convent, and visited the grotto in which it is pretended the 
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holy family concealed themselves, when flying into Egypt to avoid 
the persecution of Herod, in obedience to the angel of the Lord's 
command ; and afterwards called at a Greek convent to refresh. 
Before we partook of any thing, however, the Superior wished us 
to see the relics, and passing through a large collection of toes and 
fingers, teeth and nails, blood and hair, of saints unknown in any 
calendar but their own, we came to the Sanctum Sanctorum—hal- 


lowed by the precious elbow of the famed St. George, the slayer of 


the dragon. The recollection of my boyish days returned ; the 
‘ History of the Seven Champions of Christendom’ recovered all 
its lost interest: and we talked of St. George’s prowess and re- 
nown, as though he were a hero of our own times. But the priest 
was most unpardonably ignorant on so important a matter. He 
knew nothing of his saintship beyond the act that canonized him, 
or of the scene of his exploits, except that it was in the Holy Land ; 
and though one might pardon his uncertainty as to the identity of 
the relic itself, yet not to know whether it was the right elbow 
or the left, was an ignorance too gross to be forgiven! It was an 
instructive lesson, in the knowledge of human nature, to observe 
how strongly his jealousy was excited, when the servants told him 
we had visited the Coptic grotto of the holy family before we had 
come here. Both the virgin and her infant child, were, in his esti- 
mation, much inferior to St. George ; and, from the invidious dis- 
tinetions which he drew between them, it might be fairly inferred 
that if the Saviour himself should again return upon the earth, he 
would desert his train, to follow in that of this miraculous con- 
queror, St. George, whom he had, from infaney, been accustomed 
to regard as the idol of his adoration. 

Depositing a few piastres ‘ pour l’amour de Dieu,’ as these priests 
both received and distributed their food without payment, we rode 
to Cairo, passed through its labyrinth of streets from west to east, 
and came out among the extensive cemeteries, that lie scattered in 
the plain behind the city in that quarter. Here another scene pre- 
sented itself, in the interment of a ‘Turkish infant. An Arab 
walked before, bearing on his head a coffin covered with an em- 
broidered cloth, on which sat the image of a child richly dressed ; 
wearing a female turban, and the flowing tresses of its hair descend- 
ing over its shoulders, covered with gold sequins and spangles. 
About a dozen hired mourners followed the corpse, making a dis- 
mal lamentation, and piercing the air with their cries. No grave 
had been dug for it, in preparation, until finding a vacant spot, they 
halted, when a male of the party, who was provided with a spade, 
soon dug a hole of about a foot in depth. During this time, the 
mourners ceased their cries, and the females all drank water out of 
a brass cup. When the whole was ready, a priest knelt at the 
grave, assured the survivors that death was the gate of heaven, 
and after a short prayer, the cries of the mourners were resumed ; 
the body was then taken from the coffin, and buried in an embroider- 
ed silk bag, in which it was completely enveloped ; after which, tlic 
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procession returned in the same order, and we continued our ride, 
as at first intended, towards the tombs of the Caliphs and the Ma- 
maluke Beys. 

These edifices, situated without the walls of the city, and nearly 
a mile to the eastward, though much injured by time, and ne- 
glect of repair, are still highly interesting monuments, and form 
a most beautiful architectural group. The light richness of the 
Arabian style prevails through all its varieties of form, and every 
variation presents new beauties. A skilfully designed Saracen 
palace might be made infinitely elegant; as there is ceftainly no 
order of architecture in which ornament can be so abundantly la- 
vished without becoming heavy ; although it would still stand apart 
from the divine chastity of the Grecian, or the grave and solemn 
majesty of the Egyptian temples. 

We returned through the bustle of an Arab fair, held in the 
neighbourhood of the Caliphs’ ‘Tombs, where there appeared to be 
as much fun and frolic as ever reigned in Smithfield; and thus 
closed a day of varied and interesting pleasure. 

Having been given to understand, from all those with whom I 
had conversed on the subject, that it would be dangerous, if not 
impracticable, to perform my intended voyage up the Nile in a 
European dress, I was assisted, by the merchant with whom I re- 
sided, in the selection of an Oriental one, for which purpose we 
passed the greater part of the day in the Bazars together, where I 
was agreeably detained by the objects of novelty and curiosity that 
presented themselyes on every side. ‘There is no part of the city, 
indeed, where the infinite variety of its inhabitants may be seen so 
well as here, and where the attention of a traveller to their manners 
and customs would be more amply repaid. It is impossible not to 
admire the fidelity of description which distinguishes the ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.’ The same characters are before one, and 
the same scenes and circumstances, even now, divested of the mar- 
vellous, daily occur. 

After being occupied through the whole of the following morn- 
ing (Oct. 17), in paying visits to the Frank families of Cairo, I 
passed the afternoon with Colonel Butain, a French officer of Engi- 
neers, who had visited Mount Sinai, and Upper Egypt, and pene- 
trated to the Oasis of Seewa, from Alexandria, without, however, 
making any new discoveries relative to the site of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. He described to me his having arrived at a large 
lake, in the centre of which was a small island, with the appear- 
ance of ancient ruins on it ; but this it was impossible to verify, as 
none of the Arabs encamped around it had ever been on the island 
itself, nor was there a boat or any other means of passing over to 
it. He spoke also of a petrified forest, of several miles in length, 
through which he was conducted on his return; but to this I was 
not induced to give implicit credit, though he made the most 
solemn protestations of its truth; and other persons of our party, 
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466 Caravan for Medina. 


long resident at Cairo, professed to have heard the same thing from 
native travellers in Lybia. 

Taking our fowling-pieces, for an hour’s diversion, we formed a 
pigeon-shooting party, and rode early, on the morning of the I8th, 
to Shoobragh, the country residence of the Egyptian Pasha. As 
we were fortunate enough to obtain admission into the gardens, I 
found more pleasure beneath the shade of its arbours than in the 
sports of the field, and accordingly remained there alone, while my 
companions were in the adjoining grounds. ‘The Pasha’s dwelling 
being closed, I had no opportunity of seeing its interior; but the 
situation of the house, gardens, &c., on the edge of the Nile, renders 
it a most agreeable residence. 

Returning from thence before noon, we were sufficiently early to 
see the grand caravan setting out for Medina, with the new cover- 
ing for the Prophet’s tomb, on which occasion all the splendour of 
Cairo was exhibited ; as it was an event which had not been wit- 
nessed for the last fifteen years, in consequence of the holy cities 
being in possession of the Wahabee Arabs, over whom, however, 
very signal successes having recently been obtained, the Pasha of 
Egypt had undertaken to open the road in person. We followed 
this caravan from the city to the Tombs of the Caliphs, where it 
halted, for the purpose of forming in order; but all was so con- 
fused, that it was impossible to trace any thing like a plan in its 
arrangements. The consecrated camel which bore this holy bur- 
then, and which is for ever afterward exempted from labour—being 
adorned, lodged, and fed, at the public expense—was the object of 
every one’s attention, and some lives were lost by persons being 
trampled on in the eagerness of the crowd to approach and kiss its 
sacred covering, aud commit the holy theft of bearing away one 
of its threads. It was calculated that there were thirty thousand 
pilgrims in the caravan, besides the military escort, musicians, 
standard bearers, camel drivers, &c. 

On the 19th, accompanied by my friend, I rode early to Masr 
el Ateek, or Old Cairo, the scala, or harbour for boats bound to 
and arriving from Upper Egypt, in order to select one of these for 
my voyage up the Nile to Keneh, from whence it was my intention 
to cross the Desert to Cosseir, on the Red Sea. After much time 
and difficulty, we at length procured an excellent boat, with a crew 
of nine persons, including the reis, or commander, and his young 
son, at a charge of nine piastres, or little more than a Spanish dol- 
lar per day. After taking pipes and coffee together to confirm the 
bargain, in one of the coffee-houses near the river, where the cap- 
tain stipulated for a large portion of the sum to be paid in advance, 
according to the almost universal mode of dealing here, we sailed 
in the same boat to Boolac, making the tour of the Isle of Rhoda, 
and passing near to Gizeh, on the western shore. My afternoon 
was passed in the Bazars, completing my preparations for the 
voyage on which I was about to enter. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS AND PERNICIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
LAWS OF QUARANTINE. 


No. IV.—Conc.usion. 


In 1825, the question of pestilential contagion was again much 
On the side of the received doctrine, 
in the absence of fact and argument, assertion and assumption were, 
Dr. Maclean was alike the object of 
the censure of the advocates, and the praise of the opponents of 
that doctrine. A pamphlet published at this period, attributed to 
the Rev. Dr. Walsh, Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, entitled, ‘An account of the Levant Company, with some 
notices of the benefits conferred upon Society by its officers, in 
promoting the cause of humanity, literature, and the fine arts,’ &c., 
in speaking of the plague, takes occasion to make the following 





and vehemently contested. 





as usual, freely employed. 
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‘It has been, however, reserved for one of the most extraordinary men of 
the present day, through the agency of the Levant Company, to do almost as 
much for the cure of this disease (the plague,) as had been formerly done for 
that of the small pox. Under the auspices and at the expense of the Company, 
Dr. Maclean went to Constantinople inthe year 1815, and personally examined 
In the midst of the abject terror that 
surrounded him, this intrepid man entered and took up his residence in the 
plague hospital, exposed himself to the disease, marked its symptoms, and 
watched its progress in the numerous casvs that every day occurred ; andafter 
passing through the most appalling dangers and revolting scenes, he happily 
survived, and finally returned to his employers with such lights on the nature 
of this disease, as will probably form a new era in its history and mode of 
treatment: in the words of the ambassador, Sir Robert Liston, ‘‘ the_opportu- 
nities he has had of a narrow examination of the plague, both in the case of 
the patients and in his own person, have given hima knowledge of the disease 
which may prove of essential benefit, 
auxiliaries, ignorance and terror, have been the principal causes that hitherto 
extended and continued its ravages. 

‘ Dr. Maclean has published ‘* Results of an Investigation respecting Epi- 
demic and Pestilential diseases, including Researches in the Levant concern- 
ing the Plague,’’ 2 vols. Svo., ISIS; and ‘*‘ Evils of Quarantine Laws, and 
Non-existence of Pestilential Contagion,”’ 1 vol. Svo., 1824. There is much 
important information contained in these books ; but it is to be regretted that 
there is also much that is wholly irrelevant. 
entertained of his compositions, there can be but one as to his conduct, and 
that is, that it deserves unqualified praise. 
manity, his activity, his perseverence, and his self-devotion to a pursuit from 
which every one else shrinks back with horror and dismay, are the qualities 
of no ordinary mind, and mark him as one of those men who seem destined by 
providence in different ages, as instruments to improve the condition of man- 
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kind by important discoveries and changes. And if Dr. Maclean did nothing 
more than lessen that debasing terror, which, while it degrades the mind, 
predisposes the body to take the disorder—if he only pointed out a new origin 
of the complaint and induced men of science to investigate it—if he merely 
set in his own person the example that medical men may approach the sick, 
so that they are no longer abandoned to ignorant empirics—if, in fine, without 
neglecting any reasonable precaution, which ought never to be omitted in an 
infectious disease, he has conveyed a feeling of security anda hope of success, 
he has already become a public benefactor.’ 


In Numbers V. and VI. of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ published 
also that year (1825), there appeared two very able articles, attri- 
buted to Dr. Southwood Smith, of Trinity Square, in which the ar- 
guments of the advocates of contagion are stated at great length, 
and triumphantly combated. The Reviewer pays a high compliment 
to Dr. Maclean, whom he denotes as ‘ one of those extraordinary 
men, who is capable of concentrating all the faculties of his mind, 
and of devoting the best years of his life to the accomplishment of 
one great and benevolent object ;’ repeatedly risking in this cause 
his life, and encountering for its sake all sorts of suspicion and 
abuse. We may observe, by the bye, that there must be a very 
strong disposition in man to truth, for on any principle of prudence 
no man would ever depart from received opinions. In politics he 
is branded as a revolutionist ; in religion as a heretic ; in business 
as a projector. ‘ If I held a hundred truths in my hand,’ said Fon- 
tenelle, ‘ I would not let one of them escape.’ Fortunately all men 
are not so prudent as the old philosopher; and in spite of example, 
every now and then there are men ready to sacrifice peace, happi- 
ness, and wealth, with the quixotic design of benefiting the world. 
All this, of course, is as it should be, because it is; for philoso- 
phical imprudence was not given to man without a reason, any more 
than worldly wisdom. ‘ But,’ continues the Reviewer, ‘ the demon- 
strations of respect and gratitude, which he (Dr. Maclean) has re- 
ceived from private individuals and from public bodies, in all the 
countries which he has visited, have proved that the benevolence 
of his intentions have been recognised, and the value of his labours 
appreciated ; and he may enjoy the further satisfaction of knowing 
that his opinions are making a steady progress, not only in his own 
profession, but among well-informed men in every station, and that 
at no distant period they will universally prevail.’ 


Early in 1825, a bill was brought into Parliament, founded on 
the report of the select Committee on foreign trade of the preced- 
ing year, with a view materially to alleviate the laws of quarantine. 
But such was the clamour against the proposed alterations raised 
by the Sanitarians in England, and re-echoed by those of the con- 
tinent, that Government thought fit to recede from their original 
intentions, and to re-model the law in such a manner, as to render 
it inefficient or nugatory, and scarcely intelligible; leaving, how- 
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ever, the most arbitrary discretion to the Privy Council. The Italian 
states had, in their alarm, or aifected alarm, for the consequences 
of the proposed diminution of quarantine in England, gone so far as 
to lengthen considerably the usual period of detention for British 
ships, as if the inhabitants of this country were actually empested ; 
the merchants turned their backs upon investigation, and even 
blamed Dr. Maclean, whom they had before encouraged, as if he 
had been the cause of this new mischief: and the Government, in- 
stead of remonstrating with vigour and firmness, as would have be- 
come them, against the extravagant measures of the foreign quaran- 
tine stations, weakly acquiesced, against their better knowledge, 
in the pernicious views and prejudices of the most insignificant of 
the Italian states. Would this have happened, if the quarantine 
restrictions had not, upon grounds very different from those of their 
merits, been in favour with the Government of this, as well as with 
the governments of other countries? In the mean time, petitions 
from Dr. Maclean, on the subject of these laws, were presented to 
both Houses of Parliament; one to the House of Commons, in 
March 1825, by Mr. John Smith, Member for Midhurst, and one, 
in June of the same year, to the House of Lords, by Lord King. 
Of the latter, which differed in some respects from the former, 
and which has not been published, it not being the custom of the 
House of Lords to print petitions, the following is a copy: 


‘To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Irelund in Parliament assembled. 


‘THe HUMBLE PetiTIoN or CuaRLes Macrean, M. D. 
*‘ SHEWETH, 

‘ That Quarantine Laws, purporting to be for the preservation of the public 
health, are founded on the belief that epidemic diseases depend upon a specific 
contagion. 

‘ That their object is to prevent the introduction and spreading of epidemic 
maladies generally, but more especially of plague and yellow fever. 

‘ That the means which they employ are bills of health; quarantine and 
lazarettos ; and in general, every mode of separation, seclusion, and restric- 
tion. 

‘ That this system originated in ignorant and credulous times; has been 
continued without proof ; and rests at this moment upon no other foundation 
than the assumptions of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

* That, with respect to yellow fever, the doctrine of contagion has, by the 
experienced part of the medical faculty, been for some time abandoned ; and 
that even those who still persist in maintaining it, admit that precautions 
against this disease are unnecessary in England. 

‘ That your Petitioner trusts he shail be able, even within the compass of a 
petition, to adduce to your Lordships sufficiently strong grounds for conclud- 
ing that plague cannot be propagated by contact; that its cause is incapable 
of being imported ; that that cause cannot, therefore, be a specific contagion ; 
and consequently that quarantine laws are without foundation or object. 
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‘ That in a plague hospital of Constantinople, in 1815, the result of a free 
intercourse, upon a large scale, betweeu the sick and persons in health, was 
proof that the disease is incapable of being propagated by contact, arithmeti- 
cally as nineteen to one; and that other unequivocal instances of a similar 
result are within the knowledge of your Petitioner. 

‘ That during the 140 years in which the commerce with Turkey was carried 
on by the Levant Company, previous to the establishment of quarantine in 
this country, as well as during the 104 years in which quarantine has existed 
—in all 244 years—no disease has been occasioned in consequence of impor- 
tation, by ships, or goods, or persons, into England. 

‘ That with respect to the last great epidemic ‘of London, in 1665, which 
happened in the interval (159 years ago,) its phoenomena have distinctly as- 
signed to it a place amongst epidemics, excluding it of course from the num- 
ber of contagious diseases ; the laws of these: two classes of maladies being 
not only dissimilar, but opposed. 

‘ That, contagions not being limited to soil, it would have been quite im- 
possible, did the supposed virus exist, that it should not have been in a con- 
stant course of importation, in the twenty thousand vessels, that must have 
arrived in British ports, during the first of the above periods, from countries 
liable to epidemic diseases ; and in the thirty thousand vessels, that must 
have arrived, during the last of these periods, could communities survive such 
ordeals. 

‘ That your Petitioner humbly submits, that the entire absence of sickness 
among the crews and passengers of fifty thousand vessels in 244 years, and 
among the expurgators of goods, in thirty thousand vessels, in 104 years, in 
England, is proof that pestilential contagion had not been shipped in any one 
of these vessels (for if it had been shipped it could not have invariably become 
extinct on the passage, nor could quarantine have prevented its affecting the 
persons or board) ; and that it had not been shipped in any one of the nume- 
rous cargoes which were imported during that long period of time, from coun- 
tries, in some of which epidemic diseases were almost constantly prevailing, 
is proof that it does not any where exist. 

‘That your Lordships will readily perceive that a specific contagion could 
not continue to prevail for a long series of years, ia any one country, without 
its being conveyed to every other with which that country had intercourse, 
whether by sea or land. 

‘ That the non-importation of the cause of plague into England by sea, and 
into Persia by land, at those times in which it has been raging in Turkey, 
is, therefore, a most unequivocal proof that that cause is not a specific conta- 
gion. 

‘ That, in principle, quarantine laws very much resemble our ancient laws 
against witchcraft, recently repealed, with this material difference in practice, 
that, whilst they are infinitely more destructive, they have not, however, 
fallen into disuse. 

‘ That, as your Petitioner has proved at large, in works which are before 
the public, these laws are, in times of pestilence, a powerful additional cause 
of sickness and mortality ; as well as, in other respects, highly injurious to 
many of the best interests of communities. 
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‘ That they impede science; produce immorality ; obstruct travelling ; 
restrict commerce, navigation and manufactures ; occasion the failure of ex- 
peditions and the destruction of armaments ; are injurious to the general con- 
sumer and the public revenue ; and are capable of being, as they have some- 
times been on the Continent of Europe, rendered eminently subservient to the 
purposes of despotism. 

‘ That the question at issue is a question of fact, fitto be decided by ap- 
propriate evidence ; not a question of physic, fit to be decided by professional 
authority, opinion, or vote ; that, of the validity of the doctrine of pestilen- 
tial contagion, from its having so long existed as a mere matter of faith in the 
Medical Schools, physicians are necessarily less competent judges than other 
persons of liberal education: and that, in all cases, induction of experiment 
ought to supersede assumption. 

* That, upon conviction consequent on direct personal examination, not- 
withstanding the previous inveteracy of prejudices in the Peninsula, the 
Spanish Cortes did, in 1822, reject, contrary to the unanimous advice of all 
the medical members of their own body, being nive in number, as well as to 
the known opinion of an immense majority of all the physicians of Spain, 
the third project of a code of sanitary laws, which had within a short period, 
been assiduously prepared by successive committees of public health. 

* That, ina work published last vear (1824), entitled ‘* Evils of Quarantine 
Laws, &c.’’ your Petitioner presumes to have refuted all the objections against 
the doctrine of non-contagion, which have been adduced by the advocates of 
the sanitary laws, and more especially in reports of the college of physicians, 
and in the evidence of medical witnesses examined by committees of Parlia- 
ment, in the course of the existing controversy: and that he now most re- 
spectfully solicits the justice from your Lordships, that his facts and argu- 
menis may be duly balanced against their assertions and assumptions. 


‘ That, if it should become manifest, upon thus fairly weighing the evidence 
on both sides, that pestilential contagion does not exist ; that quarantine laws 
are consequently without either foundation or object; that they are besides 
productive of infinite mischief ; that they are eminently anti-commercial, anti- 
social, and anti-christian; and that, whilst the evils apprehended from their 
abolition are purely imaginary, those which would result from their continuance 
are real and serious; all the best interests of mankind would imperiously 
demand the earliest possible abolition of restrictions which are a source only 
of evil. 

‘ That if, on the contrary, it should become manifest that pestilential con- 
tagion does exist, and that sanitary laws have both a foundation and an ob- 
ject; consistency, as well as public safety, would imperiously require, that, 
instead of being modified or abolished, quarantine restrictions should be aug- 
mented in duration, increased in rigour, and universally extended. 

‘ That as to ignorance respecting epidemic diseases, perpetuated by the 
fundamental error of the belief in pestilential contagion, may, on a reasonable 
computation, be attributed the deaths of several millions of human beings 
annually throughout the world, and the misery of many millions more, the 
earnestness, perhaps the importanity, with which your Petitioner presumes to 
press his conclusions upon the attention of yotr Lordships, will, he is per- 
suaded, be readily pardoned. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. 2 K 
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* That your Petitioner 
an epitome of principles obviously of extraordinary importance and universal 
applicability, entertains the most perfect reliance that your Lordships, in 
your wisdom, will adopt efficient measures, in order speedily to arrive at a 
decision respecting their validity, which may form a correct ground for legis 
lation, and prove permanently satisfactory to your Lordships’ minds. 


, having thus respectfully offered to your Lordships 


* And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray.’ 


In the different stages of the new Quarantine Bill, the subject 
was repeatedly debated in Parliament, and strong opinions ex- 
pressed against the doctrine of contagion, On the second reading 
of that bill, Mr. J. Smith is reported, in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ 
of the 3Ist of March, to have said, that, ‘ since 1819, the opinions 
of medical men had undergone a considerable change on the sub- 


ject. This was not the time for him to refer to the authority of 


Dr. Maclean; that gentleman, whom he was proud to call his 
friend, possessed more knowledge of the subject than any other 
man; and notwithstanding the prejudices and professional jea- 
lonsies he had to encounter, he had made many converts to his 
opinions.’ On the same occasion, and in the same Journal, Mr. 
Hobhouse is represented to have said, that, ‘ with respect to the 
opinions of professional men, there were many reasons why much 
confidence should not be placed in their conclusions. Such men 
were under such shackles from their very calling, that they were 


rarely found the friends of improvement. But he would say of 


that individual, whose name had been so deservedly eulogised that 
evening, he meant Dr. Maclean, that he was one of those extraor- 
dinary persons, destined as well from vigour of intellect as unremit- 
ting exertion and industry, to create a great change in the world, and 
to whom, in future ages, the finger of the historian will point as one 
of the greatest benefactors to his species.’ Mr. Wallace, one of the 
parents of the new bill, candidly admitted, ‘ that many of those 
who had heretofore entertained strong opinions as to the commu- 
nication of the plague by coutagion, now both felt and expressed 
strong doubts.’ In commenting upon this discussion, the editor of 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ says: ‘ High and deserved compliments 
were paid by almost all the speakers to Dr. Maclean, who suffi- 
ciently prov ed both his zeal in the cause of truth and the sincerity 
of his belief, by voluntarily exposing himself to contact with the 
plague at C onstantinople.’ Mr. Huskisson is stated to have 
declared, in a subsequent debate, that, ‘ even if he were convinced, 
as strongly as Dr. Maclean, that it was impossible to introduce the 
plague here, he should still think, that, under existing cireum- 
stances, proper precautions ought to be observed.’ This seems to 
be very little short of an acknowledgment of conviction. On the 
17th of June, on presenting Dr. Maclean’s petition to the House of 
Lords, it was well and pointedly observed by Lord King, that, ‘ if 
it were proved that the plague was contagious, then we did not take 
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half precautions enough; if it were proved not to be contagious, 
then no precautions and no quarantine were necessary: if the ques- 
tion were yet doubtful, it was a very fit matter for inquiry.” These 
discussions having terminated in the usual manner, 7. e. without 
any immediate useful results, the quarantine stations of Europe 
clung only the faster to their profitable delusions, and commerce 
and the public have continued to suffer as before. 


In 1826, Dr. Maclean determined to make an attempt, in order, 
if possible, to avoid the necessity of resuming the discussion in a 
controversial shape, to induce the President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, by conciliation, to exert his influence to procure an 
unbiassed investigation of the subject. The following correspon- 
dence, which he has considered it a duty to lay before the world, 
will show the extraordinary hostility which has prevailed against 
all fair examination of the doctrines at issue, and the no less extra- 
ordinary subterfuges which have been resorted to,in order to avoid 
doing justice to science and to mankind. The facts being before 
them, the public will judge for themselves of the nature and motives 
of this hostility. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 


Sir, 5, Beaufort Buildings, June 10, 1826. 

Persuaded that you must be of 6pinion that all points of medical science 
are fit to be decided only by their intrinsic merits, and knowing that, upon you 
personally, whether in your individual capacity, or in your official capacity, 
as President of the College of Physicians, much depends towards causing 
those merits to be subjected to a proper scrutiny ; that it is, therefore, in 
your power to accelerate or retard, to a certain degree, the progress 
of knowledge in your department; and feeling assured, from what I hear 
of your character, that you are desirous of promoting science, and the good 
of mankind, I address you with a frankness correspondivg with such senti- 
ments. 


You are, of course, acquainted with the nature of the controversy, which 
has long subsisted respecting the existence of pestilential contagion, and the 
operation of quarantine laws, and in which it has been my lot to have taken a 
principal share. Prepared as I am, if necessary, to continue to prosecute this 
controversy before the tribunals of the public and the legislature, I am, how- 
ever, I do assure you, much more desirous of proposing a mode by which it 
may be made to cease, in a manner that shall be creditable to all parties ; as, 
by such means, the benefits of acorrect decision would be the sooner obtained 
for the public, much professional scandal avoided, and our country made to 
take the lead, as it is entitled to do, of other nations, in the career of improve- 
ment in this important brauch of medical science. 

My proposition, then, is, that, abandoning all retrospective views and con- 
troversial discussions, a course of experiments should be instituted, as it 
were, de novo, in order to ascertain inductively the most efficient treatment, as 
well as to investigate the causes and means of prevention of plague and other 
epidemic maladies ; and to report to yourself, as President of the College, the 


results obtained. 
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Such a course of experiments, I beg to say, that I am willing and desirous, 
either alone, or with colleagues, to undertake ; and, I presume to think, 
that I may be deemed to have given proof of possessing some qualifications 
for the task. The power of causing a measure of this description to be 
adopted, I am humbly of opinion, rests entirely with you; for it is not to be 
doubted, that if a plan of investigation, obviously fraught with such immense 
benefits to the world, were recommended to his Majesty by the weight of 
your authority, he would be graciously pleased to direct, and would feel a 
particular gratification in doing so, the appointments to be made, which are 
necessary to carry it into effect. 

When you have duly reflected on the nature of these propositions, I shall 
be happy to be favoured, either personally, or by letter, with your senti- 
ments upon this very important subject, not doubting that they will be 
such as will be calculated to confer lasting benefits upon mankind, and to 
reflect lasting honour upon yourself. I remain, Sir, your most obedient 


humble servant, 
Caartes Macrean, M.D. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 


Sir, 5, Beaufort Buildings, June 26, 1826. 

In illustration of the observations which I had the honour of addressing to 
you on the 13th instant, I beg permission to state somewhat more fully why 
it appears to me that the institution of further experimental inquiry concern- 
ing the nature, and cure, and cause, and prevention of plague and other 
epidemic diseases, is equally indispensable, whatever supposition may be 
deemed to be the true one respecting pestilential contagion. In regard to this 
matter, there are three suppositions, some one of which must necessarily be 
admitted by every person to be correct : its existence is proved ; it is disproved ; 
or the question is undecided. On the first supposition, the operation of qua- 
rantine, and the method of treatment, would still remain to be investigated ; 
on the second, although quarantine, as being without an object, would neces- 
sarily be discontinued, the nature and cure, and the cause and prevention, of 
plague and other epidemic maladies, would, nevertheless, demand additional 
elucidation ; and in the third, all the poiyts at issue would require to undergo 
further scrutiny. 

Without wishing to urge a hasty decision concerning the proposition 
which I have had the honour of addressing to you, I may be allowed to ob- 
serve, that it would bea matter of personal convenience to me to be favoured 
with an early intimation of the general bias of your mind upon the subject. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


Sir Henry Halford. Bart., to Dr. Maclean. 


Sir, Curzon-street, June 28, 1826. 

I must own to you candidly that I thought the question, on which you do 
me the honour to address me, set at rest; and that I have determined not to 
move it, unless I receive instructions from the Government to bring it again 
before the College of Physicians. 

Icould not presume to open the subject to the King, in order to procure 
his Majesty’s interposition, but through the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. His Majesty is very generous and condescending to me on all 
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occasions ; but I dare not take advantage of the access which he is pleased to 
give me to his presence, to introduce business which concerns the public. 

I beg you to believe me, Sir, very much yours and faithfully, 
Henry Harrorp. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 


Sir, 5, Beaufort Buildings, June 29, 1826. 

However obvious it is that a scientific question cannot be set at rest by 
mere authority, it was no part of my purpose to induce you, at present, to 
move afresh the question of pestilential contagion. On the contrary, the 
principle of my address was explicitly to propose a measure, by which I was 
of opinion the interests of the public, and of medical science, would be mate- 
rially served, your personal honour, and that of the body over which you 
preside, consulted, my own just views promoted, and a controversy productive 
of much animosity and professional scandal amicably terminated. All these 
objects, I am persuaded, it is in your power readily to accomplish, by pro- 
curing, through the Minister for the Home Department, the appointment of a 
commission for conducting an experimental inquiry into the nature and cure, 
and cause and prevention of plague and other epidemic maladies, which should 
be entirely with a prospective view, and without reference to preceding dis- 
cussions, respecting pestilential contagion and quarantine. If your decision 
should be in the affirmative, I offer my services upon the principles stated in 
my former letters ; if in the negative, the public and the legislature will judge 
to whom the blame ought to attach of my being compelled to resume what I 
shall henceforth, in that case, call the Sanitarian controversy ; and more 
especially, if it should be made ultimately to appear that the nation has, for 
a series of years, been wantonly subjected to an annual expenditure and losses, 
amounting to several hundred thousand pounds, as well as to other enormous 
evils, in consequence of an opposition that shall prove to have been wholly 
frivolous and vexatious. Not doubting that you will decide according to 
sound discretion, and the paramount interests of the public, in this case, 
and that I shall be favoured with an early answer, I have the honour, &c. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir H. H. 

Sir, 16th July, 1926. 

I am sorry that events place me under the necessity of urging an early 
answer to my propositions recently made to you concerning the investigation 
of epidemic diseases. Information acquired since I last addressed you, 
respecting new and expensive projects, which are in contemplation, and are 
well calculated to perpetuate the existing delusions on this subject, makes it 
an imperative duty, on my part, if there should be much further delay, or if 
the answer should be in the negative, to recommence, through all the channels, 
which I may find open to free discussion, in all the quarters of the globe, the 
controversy, which I was otherwise willing to abandon, in a manner that 
should be creditable to all parties. You are doubtless, Sir, aware, that, 
besides the immense expenditure which must be occasioned by carrying these 
projects into execution, of building walls to shut out larks, and the ridicule 
which must accompany it, your determination, at this period, is the more 
important, and the more fraught with responsibility, on account of the pro- 
spect afforded by the melancholy state of the country, the destitution of the 
people, the absence of their accustomed labour, their depression of mind, &c., 
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of an epidemic fever in the autumn, which could not fail to be greatly aggra- 
vated by the adoption of any of those measures usually founded on the exist- 
ing delusions. The frankness with which I have addressed you, will, Iam 
persuaded, meet with a correspondiig candour on your part; and if you 
should not yet have been able to form any regular decision, you will perhaps 
have no objection, in the mean time, to acquaint me with what may be your 
intentions.—I have.the honour, &c. 


Sir Henry Halford. Bart., to Dr. Maclean. 
Sir, Wiston Hall, Leicester, July 1$, 1826. 

[ thought it proper to lay all your letters addressed to me before the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department; and as [ know nothing of building 
walls to shut out larks, nor have heard of any schemes in agitation by the 
Government, I must refer you to Mr. Peel for the information you want. 


I have been brought down here sooner than it was my intention to come by 
a private misfortune, but I shall return to London on Saturday.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Henry Haurorp. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir H. Halford. 


Sir, 24th July, 1826. 

I am happy that you have thought it proper to lay my letters before the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department; and I trust that I shall shortly 
be favoured with a decision concerning my propositions. In regard to the 
terms, ‘ high walls lo shut out larks,’ I beg to explain that I quoted them 
as they were familiarly applied to the preposterous walls, thirty feet high, of 
the lazaretto of Mahon, in Minorca, and those built in imitation of them at 
Malta, after the plague of 1813. (The contemplated measures in England to 
which I alluded, are land lazarettos at Liverpool, &c. In reference to this 
subject, I think it sufficient at present, without indulging in a single com- 
ment, barely to state the following propositions: 1. A specific contagion, it 
is evident, cannot continue to prevail for a long series of years, in any one 
country, without being frequently conveyed to every other with which that 
country has intercourse, whether by sea or land. 2. The non-importation of 
the cause of plague intu England by sea, and into Persia by land, under the 
circumstances of their constant intercourse with Turkey, is incontrovertible 
proof that that cause is not a specific contagion. 3. From the earliest inter- 
course between England and Turkey to the present time, being 246 years, 
140 without, and 106 with quarantine, no plague has been occasioned in con- 
sequence of importation by any of the 50,000 vessels which must have arrived 
during that period. It has never happened ; for a fact so remarkable, if it had 
ever occurred, would have been universally recorded. 4. The fact that the 
cause of plague has never been brought to this country by sea is sufficient 
proof that it has never been shipped ; for if it had been shipped, it could not 
have invariably become extinct in the passage, nor could quarantine have 
prevented the expurgators of goods in the lazarettos from being affected. 5. 
Under these circumstances, quarantine and lazarettos would be palpably with- 
out an object in England, even if contagion did undoubtedly exist in the 
plague of the Levant. 6. But that such an agent has never been shipped to 
England, during an intercourse of 246 years, from a country in some parts 
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wf which the plague almost always prevails, is assuredly proof sufficient that 
it does not exist there as the cause of that disease. 

Under all these circumstances, 1 confess myself utterly unable to compre- 
hend upon what grounds, under any possible supposition in respect to conta- 
gion, quarantine can be deemed to have any object, and much less to be neces- 
sary, in England. 

Surely, therefore, it would be better new to expend a certain moderate 
sum ia taking proper measures to ascertain the real state of the questions at 
issue, than to embark in an expense of, perhaps, fifty times as much in build- 
ing land lazarettos, which, even before they are finished, may be pronounced to 
be without an object? The prevalence of epidemic fever in Dublin and 
other places, and the too great probability of its becoming even general 
throughout the United Kingdom, give to this subject a great additional im- 
portance at the present moment. Requesting the earliest intimation respecting 
the sentiments of Mr. Peel, I have the honour, &c. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 


Sir, 5, Beaufort Buildings, August 14, 1826. 

[ take the liberty of requesting to be informed, whether, in laying my let- 
ters before the Secretary of State for the Home Department, you have recom- 
mended the adoption of my proposilions, or any other plan of inquiry into 
the nature and cure, and cause and prevention of plague and other epidemic 
diseases. From the great public importance of the subject, as well as the 
responsibility which it involves, [ think it necessary to be very candid, as well 
as very explicit with you, on this occasion. 

After taking a full view of the numerous articles which were written on this 
subject, during the last year, I beg to state that I am now prepared to show, 
even more distinctly, if possible, than I have already done, that sanitary laws 
are not only one of the opprobria medicorum, but in pre-eminence of mis- 
chief, the very opprobrium of the age; that they are no less barbarous and 
absurd than the ancient laws against witchcraft, and much more destructive 
in effect, although, perhaps, less terrific in form, than those of the renowned 
tribunal of the Inquisition, which, since 1523, even all the fanaticism of Spain 
has not been able to restore. It is demonstrable, that more human beings 
have been systematically sacrificed by the sanitary or quarantine laws in one 
season, in London, Marseilles, Moscow, Messina, Cadiz, Barcelona, and 
Naples, than have fallen victims throughout the world to the united operation 
of the laws against witchcraft, and the dreaded tribunal of the Inquisition, 
during the whole period of their-existence. Nay, it may even be doubted 
whether they have not, in equal periods, destroyed more lives than all the 
other scourges of mankind put together, war and insurrections included. 
In 1822, the non-professional members of the Spanish Cortes, judging of my 


cepresentations with their proper senses, did not hesitate to reject, by a consi- 


derable majority, this abominable code, even in direct opposition to the 
unanimous opinion of the physicians of their own body. being nine in num- 
ber! Yet, in 1826, there are to be found, among otherwise enlightened 
members of the medical profession in England, men who continue to uphold, 
even at the sacrifice of millions to the state, this very atrocious institution, 
the offspring at once of the most consummate tyranny and the vilest selfish 
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ness. You will readily excuse the force of this language, Sir, because you 
must be assured that I cannot mean it personally. The occasion calls for the 
most unvarnished statements, If pestilential contagion existed in every bush, 
sanitary laws would still be inhuman and unjustifiable. But if there be not a 
single fact upon record to justify a belief in the existence of such an agent, 
and if the possibility of its existence has been clearly disproved, as I maintain 
is the case, how much more criminal still will be the gratuitous support of a 
system, which, besides being expensive and otherwise pernicious, is thus 
proved to be without a rational object. It will be a curious, although not a 
difficult problem to solve, whence it happens that, whilst in America, France, 
and Spain, illustrious physicians have been anxious to proclaim their recanta- 
tion of doctrines shown to be discreditable, there should still be in England 
so infatuated an obstinacy of belief. 

I beseech you, Sir, as you value the dignity of science, the respectability 
of the profession, the welfare of society, and your own permanent reputation, 
that, if your leisure should not enable you personally to give sufficient time 
and attention to the examination of this most important subject, you would 
not receive without distrust the mere assertions of the partisans of this as- 
tonishing faith. In opposition to facts and principles as incontrovertible as 
the demonstrations of Euclid,—as clear as noon-day, you will assuredly not 
think .it justifiable to comsider the effusions, the mere assumptions, unmixed 
with a solitary fact to the purpose, of the various supporters of the Sanitary 
Laws, from the official and authoritative dogmata of a late Governor of Malta, 
to the anonymous fables of a writer in No. 65. of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
worthy to weigh as a feather in the scale. The gross absurdities and pal- 
pable delusions of the Sanitarians generally, who have taken part in this 
controversy, I am now occupied, in case I should be placed under the neces- 
sity of further exposing them, in fully displaying. In all their effusions, a 
knowledge of the practice of quarantine is, I shall show, uniformiy con- 
founded with experience of the plague. They have, in fact, nota particle of 
such experience. How indeed can persons, with the prejudices of nearly 
three centuries (according to themselves, of several thousand years,) obscur- 
ing their senses, discern the merits of any facts or principles, which contradict 
their indelible faith? It is utterly impossible that a thorough believer in 
pestilential contagion, whilst he remains such, should comprehend the real 
causes of pestilence. They are incompatible conditions of the intellect. A 
mind, saturated with false, cannot be accessible to true knowledge; or a 
blind man distinguish colours. 

With proof superabundant of the monstrosity of the quarantine laws, as 
well as of the absolute criminality of all attempts to stifle inquiry respecting 
them, whilst they are a source, in the present calamitous condition of the 
country, of constant and immense expenditure and losses, I am now fully 
prepared ; and the time is happily arrived, at which it has ceased to be in 
the power of mere authority to prevent the diffusion of any truth, under the 
shallow pretence that the question is exclusively professional, and enly to 
be judged of by professional men. Such doctrines are fit only for the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, and the sixteenth century. But, having stated these 
circumstances, I now, in the perfect spirit of conciliation, repeat the offer, 
which i have already virtually made in the course of this correspondence, of 
abstaining from pressing my particular claims and opinions (and in this 1 
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think I am making some sacrifice of honest fame,) upon the implied condition 
of being enabled, by your concurrence and that of the minister of the Home 
Department, to obtain for the public the benefits of an early and efficient 
inquiry into questions so deeply affecting their welfare. Upon him and 
upon you it will entirely depend, whether this important inquiry shall in 
future be conducted with or without controversy. I shall wait your answer 
fora week. I have the honour, &e. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 
Sir, September, 9, 1826. 

I had the honour of addressing you on the 14th ult., * requesting to be in- 
formed, whether, in laying my letters before the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, you have recommended the adoption of my propositions, 
or any other plan of inquiry into the nature and cure, and cause and preven- 
tion of plague and other epidemic diseases.’ The object of that measure 
must, as I conceive, have been either to promote, or to impede inquiry, or 
to transfer the responsibility to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ; and as silence can only admit of an unfavourable interpretation, unless 
I receive a satisfactory explanation on these points, in the course of the 
ensuing week, I deem it but candid to state, that I shall not only think myself 
at liberty, but consider it my duty, to publish our correspondence, with such 
commentaries as the importance of the subject demands in such a case! 'The 
public will be the judges between us. I have the honour, &c. 


Sir Henry Halford, Bart. to Dr. Maclean. 
Sir, September 14, 1826. 

In your letter to me of the 9th, you repeat your ‘sire to know whether, 
when I communicated your first, of the 10th June, to the Secretary of State, 
I made any observations in encouragement, or in discouragement of your 
proposal to open the question of quarantine again, with new documents. 

I have to reply, that I left your paper, with a copy of my note in answer 
to you, with Mr. Hobhouse, Under Secretary of State, without entering into 
the question at all. But, as I stated'in my note, that I considered the ques- 
tion as set at rest, and that I was not disposed to re-open it, unless Govern- 
ment desired me, as President of the College of Physicians, so to do, perhaps 
this might be considered as a discouragement ; for Mr. Hobhouse, when he 
returned me the papers some time afterwards, remarked that nothing could 
be more correct than my answer to you, (alluding, I suppose, to my declining 
to make use of my access to his Majesty’s person on account of his health, 
to introduce public business to his notice,) and that consistently with the 
answer I had sent you, I could not be the medium of communication with 
the Home Department, nor could I encourage any direct application by you 
to Mr. Peel. Mr. Hobhouse added, however, that if yew should make it, 
Mr. Peel would be ready to give it such attention as it might appear to him 
to deserve. 

I shall be sorry, Sir, if, by failing to communicate to you sooner the sub- 
stance of Mr. Hobhouse’s remarks, I have prevented you from taking such 
further measures as you might have thought proper. My apology is, that 
my time is fully occupied, and that I have too often to reproach myself for 
neglecting business which does not immediately belong to my attendance on 
the sick. 
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It is obvious, after this explanation, that you had better direct your future 
observations, not to me, but to the Secretary of State.—I am, Sir, much your 
obedient servant, 

Henry Harrorp 


Although Dr. Maclean had determined, in order to be able to 
place the good faith of all the parties in its true point of view 
before the public, to go through the ceremony of addressing the 
Home Department, he could not but perceive, from the tenor of 
Sir Henry Halford’s letters, the little prospect that existed of 
obtaining a fair inquiry; and he accordingly, in the month of 
August, (the state of the kingdom as to fever, and the state of the 
press, affording the opportunity of being attended to,) resumed 
the controversy in the newspapers. He successively published 
thirteen letters in the ‘ Globe,’ in confirmation of his own doc- 
trines, and in refutation of some of the most vaunted of the nume- 
rous articles, in favour of contagion and quarantine, which had 
appeared in journals, reviews, pamphlets, and books, during the 
two preceding sessions. In the eleventh and twelfth of these 
letters, (‘ Globe,’ 27th December 1826, and 12th January 1827,) 
he placed the subject in an entire new point of view, showing, from 
the bills of mortality in several pestilences in England, and from 
other proofs in other countries, that, in point of fact, and without 
avy reference to what may be the cause of these diseases, quaran- 
tine is not only inefficient for its professed object, but positively 
and highly destructive of human life. These two letters compre- 
hended the contents of a representation which he had transmitted 
to Mr. Peel, Secretary of State for the Home Department, on the 
2d of October 1826 ; assured, as the subject related exclusively 
to health and life, that, if there existed any intention of a bona fide 
inquiry, the course adopted would have been to refer this paper 
to the College of Physicians, requiring them to make a detailed 
report to the Secretary of State respecting its allegations. Dr. 
Maclean delivered this representation in person at the Secretary of 
State’s office, and was informed by the office-keeper that Mr. Peel 
was out of town, but that it would be forwarded to him that 
evening ; yet he next morning received a letter of the very same 
date from Mr. Dawson, the Under Secretary, in the following 
words :—* I am directed by Mr. Secretary Peel to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, dated this doy, submitting for his con- 
sideration some observations on the propriety of abolishing the 
quarantine or sanitary laws; and I am to acquaint you, that he 
has referred the same to the Lords of the Committee of Council 
for Trade, for their Lordships’ consideration.’ What share Mr. 
Peel might have had in the merit of this unusually prompt deci- 
sion, what influence the representations of Sir Henry Halford 
might have had in the adoption of the course pursued, or how far 
Mr. Dawson might have been provided with discretionary powers 
for the occasion, the reader will judge for himself from the context 
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of the whole correspondence here presented to him. One thing, 
however, is certain, that the merits of the paper in question could 
not have been very profoundly considered at the Home Office ; 
and it is to be hoped, that, under the new wra which is just 
opening, matters of such public importance will be treated with 
somewhat more gravity, deliberation, and justice. 

After a delay of three months, and repeated applications to the 
Board of Trade, and to the Home Office, Dr. Maclean did, at 
length, on the 3d of January 1827, receive the following notifica- 
tion from Mr. Under Seeretary Hobhouse: ‘I am directed by 
Mr. Secretary Peel to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 2d instant, and to acquaint you, that he has been informed by 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, to whom 
your observations on the necessity of abolishing the quarantine 
laws, and prayer to be appointed to investigate the nature, cause, 
and cure of the plague, &c., were referred, that their Lordships’ 
having in view all that has passed with reference to this subject 
during the last few years, are of opinion that there is no sufficient 
ground to warrant a compliance with your proposal.’ Shortly 
after the receipt of this intimation, Dr. Maclean, in a letter dated 
the 22d of January 1827, accompanying a new version of his 
representation, thus remonstrates with the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department: ‘ With due deference, I must be allowed 
to observe, that I am unable to comprehend how the consideration 
of the effects of the operation of the quarantine laws upon human 
life can come properly within the cognisance of the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade. There is nothing in my 
recent communication to you which at all directly concerns com- 
merce ; and although to that part of their Lordships’ opinion 
which regards myself, I may bow in silence, against that which 
concerns the public I am bound most solemnly to protest. I have 
now, therefore, to request, that in justice to the great public in- 
terests at issue, the representation herewith transmitted be referred 
to the Royal College of Physicians, as the body responsible for such 
general measures as affect the lives and health of his Majesty’s 
subjects ; and that, in the event of their thinking fit to deny the 
authenticity of my facts, or the validity of my conclusions, they be 
directed to state in detail the grounds of their judgment............ 
Any other than a detailed report, in such a case, would, as I have 
repeatedly experienced, be perfectly nugatory as to all the purposes 
of efficient inquiry ; and I cannot suppose it to be the wish of any 
branch of his Majesty’s Government, that the truth in this import- 
ant matter should not be fully investigated, and speedily applied.’ 
The following reply, dated the 27th of January 1827, was received 
from Mr. Hobhouse: ‘1 am directed by Mr. Seeretary Peel to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, and to 
acquaint you, that the proper department of the Government for 
superintending the execution, and considering the effect of the 
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quarantine laws, is that to which your former letter was referred ; 
and to which Mr. Peel must request you to address any further 
communications which you may have to make on the same subject. 
Mr. Peel does not intend to refer the paper which accompanied 
your letter of the 22d instant to the Royal College of Physicians.’ 
Was ever determination of public functionaries more palpable and 
unanimous, to evade examination and inquiry—the subject, too, 
regarding a demonstrated imposture, and destructive delusion, the 
consequences of which have been shown to entail upon the nation a 
pecuniary detriment of millions sterling annually? This extraor- 
dinary evasion has, notwithstanding the almost incessant solicita- 
tions of Dr. Maclean, been practised for a period exceeding eleven 
years, to the indelible disgrace both of humanity and of science. 
And these mischiefs are now further to be continued, because, 
forsooth, the President of the College of Physicians chooses to 
consider the question as ‘set at rest’ by authority—the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department thinking it right that facts 
which regard the health and lives of the people should be referred, 
not to the College of Physicians, but to the Board of Trade—and 
the Lords of the Committee of Council for Trade to be of opinion, 
that there is ‘ no sufficient ground to warrant a compliance’ with 
Dr. Maclean’s proposal, or the adoption of any efficient measure of 
inquiry of their own. Really this is a little too much in the way 
of a blind deference to authority at the present day ; especially 
when we consider the irresistible nature of the new facts set forth 
upon this occasion, ‘The folly is even said to be contemplated, 
directly in the face of this explicit evidence, to incur a further 
vast expenditure in the construction of land lazarettos. Surely 
this is a fit subject for the interference of Parliament, whose busi- 
ness it is to compel public functionaries to do their duty, when 
unwilling, by entering into a bona fide inquiry on subjects of im- 
portant national concern. But, whatever may be done by Parlia- 
ment, the inquiry shall be prosecuted before the tribunal of the 
public, until these disgré aceful institutions shall have been abolished. 
The question may in the mean time reasonably be asked, whether, 
if it had been felt that the College of Physicians could in decency 
have denied the authenticity of the facts stated, or the validity of 
the conclusions unfavourable to quarantine pe Tah from them, 
the reference proposed would not have been cheerfully consented 
to? The transactions of eleven years warrant an unhesitating 
answer in the affirmative. How disgraceful the inference ! 

The following are some of the leading facts stated in Dr. Mac- 
lean’s representation to Mr. Peel, showing that quarantine restric- 
tions are destructive of human life, and requesting that they might 
be referred to the College of Physicians for a detailed report ; a 
request with which that Secretary of State thought fit positively 
to refuse a compliance. 

Dr. Maclean had repeatedly demonstrated, by every variety of 
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proof, positive, negative, analogical, circumstantial, and ad absur- 
dum, that pestilential contagion does not exist ; and that quarantine 
ought, therefore, to be abolished, as being without an object. He 
has here taken a new ground, and shown that these restrictions 
ought to be abolished, as being, in point of fact, destructive of 
human life. Each probation is alone conclusive. What must be 
their force when united ! 


The destructive effects of the operation of the quarantine laws 
are clearly traceable, in all the epidemics in which they have been 
employed, and of which any correct history has been given, as 
those of London, Marseilles, Moscow, Messina, Naples, Noya, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Tortosa, Palma, Malta, Gibraltar, &e. But it 
will be sufficient for our purpose here to adduce some of the most 
striking and important instances. The history of the plagues of 
London, in 1592, 1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665, and the bills of 
mortality of those periods, present the following facts : 


1. Generally the first considerable increase of sickness took 
place early in July, and the first considerable decrease late in 
September, the usual epidemic season in such latitudes.—2. In 
the plague of 1592, quarantine laws not being in use, (they were 
not introduced into England until 1603,) the mortality during the 
period mentioned was steadily about fifteen hundred a-week, a few 
under or over.—3. In the subsequent epidemics, the quarantine 
restrictions being applied, the fluctuations during the same period 
were considerable ; sickness and mortality regularly and rapidly 
increasing during their operation, and as regularly and rapidly 
decreasing during their suspension. The effects of this operation 
were particularly striking in the plague of 1665. There were 
three remarkable periods of the disease. The first from November 
1664 to June 1665, during which time, there being no quarantine 
restrictions in force, the malady made but a slow and fluctuating 
progress. The second from the beginning of July to the 19th of 
September, during which time the sanitary laws being enforced 
with as great rigour as they ever admit of, the disease continued 
regularly to spread, with a rapid, decided, and appalling progress. 
The third, from the 19th of September to the end of the epidemic, 
late in November, during which time quarantine restrictions having 
been abandoned, the decrease of the mortality was at least as 
great, rapid, and decisive, as its preceding increase during their 
operation. It was precisely when sickness and mortality were at 
the highest, and when a disease that was really contagious would 
have spread with inereased rapidity, that the shutting up of 
houses, and other sanitary regulations, were abandoned as fruitless, 
nothing being looked for but universal desolation. Yet the weekly 
decrease of mortality was according to the following proportions : 
19th of September, the highest, 8297 ; 26th, 6460; 3d of October, 
5720; 10th, 5068; 17th, 3225; 24th, 1812; 31st, 1000; 7th of 
November, 1400, being an increase of 400, attributed to an 
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unusual influx of persons from the country ; 14th, 905 ; the subse- 
quent bills continuing to decrease, with some trifling fluctuations, 
until the mortality approached the standard of ordinary seasons. 

In Marseilles, in 1720, sickness kept regularly increasing from 
early in July to late in September, the sanitary laws being in strict 
operation. During the last month of that period, the average 
deaths exceeded a thousand a day. It was when mortality was at 
this height, that all precautions were abandoned in despair, reli- 
gious processions resorted to, and the pestilence immediately began 
to abate. 

In Moscow, in 1771, the usual sanitary precautions being esta- 
blished, the deaths continued regularly to increase from 200 daily 
towards the end of July, to 400 by the middle of August, to 600 
towards the end of the same month, to 700 at the beginning of 
September, a few days afterwards to 800, and successively to 1000. 
On the evening of the 5th of September, the people rose, broke 
open the hospitals, put an end to the quarantine, and restored the 
religions ceremonies used for the sick. They hunted down the 
physicians, broke their furniture, and sacked their houses. The 
quarantine laws were not reimposed, and the sickness immediately 
began to abate. It greatly declined in October, and almost wholly 
ceased in November. 

Thus, in the great epidemics of London, Moscow, and Marseilles, 
sickness and mortality continued to increase rapidly during the 
operation of the quarantine laws ; and upon the suspension of their 
operation, they as rapidly decreased, until their final cessation. 
The inference is inevitable. But if these restrictions had been 
continued, on the occasions mentioned, to the end of the epidemics 
respectively, it would still have been ridiculous to attribute to 
them any share in checking a sickness in October or November, 
which they had obviously contributed greatly to increase in July, 
August, and September. Similar facts have distinguished the 
other epidemics mentioned, and the same reasoning will equally 
apply to them. It would, therefore, be superfluous to enter into 
further detail. 

If, in point of fact, the operation of the sanitary laws is found, 
by experience, greatly to aggravate pestilences in their course, 
would it not be a gross absurdity to suppose that it could prevent 
their commencement? Accordingly, the case is notoriously other- 
wise. ‘The fever of Gibraltar, in 1813, for instance, commenced 
at the usual period of the epidemic season, although the place had 
been for several months previously in strict quarantine, on account 
of the plague of Malta. The fever of Tortosa, in 182], com- 
menced several weeks after the town had been put under the 
most rigid restrictions, on account of the alarm occasioned by the 
breaking out of the fever of Barcelona; and, principally owing to 
those very restrictions, destroyed almost the whole of the inhabi- 
tants. Of the survivors, who took refuge in the opposite villages, 
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bse- ; on the right bank of the Ebro, no person in health sickened, and 
ons, very few of the sick died ; nor did any one of the inhabitants of 
ns. 1 the villages, although in unrestrained communication with the sick 
"om 4 refugees, take the fever, excepting such as had visited the town 
rict of Tortosa. 
age These are facts, the force of which the innumerable vague hy- 
s at potheses which have sprung up, in the course of centuries, respecting 
eli- pestilential contagion and sanitary laws, cannot for a moment 
gan { withstand. They vanish before them like chaif before the wind 
sti- THE FATES OF PALMYRa. 
aily PART I, 
600 7 Tse past—the past—the hoary past ] 
z of ; It rises in its youth again ' 
00. O er Syria’s desert, void and vast, 
oke M [ see the Lord of Israel reign! 
the S From the green* land of palms, around 
the 4 The roofs of ancientt ‘Tadmor rise ; 
Che 7 And Syria’s breezes waft the sound 
ely 4 Of Zion's holy melodies ! ay 
ally 3 Behold the bearded Hebrew bend . i 
T’ward the far land Jehovah gave, 
ee While strains from I[srael’s harps ascend 
id First heard by Siloa’s distant wave ! 
the See the pale maids of Judah dancing 
cir In many a lone and palmy bower, 
on. Their glorious eyes, with dark fire glancing 
een id Beneath their own rich sunset’s hour! i 
uCcS uf It fades—it fades—the dream is o’er ; i 
to { see grey Tadmor’s roofs no more. ' 
ar; ; Again—again! in other years, 
ly, } On Tadmor’s site behold arise 
the } The young Palmyra ; bright she rears 
lly j Her marble crown in eastern skies! 
nto ; Long had she slept in dim repose, 
Fi Scorn’d or forgot by empires round ; 
id, When, like a new-born star, she rose, 
se, Brightening the waste’s remotest bound :— Pi 
ont Commerce had breath'd its quick’ning breath 
oy- O’er those lone sands on Syria's plain ; 
ed She rose from darkness and from death ; 
oi Alas, magnificent in vain ! ah 
int i * Josephus asserts that both Tadmor and Palmyra have the same signi- 
m- j fication, viz. the place of palms. 
he + Since writing the above, the author has become not a little sceptical re- ; 
he specting the local identity of the scriptural Tadmor and Palmyra. Solomon, : 
we are told, ‘ built Tadmor in the wilderness ;’ but, if that place occupied 
to the site of Palmyra, it is difficult to conceive how he could have built or go- 
Di- verned it, when Damascus, during all his reign, was in the possession of a 
oS, hostile king. Under such circumstances, whe. intercourse could take place 





between Jerusalem and Palmyra ? 


























































The Kates of Palmyra 


Soon the far sons of ev'ry land 
Mix in her marts, a varied throng! 
As wave on wave o’ersweeps the strand, 
They crowd her splendid streets along : 
To breathe, for gold, her distant air, 
Indian and Greek forsook their home ; 
And Mithra’s votary greeted there 
The servant of the gods of Rome. 
Now, through the buzzing mart, drags on 
To cumbrous length, some burthen’d wain ; 
Now, from his chafing bark, anon, 
An Arab marks the stranger train: 
The beautiful and haughty steed 
Curves his fine neck, and champs the wind, 
And shows, even thus, with what free speed 
He flung the wilderness behind. 
Next winds the lengthen‘d caravan, 
Laden with ev’ry precious store. 
By Nature given, or wrought by man, 
On many a far and favour’d shore. 
Rich Indian spices there are mix’d 
With treasures of the eastern bee ; 
And costly vases breathe betwixt 
Gums from the incense-bleeding tree : 
Sweet dates from many a grove of palm ; 
Grapes sunn’d on many a distant vine, 
Are blent with amber and with balm, 
With unwrought gold, and perfumed wine : 
There too, the wonders of the loom, 
That weaves the purple wealth of Tyre, 
Are piled o’er caskets which inhume 
Rare gems, like drops of erystall’d fire. 
Moving in long and docile line, 
Like their own kindred sands in hue, 
The camels, tow’rds their welcome shrine, 
File the voluptuous subarbs through. 
Fair was the scene that met around 
The weary traveller’s brightening eye ; 
Dear to his fainting heart the sound 
Of living waters warbling nigh: 
Oh, ne’er ean music breathe so sweet, 
No, not the music of the sphere, 
As those cool tones, when first they greet 
The desert pilgrim’s fevered ear !— 
Nor heard alone those * fountains well,— 
Oft, gleaming through festooning shades, 
Clear as they left their rocky cell, 
They gushed, or fell in bright cascades, 



















* The fountains of Palmyra have, in all ages, been celebrated for their 
beauty and salubrity. 
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The Fates of Patmyra. 


Through fadeless bowers, in whose rich gloom 


The queenly rose of Syria rear’d 
Her incens’d crown, and every bloom 
"Lhat gems the flowery East appear’d. 
There, o’er their beds the waters flash’d, 
Flinging the soul of freshness round— 
Here, into sculptured cisterns dash’d, 
Reviving, by their shine and sound, 
The camels, as around they stood, 
Draining the fresh and sparkling wave, 
Their grey forms imaged in the flood, 
Which deep their sultry nostrils lave ;— 
While near, beneath some lofty palm, 
Whose green shade trembles on the tide, 
The same sweet sounds their drivers calm 
To slumber at the fountain-side. 
Day wanes, and in the sunset’s glow 
The radiant hills of Syria rise ; 
And goldenly the plains below 
Catch the deep glory of the skies ; 
Magnificent the parting sun 
[llumes the pile, the fane, the tower. 
Or rests in loving light upon 
The green crest of the glowing bower, 
High on whose still and summer boughs 
The Orient’s burning nightingale 
Hymns to his crimson love his vows, 
And bids her odours sighs exhale, 
With soften’d sounds the waters fall ;— 
On the calm sunny air the cries 
Of toil and trade have died, and all 
Is hush’d into a quiet voice, 
A still, wide hum—that breathes of peace, 
And well beseems the gentle hour, 
When for a while life’s labours cease, 
And evening brings her golden dower. 
Calm, happy hour !—and when more bright 
Did thy soft presence gleam below, 
Than when, all glorified with light, 
Palmyra’s piles gave back thy glow? 
They fade—the last rich gleams of day 
Fade in the red dusk of the clime ;— 
And soon the stately streets are gay 
With lights, and music’s festal chime : 
The bowl is twined with flagrant flowers, 
The banquet spread in many a hall, 
And joyous fleet the rose-crown’d hours 
O'er many a brilliant festival. 
Yet some there were who stole from these 
To scenes less bright, but far more dear, 
Their hearts of loneliness to ease 
In solitude of sweet shades near, 
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The Fates of Palmyra 






Wooed by the hour which lovers love, 
When beauty looks most beautiful, 
And when the soft light from above 
Has power all dreams but one to lull ;— 
All, save that one, the dearest far 
Of all man dreams beneath the sky, 
Bright’ning his life, as some sweet star 
Lights up the cold wave murmuring by ; 
Palmyra then had shades as fair, 
As ever heard the whispered tale, 
Where no sound broke the star-lit air 
Save music of the nightingale. 


















All silent now !—The starry wings 
Of Midnight wrap the lonely plain : 
The murmurs of the sleepless springs 







Alone disturb her solemn reign. 
Oh, full of gorgeous gloom that hour, 
Where’er it falls, the wide world round ° 
It gives to every scene a power 
To stir the soul with thoughts profound ; 
With thoughts that, like sidereal strains, 
Are all unheard the bright day long, 
But when Night breaks their fountain-chains 
Gush forth at once in mystic song ! 
Yet ne’er on scene more grand, more fair, 
Look’d Midnight from her purple throne, 
Than that, which slept beneath her there, — 
The glorious City mute and lone! 
The everlasting stars shone down— 
The burning stars of that pure sky— 
Touching the dim and shadowy town 
With hues that met no mortal eye. 
In strange and awful light arose 
The sculptured arch, the column'd fane ; 
And in one glimmering haze repose 
Palmyra and her green domain. 
Yet seem’d a light more sad than this, 
To be by Syria’s midnight shed 
Upon the wide Necropolis— 








































The silent City of the Dead ! 
It gleam’d upon the place of tombs ; 
It tinged each pale white sepulchre, 
And glimmer’d on the cypress glooms 
That rose in funeral verdure there— 
Over the dust of those of old, j 
Who lived, who loved, and pass’d away, 4 
Leaving their story to be told 
By stones that long survive all clay :— 
There yet the proud tombs stand or scorn 
Of the forgotien desert-born !— 
Crediton. J. 
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PHEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 
No. XII. 
Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


In 1803, (February 21st,) while the negociations between Eng- 
land and France were rapidly tending to a war, which broke out 
in less than three months, Jean Peltier, editor of the ‘ Ambigu’ 
newspaper, was tried for a libel on Napoleon Bonaparte. This 
was a direct concession to the demands of Bonaparte, for ministers 
had received Lord Whitnorth’s despatch, reporting the conversa- 
tion which he had with Bonaparte on the February, in which the 
shelter and encouragement given in England to his enemies and 
libellers, was a principal topic of passionate complaint. Yet so 
inadequate was this concession, so perfectly fruitless and gra- 
tuitous, so overpowering were the other causes of quarrel, or 
rather so uncontrolable was Bonaparte’s rage for conquest, that in 
fifteen days after the trial, a message was brought to Parliament 
on the subject of military preparations carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, which was regarded as the immediate pre- 
lude to a new war; and another message, on the 16th of May, an- 
nounced the recall of the English and the departure of the French 
ambassador. In Mr. Peltier’s introduction to the original report 
of his trial, he says: ‘ Such was the nature of my affair, that, 
throughout the week which preceded the trial, it was a general 
opinion at the Exchange that my acquittal would be considered in 
France as tantamount to a declaration of war against the First 
Consul; and that wagers had been laid, as I was informed, that a 
verdict of Not Guilty would lower the funds five percent. In- 
deed, I have since known that stock-jobbers had, at Westminster 
Hall, persons to run with all possible rapidity to the Stock Ex- 
change, with the news of the verdict, if it should be pronounced 
before the House was shut. It was under these unpropitious 
omens that I sat in the Court of King’s Bench, and my anxiety was 
naturally inereased when the first object which I saw there, were 
the aid-de-camp, and the secretary of the ambassador of the First 
Consul, placed, in some sort, en faction, beneath the box of the 
jurymen.” 


The passages chiefly relied on were two, which, assuming the 
lawfulness of tyrannicide, held up Bonaparte as meriting the fate 
of Romulus or Cesar. Thus: 

Pour moi, loin qu’ a son sort je porte quelqu’ envie 
Qu’ il nomme, j’y conseus, son digne successeur ; 
Sur le pavois porté qu’ on |’ élise empereur : 

Enfin, et Romulus nous rappelle la chose, 

Je fais yoeu... .dés demain qu’ il ait |’ apotheose ! 
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View of the Law of Libel 


De la France, 6 houte eternelle ! 
Cesar, au bord du Rubicond, 

A contre lui dans sa querelle 
Le senat, Pompée, et Caton. 

Et dans les plaines de Pharsale, 
Si la fortune est inegale, 

S’il te faut ceder aux destins, 
Rome, dans ce revers funeste 
Pour te venger, au moins, il reste 
Un poignard aux derniers Romains. 


These are, no doubt, instances of what is called ‘ incitement to 
assassination,’ though no case of assassination ever occurred in 
which any assignable influence could be ascribed to swch means 
of incitement. The feelings of theorists in such cases, even if 
susceptible of just appreciation, differ both in kind and intensity 
from those which particular circumstances, gradually conducting 
or suddenly impelling to deeds of blood, generate in the actors. 


The Attorney-General (Mr. Perceval) warned the counsel for the 
defendant, (Mr., now Sir, James Mackintosh, afterwards Recorder 
at Bombay,) that if he should make the proceedings of a Court of 
Justice the vehicle of that mischief they were intended to repress, 
he would press it to the consideration of the Court as a ground for 
aggravating the punishment of the defendant. But of any such 
mischief Mr. Mackintosh’s speech was as guiltless as the Attorney- 
General, or Bonaparte himself, could desire. Many of the graces 
of eloquence it possessed in the highest degree ; but, in attaining 
the main objects of an orator, conviction and persuasion, it would 
be difficult to imagine a speech more unsuccessful, or less deserving 
of success. It was cheerfully and warmly applauded by the At- 
torney-General and by Lord Ellenborough, to whom it left little to 
answer, and much to apply in their own favour. It conceded the 
principles of the law of libel in all their severity and comprehen- 
siveness, and spent its force in inapplicable, and sometimes un- 
founded, speculation. In the outset he said: ‘ Perhaps I need 
searce say that my defence shall be fearless, in a place where fear 
mever entered any heart but that of a criminal.” Yet he soon 
after found it necessary to make the following large acknowledge- 
ment: ‘ In allother cases, the most severe execution of law can ouly 
spread terror among the guilty, but in political libels it inspires 
even the innocent with fear. This striking peculiarity arises 
from the same circumstances which make it impossible to define 
the limits of libel and innocent discussion—which make it impos- 
sible for a man of the purest and most honourable mind, to be 
always perfectly certain, whether he be within the territory of fair 
argument and honest narrative, or whether he may not have unwit- 
tingly overstepped the faint and varying line which bounds them.’ 
But, if it is ‘ impossible fcr a man of the purest and most honour- 
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able mind’ to distinguish between that degree of vehemence in 
discussion which a Court of Justice may tolerate as innocent, and 
that which it will punish as criminal, what superhuman sagacity is 
to guide the judge and jury to an unerring decision? Can any 
human tribunal be ‘ always perfectly certain’ that the paper be- 
fore it contains the genuine malum prohibitum, grounded as that 
avowedly is in this case, and professing to be coincident with the 
malum in se. Yet are judges the less prompt and peremptory in 
directing juries to consign the defendant to their mercy? Have 
we not just seen, that, in the judgment of Lord Kenyon, and of a 
jury, to describe the conduct of Paul Emperor of Russia, as tyran- 
nical and ridiculously inconsistent, was grossly to transgress be- 
yond ‘ the territory of fair argument and honest narrative?’ Nay, 
the judges declared in the House of Lords, while Mr. Fox’s libel 
bill was under consideration, ‘ that No cAsg had occurred in which 
it would have been, in sound discretion, fit for a judges sitting at 
Nisi Prius, to have directed or recommended to the jury to give 
a verdict for the defendant.’ 


In this branch of legislation jus est vagum et incognitum, and 
subjects to miserable servitude all who are caught, or liable to be 
caught, in its toils ; not from want of skill in the framers of the 
law, but because, as Mr. Mackintosh stated, ‘ it is a subject which, 
from its nature, admits neither rules nor definitions. What then 
is the remedy? Not definitions, of which the subject is not sus- 
ceptible,—not securities for impartiality in the selection of the 
jury, for perfect toleration of dissent in politics and religion is too 
hard a lesson for humanity, insomuch that intolerance assumes the 
appearance of a virtuous zeal for right and truth—but the restric- 
tion of judicial animadversion to those acts which, by fraud or 
violence, are injurious to person or property. 

Notwithstanding this incorrigible uncertainty of the law of 
libel, which ‘ inspires even the innocent with fear,’ Mr. Mackintosh 
passed an unqualified eulogium on the latitude of discussion per- 
mitted in England, and on the law by which his client was to be 
tried. ‘ There is still one spot in Europe,’ said he, ‘ where man 
can freely exercise his reason on the most important concerns of 
society, where he can boldly publish his judgment on the acts of 
the proudest and most powerful tyrants. ‘The press of England is 
still free. It is guarded by the free constitution of our forefathers. 
It is guarded by the hearts and arms of Englishmen, and I trust 
I may venture to say, that if it be to fall, it will fall only under 
the ruins of the British empire.’ Must not Mr. Peltier have won- 
dered to hear his counsel express so much satisfaction at the state 
of the law of England, and talk so magnificently of what a man 
might ‘ freely,’ and ‘ boldly,’ and of course safely, publish in the 
‘ inviolate asylum of free discussion,’ when the Attorney-General 
had, but a few minutes before, referred to the cases of Lord 
George Gordon and John Vint, which proved that those who did 
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think they might freely and boldly censure the conduct of foreigu 
sovereigns, or their wives, might have their freedom circumscribed 
and their boldness punished, if not subdued, by the discipline of a 
prison ? 

Mr. Mackintosh next attempted to show, first, that the ode at- 
tributed to Chenier, or Ginguene, was republished by Mr. Peltier 
merely as historical evidence of the state of political feeling in 
France, and with as little malice against Bonaparte as the editors 
of the English newspapers could be supposed to feel towards their 
own king and countrymen when they republished libels on them, 
translated from the ‘ Moniteur:* and, secondly, that granting it to 
be an original production, it was not a libel on Bonaparte, but on 
Chenier, or Ginguene, and the Jacobins generally, ‘ with a view to 
paint their incorrigible turbulence, and to exhibit the fruits of 
jacobinical revolutions to the detestation of mankind.’ Now, an 
advocate may be permitted to use any degree of artifice or sophistry 
that is likely tosuceced with those whom he addresses ; but failure in 
such hazardous undertakings must always be injurious, as implying 
the want of solid and just grounds of defence. In this instance, not 
only was there not thesmallest probability that one of the jury would, 
for a moment, acquiesce in the reasoning employed by Mr. Mack- 
intosh, but it was full of admissions destructive to the cause of his 
client. It conceded the main question, that the publications were 
libels, and it represented the stern and severe government of Bona- 
parte, as compressing the numerous and powerful faction of Jaco- 
bins, which still existed in France, with necessary and admirable 
firmness. Those who suggested the assassination of Bonaparte, 
were, therefore, desirous of subverting the best government which 
France was then capable of receiving. ‘This surely was a topic 
which it belonged rather to the Attorney-General to insist upon, 
who has contented himself with saying that Bonaparte was de 
facto the chief magistrate of the French Republic. The suppo- 
sition, moreover, that the publications were libels against the 
jacobinical enemies of Bonaparte’s government, was inconsistent 
with Mr. Mackintosh’s previous assertion, that ‘ the real prosecu- 
tor was the master of the greatest empire the world ever saw ; 
and with his subsequent declaration, that the trial in which they 
were engaged, and which the jury were to determine, was ‘ a battle 
between reason and power.’ ‘ Believing, as I do, that we are on 
the eve of a great struggle—that this is only the first battle be- 
tween reason and power—that you have now in your hands, com- 
mitted to your trust, the only remains of free discussion in 
Europe, now confined to this kingdom ; addressing you, therefore, 
as the guardians of the most important interests of mankind ; 
convinced that the unfettered exercise of reason depends more on 
your present verdict, than on any other that was ever delivered by 
a jury, 1 cannot conclude without bringing before you the senti- 
ments and examples of our ancestors, in some of those awful and 
perilous situations, by which Divine Providence has, in former ages, 
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tried the virtue of the English nation.’ He then took an eloquent 
view of the foreign policy of England, from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth downwards. But is it fit ‘ that the most important 
interests of mankind,’ and ‘ the unfettered exercise of reason,’ 
should depend upon the wisdom, discrimination, and integrity of 
twelve men, whether selected by an officer of the crown, or drawn 
by lot—sew ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit—where, too, the 
twelve may be told by the judge, that if they are satisfied that 
the passage in question means so and so, they are bound by thei: 
oath to find a verdict of guilty ? 

The Attorney-General had an easy task in his reply: He thrust 
the whole question, with all the convolutions of Mr. Mackintosh’s 
digressive eloquence, into a nut-shell: ‘ We are both agreed,’ 
said he, ‘ as to'the illegality of printing, and the illegality of pub- 
lishing, libels against those with whom we are at peace: the only 
question then for you to decide is this, whether or not these pub- 
lications, such as they are—whether these papers were, or were 
not published, with an intention of vilifying the French Consul ?’ 

Lord Ellenborough repeated the arguments of the Attorney- 
General, and concluded with these words: ‘ And in the correct 
discharge of your duty, I am sure no memory of past or expectation 
of future injury (from Bonaparte) will warp you from the straight 
and even course of justice ; but your verdict will mark with repro- 
bation all projects of assassination and murder. Consider, likewise, 
how dangerous projects of this sort may be ; if not discountenanced 
and discouraged in this country, they may be retaliated on the 
head of all those whose safety is most dear to us. Gentlemen, I 
hope your verdict will strengthen the relations by which the inter- 
ests of this country are connected with those of France, aud that 
it will illustrate and justify in every quarter of the world the con- 
viction that has been long and universally entertained, of the unsul- 
lied purity of British judicature, and of the impartiality by which 
their decisions are uniformly governed.’ Was Mr. Peltier tried 
for having entered into a project for assassinating Bonaparte * Were 
the publications set forth as overt acts, manifesting swch a purpose ? 
No. To retaliate projects of assassination would indeed be danger- 
ous ; but to retaliate odes and parodies representing George the 
Third as a tyrant, whom it was the duty of the leaders of the op- 
position to murder during the ceremony of his opening or proroguing 
Parliament, would not have been in the least dangerous. 

The jury did not take a moment to reflect on such points, nor to 
consider how their verdict would affect ‘ the most important inter- 
ests of mankind,’ and ‘ the unfettered exercise of reason,’ but im- 
mediately returned a verdict of Guilty. 'The defendant, however, 
was never called up to receive judgment, because war was renewed 
in less than three months after the trial. 

The trial of William Cobbett, in May 1804, for libels on the Karl 
of Hardwicke, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Justice Osborne, Mr. Plunkett, 
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and Mr. Marsden, contained in letters, signed Juverna, published in 
his Register in November and December 1803, is chiefly remark- 
able for passages in Lord Ellenborough’s charge to the jury, (which 
have been already noticed in a former article,) asserting ‘ that, by 
the law of England, there is no impunity to any person publishing 
any thing that is injurious to the feelings and happiness of an in- 
dividual, or prejudicial to the general interests of the State,—or 
that ‘ renders the person or abilities of another ridiculous.’ Thus, 
“ he admits this noble person to be celebrated for understanding 
the modern method of fattening a sheep as well as any man in Cam- 
bridgeshire.” Now, Gentlemen, what does this mean? Does it not 
mean to infer that Lord Hardwicke is ill placed in his high situa- 
tion, and that he is only fit for the common walks of life ” 


The jury, after a pause of about ten minutes, delivered their ver- 
dict—Guilty ! but Mr. Cobbett was never called up to receive 
sentence. Considering himself to be ill used by the anonymous 
author of the letters, who had abstained from all communications 
with him since the notice of trial, he surrendered the manuscripts 
into the hands of the Attorney-General, and they were discovered 
to have been written by the Hon. Robert Johnson, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland. 


In July 1804, Stat. 44 Geo. III. c. 92, (which, however, had been 
prepared before the publishing of the libels) was passed, which 
afforded the means, by its ex post facto operation, of apprehending 
Mr. Justice Johnson in Ireland, and bringing him to trial at West- 
minster. On the 18th January 1805, he was arrested at his house 
near Dublin, under a warrant signed ‘ Ellenborough,’ endorsed by 
J. Bell, a magistrate of the county of Dublin ; anda writ of habeas 
corpus having been immediately sued out, the validity of the return 
was argued before the Chief Justice, assisted by six of the other 
judges, and re-argued in the Courts of King’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas. In each court (some judges dissenting) it was decided 
that the return was good, and that the defendant must beremande. 


The principal points debated were, whether, from the occurrence 
of the word escape in the preamble, and in the enacting clauses, 
they were applicable to persons who had never left the country 
wherein they had committed the alleged offence ; and whether, from 
the use of the words ‘ felons and other malefactors,’ they could ex- 
tend to cases of misdemeanour. With respect to the first point, there 
were words more than sufficient to show that the enacting clause 
could not be confined to the case of escape, for, as the Lord Chief 
Baron said, the words of the 4th section, divested of their tautology, 
were nearly these: ‘If any personor persons, against whom a warrant 
shall be issued by a competent authority, for a crime against the 
laws of England or Scotland, shall escape, go into, or reside, or be 
in Ireland, the warrant shall be endorsed by a magistrate of the 
place into which he has escaped or gone, or where he resides 
or exists, and, under the authority of that warrant, he shall be car- 
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ried to the country from which it is issued, and then dealt with, as 
if he had been there apprehended.’ With respect to the second 
point, not only did the construction given to the statute de male- 
factoribus in parcis, 21 Edward I., show that malefactors and 
trespassers are synonimous ; and not only were the words ‘ felons 
and other malefactors,’ used in an analogous statute of 13 Geo. IIL., 
which clearly extends to misdemeanours, but the enacting words 
in the statute under consideration were, ‘ If any person, against 
whom a warrant shall be issued for any crime or offence against the 
laws of England &c.’ It was also objected that the statute gave no 
power of bailing the prisoner till he was brought to the nearest 
county in England, nor of enforcing the attendance of witnesses ; 
but these defects (afterwards amended by Stat. 45 Geo III. c. 92.) 
could not abate the clear force of the euacting clauses. In arguing 
these points, seemingly so simple, the exuberant learning and elo- 
quence of the Irish bar consumed days and weeks, and filled hun- 
dreds of the reporters’ pages. 

The defendant’s plea to the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
Bench of England, having been argued, on a joinder in demurrer, 
June 29, 1805, was over-ruled ; and the trial eame on, November 
23, 1805. The imputations against Lord Hardwicke and Mr. 
Marsden, in the letters signed Juverna, may be collected from the 
following passages: ‘ When I found, Sir, this portion of the king- 
dom overwhelmed by such consequences to our property, as the 
rapacity of Mr. Marsden and his friends, and such consequences to 
our lives, as the pikes of Mr. Emmet and his friends* have lately 
produced ; when I could trace all these evils as the inevitable issue 
from the head and body of such a Government as Lord Hardwicke, 
and I am told of his innowiousness and his firmness, I still reply 
the story of the wooden horse, and I shall still, notwithstanding the 
fate of Laocoon, raise my voice to my countrymen, and ery, quo ne 
eredite Teucri. ‘ What! is he one of the tribe of the Hobarts, 
Westmorelands, and Camdens ? Is he one of that tribe who have 
been sent over to us to be trained up here into politicians, as they 
train surgeons’ apprentices in the hospitals, by setting them 
first to bleed the pauper patients ? Is this the time for a continuation 
of such experiments?’ To Mr. Justice Osborne, was imputed a 
servile and corrupt flattery of Government. It was said that he, the 

junior judge of the twelve, had been very anxiously selected and 
placed in a commission for the trial of rebels in the shires of Antrim 
and Down, over the heads of a number of his seniors ; and that, 
acting in the spirit of secret instructions from Mr. Secretary Mars- 
den, he had, in his address to the grand jury of the county of Antrim, 
said, that ‘ through the well-timed efforts and strenuous exertions 
of a wise and exeRGETIC Government, &c., the progress of such 





* Alluding to the insurrection in Dublin on the 23d July, 1803. 
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crimes, as had lately disgraced this country, had been effectually 
checked.’ ‘ With what amazement (the letter proceeded) the 
grand jury must have received such a broadside poured upon the 
truth of the fact, T cannot, as I was not present, know: but I can 
very well imagine what the feelings of twenty-three well informed 
gentlemen must have been.’ To Lord Redesdale it was imputed 
that, in advising Government, he was ‘ known to be influenced by 
motives very different from general justice ;’ ‘that he was fond of 
the money of other men; that he protected the rapacity of Mr. 
Marsden ; and that he had made a rule or order, by the effects of 
which the secretary of the Master of the Rolls would be deprived of 
all fees, for the purpose of throwing all those fees into the hands 
of the secretary of the Chancellor, the better to enable that secre- 
tary to discharge the pension of some unknown annuitant on his 
official profits. To Mr. Plunkett, Solicitor-General, it was im- 
puted, that Mr. Emmet, after his conviction and sentence, had ut- 
tered the following apostrophe regarding him: ‘ That viper, whom 
my father nourished! He it was from whose lips I first imbibed 
those principles and doctrines, which now, by their effects, drag me 
to my grave ; and he it is who is now brought forward as my pro- 
secutor, and who, by an unheard-of exercise of the prerogative, 
has wantonly lashed, by a speech to evidence, the dying son of his 
former friend, when that dying son had produced no evidence, had 
made no defence, but, on the contrary, acknowledged the charge, 
and submitted to his fate.’ For this libel Mr. Plunkett had ob- 
tained a verdict against Mr. Cobbett, May 26, 1804, with 5001. 
damages. 

That a judge should have written libels, ought not to excite much 
astonishment. The author of the libels of ‘ Junius,’ instead of 
being promoted to a seat in the Supreme Council at Bengal, and 
being made a Knight of the Bath, might have risen to be a judge or 
a chancellor ; and these libels have been ascribed to some of our 
first statesmen, rather with the intention of doing honour to their 
memory, than of derogating from their characters. It may, how- 
ever, be said, that a judge contracts an engagement to administer 
the law, as it /s, and to set an exampte of obedience and confor- 
mity to all its injunctions ; and that,if Mr. Johnson, when a mem- 
ber of the Irish House of Commons, had felt that the law of 
libel was a yoke, which neither we nor our fathers could bear, it 
was his duty to attempt its removal, and not to accept an office 
which might compel him to inflict on others that fate of Laocoon, 
by strangling them with arid maxims from ‘the books,’ which at 
length overtook himself. Still, we are not entitled to infer, from 
his rash and uncharitable estimate of the characters of men in high 
office, that he was capable of lending himself to any act of mean- 
ness or wickedness, either as a judge or as a man. 
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lly ; Very different, however, was the degree of criminality which the ' 
he : Attorney-General attached to the offence with which he charged : 
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oe The course adopted by Mr. Justice Johnson in his defence seemed ¢ 
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.’ 4 - clumsy and futile attempt to disprove his handwriting, he tacitly 
0. 7 acknowledged the propriety, and submitted to the weight, of every ( 

; imputation and hard word that the Attorney-General had thrown 
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a verdict of Guilty. A nolle prosequi was entered upon this indiet- 
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THE BARD’S REPLY. 

You ask me what reward I seek 
For all this endless toil of rhyme, 

And why my golden dreams | break 
Unfinish’d, thus, in morning's prime ; 
And whether, wrestling so with time, 

I gather not his gifts too fast, 

Like fiery youth, that still doth climb 

At melting joys too crude to last. 

Perchance my reinless wishes breed 
A labour barren and unblest, 

And only prompt to yoke the steed 
To plough the desert, which ’twere best 

Leave sleeping in unbroken rest : 

My thoughts I may brood o’er with pain, 

As birds in some forsaken nest 

Waste oft their genial warmth in vain. 


Thus it may be—but hope deceives, 
If so, with flattering dreams my mind ; 
And, perch’d on loftiest wishes, weaves, 
To crown the name I leave behind, 
Wreaths blooming ever ; such as bind 
Our Milton’s awful brows, and shed 
Diviner perfume than we find 
Ip Araby, around his head. 


But should my name be quite forgot, 
Like his who rear’d the pointed pile 
To heaven, upon that desert spot 
Where Egypt drinks the flowing Nile ; 
Yet, let these verses live the while, 
And be, like that same structure, high, 
An Alp, whence spirits proud may smile 
On earth’s poor tribes slow wandering by. 


And Jet me gather from my urn 
The secret suffrage of the heart, 
And sce my kindled spirit burn 
In breasts touch’d by the flame of art ; 
With this reward I would not part 
For care-steep’d crowns and sceptred power ; 
These go by auction in Death’s mart ; 
That blooms your own eternal flower. 


iets utiei jae, oe 


Bion. 
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THE ZENANA.* 


A.tuHovueH India has now been for so many years a province of 
the British Empire, we still know but imperfectly the manners, 
customs, and opinions which prevail among its inhabitants. T'ra- 
vellers who pass rapidly through the country have no means of 
learning minute peculiarities ; and, generally, the Company’s ser- 
vants, who pass their lives there, and have ample time for observa- 
tion, grow too familiar with the habits of the Natives to think 
them worth recording. Besides, a dry enumeration of customs, in 
themselves trivial, though throwing great light on national charac- 
ter, must always be irksome, both to writers and readers. But 
when these same customs are put before the reader’s eye in a lively 
narrative, and in conjunction with the characters which they 
create, we observe their nature without effort. Perhaps, therefore, 
tales, novels, romances, plays, &c., are the best medium through 
which a knowledge of the East can be conveyed to Europeans ; for 
into such compositions every peculiarity belonging either to the 
country or the people may properly be introduced, and that, too, 
in a manner that shall impress a correct idea of it on the reader’s 
memory. Hajji Baba has thrown more light on Persian manners 
than a hundred travellers; and the ‘ Zenana,’ the work now before 
us, may strictly be said to open a clearer view of the habits and 
customs of the Hiudoos and Musulmans of India, than has ever 
been afforded by any other book, whether true or fictitious. This 
is high praise ; but few readers, competent to form a judgment on 
the subject, will say that it is undeserved. Perhaps, indeed, a tinge 
of caricature may, now and then, be discovered in its pictures, 
which for the most part are of a comic cast; but this, though it 
heightens the effect, does not detract from their general cor- 
rectness. 


The ‘ Zenana’ is a collection of short novels, of various degrees 
of excellence, but all turning on Indian manners, and arising from 
one parent tale, like the stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ How 
the author was furnished with the rude materials of these narra- 
tives, the reader shall learn from his own mouth : 


‘ The author of the following pages, shortly after his arrival in India, had 
the good fortune to be nominated to a civil appointment at an out-station a 
considerable distance from the Presidency. Ere he could perform the duties 
required of him, to the satisfaction of his superiors, he found a thorough 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindoostanee languages indispensably neces- 
sary ; and as the service he was employed in rendered it requisite that he 





* The Zenana; or, a Nuwaub’s Leisure Hours, By the Author of ‘ Pan- 
durang Hari ; or Memoirs of a Hindoo.' 3 vols. London. 1827. 
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should be able to converse with the Natives of the country with tolerable ease 
and fluency, he directed his attention more particularly to the colloquial 
branches of the languages. The first step was to unlearn what he had pre- 
viously gleaned from books written in the Roman character, and diligently to 
adhere to the Persian and Nagree, which, together with daily practice in con- 
versation with the Natives, failed not to succeed. 

* Having conquered the first and greatest difficulty, viz. proper pronuncia- 
tion, the author was naturally led to desire a further intimacy with the lan- 
guages, as well as manners and customs, of the people amongst whom he was 
placed. As well, therefore, for amusement as instruction, when evening 
closed in, he assembled the Natives of his establishment, and those who felt 
competent to the task, requiring from them the relation of some entertaining 
tale, which the author’s moonshee (or tutor). who was invariably present on 
such occasions, committing to writing, was on the following day translated, 
by his assistance, into English. At first, considerable hesitation was evinced 
by the people called upon for this purpose ; some pleading ignorance, others 
want of courage to appear before Master in his own apartment, to narrate 
tales: a promise of reward, however, to him who should relate the most 
amusing story, removed all difficulty. Although but one man in the author’s 
establishment could claim any pretension to ability, nevertheless the report 
having gone abroad, in a few cays others offering their services, related 
several popular and traditional tales, with evident willingness and good- 
humour.’ 


The scene of the first story, from which all the others arise, is 
laid in Surat, a city already celebrated both in fiction and in his- 
tory. Here resided the Nuwaub, Jelal-ed-leen, whose passion for 
beauty, fomented by his ministers, but checked by a singular 
fatality, gave rise to all the events and inventions recorded in the 
‘ Zenana.’ It would not be difficult to give the reader a sketch or 
skeleton of this introductory tale, but it would necessarily be too 
meagre to afford any proper notion of the narrative itself, which, 
although long, is not told in a prolix style. We shall, therefore, 
merely observe, that by the zeal of his chief minister, who, being in 
disgrace, was anxious to be restored to office, Jelal-de-deen acquires 
possession of a very beautiful Persian slave, whom he vehemently 
admires, and wishes to marry. The fair one, however, pretends to be 
under the influence. of the stars, and that the conjunetion of certain 
inhabitants of the sky must take place before she can consent to a 
union with the Nuwaub. During the interval between his proposal 
and the time fixed by the constellations for his marriage, the 
Nuwaub consents to amuse himself with story-tellers, and accord- 
ingly commands various inhabitants of Surat to repair with their 
best inventions to his palace, and there, in the presence of himself 
and of his favourites, and in the hearing of the ladies of his harem, 
who sat concealed behind a silken curtain, to relate each a story. 
His orders are of course obeyed, and in this manner the author’s 
design is accomplished. 


Not one of these engrafted tales is short enough to be here 
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copied entire; and portions of any of them would hardly be so 
proper for extracts as many parts of the introductory story. From 
this, therefore, we shall select a passage or two, which will give 
the reader a tolerably correct idea of the writer’s general style and 
class of abilities. 

The Nuwaub’s prime minister being in disgrace, for reasons not 
necessary to be here detailed, sought anxiously for an opportunity 
of regaining Jelal-ed-deen’s favour ; and knowing well his master’s 
failing, imagined he could not more certainly effect his purpose 
than by enriching the royal seraglio with some extraordinary spe- 
cimen of beauty. His barber, Buxoo-bhae, a man equal to any 
shaver in Hindoostan in volubility of tongue and passion for news, 
informing him that an Arab ship in the harbour contained a lady 
of unspeakable beauty, whom he had seen through a crevice in 
the cabin partition, while there to operate on the captain’s beard, 
Moye-ed-din, the minister, immediately conceives the hope of pro- 
curing this lady, and of making her a peace-offering to nis offended 
master. Desirous, however, of ascertaining the absolute correct- 
ness of Buxoo’s report, Moye-ed-din himself repairs on board the 
ship, disguised as a perfumer, and the better to conceal his person, 
has his beard dyed red by the ministry of Buxoo-bhae. Out of 
this. ingenious contrivance arise two or three very ludicrous scenes. 
The captain of the Arab ship, upon whom the honest minister thus 
waits in the disguise of a perfumer, is afterwards invited by Moye- 
ed-din to visit him at his palace ; when the acute son of Ishmael 
discovers in the ex-minister the perfumer of whom he had pur- 
chased attar the day before. It is true, Moye-ed-din, who had no 
longer occasion for a red beard, endeavours by a thousand ablu- 
tions to cleanse his chin from Buxoo-bhae’s infernal dye, but to no 
purpose ; his beard remains as red as Judas’s. But this part of 
the story being by no means long, we will give it in the author’s 
own words: 


* Searcely had he finished dressing, when a servant announced the arrival 
of the Captain, whom Moye-ed-din desired might be seated in the hall, and 
that he would soon join him. Suddenly he recollected his stained beard, and 
proceeded to wash and clean it, in the expectation of once more beholding his 
own glossy black one. But what was his mortification, on finding that all 
his attempts to remove the stain were ineffectual ; the more he washed, and 
soaped, and rubbed, the stronger appeared the abominable carroty hue of his 
beard. He cursed the barber from the bottom of his heart, though the poor 
fellow was as ignorant as himself as to the consequences of the application 
of the liquid he had provided. What could he do? Never was he so per- 
plexed before. His guest was waiting his appearance to welcome him to his 
palace; longer delay was impossible ; he called for lime-juice and salt, with 
which he once more commenced rubbing his beard, until both his arms ached 
with pain, and he himself brought into a profuse perspiration, but all to no 
purpose ; and he was forced to present himself before the Arab Captain, 
Jabouring under the apprehension that, with his carroty beard, and strongly 
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scented person aud palace, he should certainly be recoguized as the perfumer 
who visited the ship in the morning. 


‘ These were not anticipations of the most pleasing kind to a man like 
Moye-ed-din, who, not being in full powers of his Deewanship, was the more 
particularly anxious by his external appearance to leave no room in the mind 
of his guest to imagine the contrary. Having framed no reply if taxed by the 
Captain with being uo minister but a cheating perfumer, he entered the hall, 
and politely welcomed his guest, who drew back with ambiguous looks, and 
rather a haughty deportment: he had long had an opportunity of smelling the 
perfumes, and now verily believed the vender himself stood before him, 
having the assurance to assume the name and character of Deewan. Again 
he thought this could not be the case ; but the magnificence around him, and 
the perfumed carroty beard before him, quite confounded him ; for, indepen- 
dent of the hair on the face, he could swear the features were those of the 
attar from whom he had purchased a few bottles of essence in the morning: 
perhaps the Deewan’s brother was a perfumer, and brothers are often very 
much alike ; yet it was not very likely there should be such a difference in 
their stations of life. These doubts and conjectures crowding so fast on the 
brain of the Arab, caused him to receive the repeated welcomes of Moye-ed- 
din with an awkwardness easily to be accounted for by his host, though he 
endeavoured to sustain the character of Deewan as if nothing had happened 
to discompose him. He threw his shawl in graceful folds around him, twisted 
his carroty mustachios, and commenced familiarly te discourse with his guest : 
‘« I was apprehensive,”’ said he, ‘* that as a stranger, and a man of rank, you 
would not find a suitable lodging during your sojourn in this city, and as I 
make ita rule to pay attention to all strangers, particularly those of your 
country, I beg you will consider my palace as your home, as long as you 
remain here.’’ The Captain thanked him politely, and now became certain 
he had entertained unjust suspicions, for he remembered the perfumer could 
not speak a word of Arabic, whereas the man before him expressed himself in 
that language in the most perfect and easy manner ; nevertheless, he could 
not take his eyes from the carroty beard of poor Moye-ed-din, who thought 
himself bound to notice such a breach of good manners.—‘t Excuse me, my 
lord,’’ said the Arab, ‘‘ but I have this day seen a man, so exactly resembling 
yourself in every respect, that, but for your politeness, and the magnificence 
around me, I could have sworn you were the same man,.’’—‘‘ Ah, indeed !”’ 
said Moye-ed-din, ‘‘ who could the person be? I am not aware of any one 
in the city so exactly resembling myself.’’-—‘‘ Pardon me, my lord, but as I 
am by your language and manner fully convinced of my error, it is not neces- 
sary to mention the person who has certainly the honour of bearing the exact 
counterpart of your lordship’s countenance.”’’ 





































An incident soon occurs, which entirely convinces the honest 
Arab that he is really in the dwelling of the Nuwaub’s prime 
minister, and he thus expresses his conviction : 








‘* [ peally cannot help laughing, my lord,’’ said the Captain, who was 
smoking a second chillum, ‘‘ at my stupidity on having first had the honour 
of seeing you to-day, for you may remember I took you for another person, 
who, now I think of it, and have had leisure to contemplate your noble 
countenance, was not a bit like you; instead of an aquiline, he had a-fiat, 
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broad, ugly nose, and was not near so tall as yqu are, and unable to speak a 
word of Arabic. I really ought to make a thousand apologies for having so 
confounded ugliness and beauty.’ 

*** Oh, you flatter me, Captain, but I told you I was not aware of any one 
so exactly resembling myself being in this city, and felt assured you would, 
ere we parted, discover your error; but I was about to say that I understand 
you have on board a female of exquisite beauty.” 

“An angel, my lord; but how, may I ask, did you gain your informa- 
tion ?”” 

**“* Why, we who are in power you know, Captain -—— 

*** Ay, true, my lord, I craye your pardon, it is your duty to become 
acquainted with every particular.” 

*** You say wisely, Captain, it is our duty ; but I wish, with your permis- 
sion, to behold the fair one with mine own eyes.” 

* * Impossible !”" 

‘© Impossible, Captain! why is she not for sale ?”’ 

*** She was ; but is disposed of.”’ 

* ** Disposed of, say you ; to whom?” 

** To the Cotwall.”’ 

Here was a blow to the hopes of the Deewan; his hookah-snake fell from 
his hands, and he sat like one stupified, whilst the Captain puffed away, with 
utter unconcern and indifference. 

* ** Captain,’’ said the Deewan, ‘* the Cotwall must not have her." 

* * But the bargain is made, my lord.”” 

‘** Then it must be broken. How much has he agreed to pay?” 

‘*« Ten thousand rupees.’’—‘* You shall have twenty.” 

‘** T must not break my word.’’—‘* Thirty.” 

** An Arab’s word, my lord.”’—* Forty.”’ 

‘ * She is yours.’’ 

* So much for an Arab’s word,’’ thought Moye-ed-din, at the same time 
extending his hand to the Arab, who gave it a cordial shake. ‘I tell you 
the truth,’’ said Moye-ed-din, ‘* the lady is for the Nuwab, not for myself; 
therefore you need not fear the consequences of the Cotwall's resentment ; 
rest assured he will not trouble you again with a word on the subject. But 
as we have an hour to spare, suffer me to accompany you on board your 
vessel, that I may be able to give a good account to the Nuwab of the lady ; 
and if she answers my expectations, lose no time, but accompany me to the 
Mahmud-a-baugh palace, where I will introduce you to the Nuwab, to whom 
I will previously give so glowing an account of the beauties awaiting him, 
that he will treat you with respect, and close with you for the money."’ 

‘“ Agreed,”’ said the Captain, *‘ let us be off to the vessel.”’ ’ 


Then comes the unfortunate red beard upon the carpet again; 
the Deewan (prime minister) being sent for by the Nuwab, upon 
whom, having been in disgrace, he had not waited, for more than 
six months, recollects Buxoo’s exploit upon his chin, and is utterly 
confounded. However, he resolves as follows: 


‘ Palanquins were in readiness, and Moye-ed-din was about to proceed, 
when he recollected his strangely metamorphosed beard ; how mortifying was 
it to be compelled to appear thus disfigured in the presence of the Nawab. 
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What was to be done? One half hour’s delay might be the means of his not 
seeing his master, and the golden opportunity neglected, might irrevocably 
ruin all his hopes of re-instatement in his good graces. He determined, there- 
fore, to proceed by the road in which was situated the barber’s shop, in the 
hope that Buxoo, having turned his hair red, might be acquainted with the 
means of turning it black again. 


‘ Accompanied by the Captain, he set off for the Mahmud-a-baugh palace, 
directing his bearers to stop at Buxoo’s shop. The bearers accordingly halted 
at the well-known shaving place, and the Deewan, apologizing to the Cap- 
tain, assured him he would be with him in a few moments, and alighted from 
his palanquin. The Deewan, in a low voice, informed him of the effects of 
his cursed dye, and demanded forthwith his own black beard again. The bar- 
ber was really concerned at the unfortunate consequences, particularly when 
he understood his master was about to make his first visit to the Nuwab. “If 
you will spare a moment, my lord, and condescend to enter my shop, I think 
I may be able to put all right again. The Deewan followed, and submitted 
to the operations of the barber, who applied a black mixture, which soon re- 
instated the minister’s beard to all its former beauty. Pleased beyond mea- 
sure, he rewarded the barber, and joined his companion, to whom he made 
many apologies, taking care to muffle up his head, to prevent his observing 
the sudden change of beard ; intending, however, to explain the whole affair, 
if necessary, as soon as the Persian lady should be safely lodged in the 
Nuwab’s Zenana.’ 


With this double-dyed beard, Moye-ed-din repairs, as we have 
seen, to the Nuwab’s palace, where his chin’s accursed metamor- 
phosis again covers him with confusion : 


* Though Moye-ed-din heard not one word by which he could dare to con- 
strue any intention of reinstatement in his former office, yet he imagined he 
perceived a favourable moment to inform the Nuwab of the great beauty lately 
arrived, and requested permission to mention a circumstance of importance. 
The Nuwab postponed the hearing, as the sun had set, and it was proper they 
should recite their prayers, and go through their ablutions. Water being 
brought, the Nuwab and Moye-ed-din sitting opposite each other, commenced 
praying and washing. Moye-ed-din, with closed eyes, muttered over his 
prayers with great earnestness, but was aroused from his composed state of 
mind, by hearing the Nuwab set up a loud and hearty laugh, which greatly 
amazed him ; but casting his eyes on his own beard, all surprise vanished, 
for there once more appeared his abominable carroty jhair, whilst the water 
in which he had washed was as black as ink. His chagrin was so great as to 
deprive him of utterance, and he sat, the picture of disappointment and vexa- 
tion ; the Nuwab, nearly bursting his sides with laughter, crying out, ‘ It is 
true, it is true! Oh Moye-ed-din, Moye-ed-din! why have you done this ? 
what could induce you to spoil so grand a beard ?”’ 

* * Patience, your highness, and I will tell you all; my beard is connected 
with the circumstance I was about to mention, previous to commencing our 
ablutions ; with permission I will now relate the same.” The Nuwab giving 
a nod of assent, Moye-ed-din faithfully related all the events of that day, and 
the Nuwab laughed heartily at the ingenuity of the barber, by the application 
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of his different dyes. He was particularly pleased with the exertions of the 
Deewan for his interest, and desired the Captain might be introduced to him. 

‘ The Arab, being ushered into the presence of the Nuwab, made the usual 
obeisance, and the business was quickly entered into, and the bargain made. The 
Deewan recommended the state barge should instantly be dispatched to the 
ship, for the purpose of bringing the fair captive to the city palace, saying, 
** For, your highness, notwithstanding my exertions for you, my lord and 
master, the Cotwall has presumed to thwart me, and attempted to secure the 
lady for himself.’’ 


‘The Arab captain confirming this assertion, the Nuwab was highly in- 
censed against the Cotwall, and determined to evince his displeasure on the 
first opportunity. 


‘ The order on the treasury being drawn out for the price of the Persian 
lady, the Captain, and his friend, the Deewan, took their departure ; and when 
fairly out of the palace, the former could not help saying, ‘‘ In the name of 
wonder, my lord, what sort of beard is yours? it seems to me to change 
colour every hour of the day: it is first red, then black, then red again." 

‘ The Deewan now enjoyed a hearty laugh: the first he had indulged in for 
six months ; and, in a few words, related the adventures of the day. 


‘**Then you were the perfumer, after all,’’ said the Captain; ‘‘ I thought I 
could not be mistaken.’’ 


* Oh, but you know, Captain, where was the similitude? The height, the 
broad flat nose, eh, Captain ?”’ 


‘ « Why, truly, my lord, I really was puzzled how to conduct myself; my 
sense of duty, and my sense of perception, warred so violently in my bosom. 
I felt assured the perfumer was you; but could not reconcile it to myself, 
how you could be the perfumer, being indisputably the Deewan of his high- 
ness, the Nuwab.”’ 

* Moye-ed-din determined on his return, to call at the barber’s, and abuse 
him for the second trick he had played him, and gave ordersaccordingly. As 
soon as the bearers halted before the shaving shop, the obsequious Buxoo 
made his appearance ; when, beholding the red beard of his master, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Allah be praised! is it possible ?’’ 

‘ * Yes, it is possible ; and it is also probable, that you will get the basti- 
nado to-morrow. How dare you thus impose upon me with your jet black 
dye? which, the moment it was touched with water—”’ 

‘ «* With water !’’ exclaimed the terrified Buxoo ; ‘‘ oh, that is a very dif- 
ferent thing: my black dye won’t stand water. How could I imagine you 
would use water on a visit of ceremony? Water, my lord! no, no, my black 
dye won’t stand water.” 

‘** T heartily wish your red dye would not stand water,—for, by Mahommed ! 
I have been at it, with both hot and cold water, soap, salt, and lime juice, for 
a full hour; and here it is just in the same state. But, hark ye, my friend, 
you must rectify your mistake ; or, by Allah! it would have been better for 
you never to have touched a hair of my head.” 

‘ The barber was convinced, from the authoritative tone of his master, he 
had become reinstated in the Nuwab’s good graces ; and, therefore, promise J, 
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before morning, to find out some drug which would remove the stain, so into- 
lerable to behold. This memorable day closed with bringing the fair Persian 
to the palace of the Nuwab, and she was duly admitted into the Zenana.’ 


The fair Persian had not been many months in the Zenana of 
Jelal-ed-deen before the following events took place : 


‘ About three months after the transactions just related, the Deewan was 
sitting in his dressing room, awaiting the appearance of Buxoo the barber, 
somewhat astonished at his want ef punctuality, when, at last, in he came, 
sobbing, and wiping his blood-stained face with the tail of his coat. 

‘« Why, how now, Buxoo!”’ cried the Deewan.—‘* What is the matter? 
You have been fighting, I perceive : come, let me know the whole history.”’ 

‘* Oh! my lord,’’ sobbed the barber, ‘* never was a civil man so cruelly 
treated. I must have justice, my lord ; and hope fer your protection and sup- 
port.”’ 

*“* Well, well! I grant it you, on condition you will be quick in your 
tale."’ 

* * Why, my lord, as I was coming past the palace of the Nuwab, I per- 
ceived a strange luoking fellow, a Persian, I think he was, staring and gaping 
up at the upper apartments of the Zenana. Oh! thought I, this man little 
knows, were the captain of the Rajpoot-Guard to see him, what a scrape he 
would get into; and considering he was a stranger, I went up to him with 
one of my best bows, saying, ‘ Sir, sir! you must not stand here ;’ upon 
which, seizing his sword, he struck me over the face with the hilt of it, and 
has, I verily believe, knocked half a dozen teeth down my throat! Well, my 
lord, when I recovered from the surprise, and looked up, the stranger was no 
where to be seen; so I went home, where I have been this half hour endea- 
vouring to staunch the blood from the wound the fellow gave me on the side 
of my head.”’ 

* * And have you not again scen him, Buxoo?”’ 

«« Thave, my lord; for in my way hither, I espied two men walking very 
fast, and discovered one to be the savage Persian, and the other to be Mhadeo 
Gari, the Brahinin astronomer.”’ 

*‘“ Hah! indeed, Buxoo, this is strange; we must investigate this busi- 
ness ; in the meantime dress my beard, for the sun is risen, and the Durbar is 
open.”* 

* The barber did as he was desired, and took his leave, depending on the 
promises of his master for redress. 

‘ The Deewan penetrated deeper into the circumstance of the Persian’s ap- 
pearance before the palace, than did poor Buxoo, who had leisure only to 
think of the blow he had received, and the means of obtaining redress. The 
appearance of the Persian immediately before the roof, which contained his 
fair country-woman, could not fail creating a suspicion of a connection between 
them. How, or in what manner, the Brahmin could assist them, was a mys- 
tery the Deewan could not fathom; but he entered into a long debate with 
himself, whether it would not be to his interest to aid the Persian in his 
attempts, which, doubtless, were the escape of the lady. By aiding him, I 
may be stiscovered ; but there is an equal chance of not being found out, if I 
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manage things properly ; and if I succeed, shall get rid of a troublesome 

woman, who has allowed me no peace since her arrival. I procured her for é 

the Nuwab, and it seems am to be answerable for all her whims and caprices. 

It is clear 1 shall have no rest, as long as she remains. On the other hand, 

if I thwart the plans of the Persian, I get the thanks of the Nuwab, and double 

locks on the door of the Zenana: now the thanks of the Nuwab I do not much 

value ; but the double locks wili entail upon me double anxiety, without a 

chance of the cause being ever moved. After deep consideration on the sub- 

ject, Moye-ed-din determined on lending his assistance to the Persian. Having . 

laid his plans, his next step was to procure a meeting with the Persian, but 

not daring to trust a servant, determined, when the shades of night enveloped 4 

the city, to proceed in disguise to the Brahmin’s house. He accordingly pro- 

vided himself with a Persian black woollen cap, a dagger, and Persian shoes, 

concluding the man whom he wished to see, would the more readily be inclined to 

converse with a person apparently from his own country, than with a native 

of Hindistan. Not knowing where to find the Brahmin’s house, however, he 

was constrained to defer his visit until the following night, in the expectation 

of gaining the necessary intelligence from the much-aggrieved Buxoo in the i 

morning. a 
‘ The barber appeared at the accustomed hour on the following morning, 4 

and failed not to urge his request, that the Persian might be punished for ; 

the unwarrantable assault he had committed on him, the most civil of all men. 
* ** Where is he to be found, Buxoo?"’ inquired the Deewan. i 
** At the Brahmin’s house, my lord.’’ f 
*** And where does he live ?”’ ; 
*** A long way off; but not so far, my lord, as to be out of the reach of 


your power ; he lives in an obscure corner, near the river, by the gate leading 
to the Broach road.” 
‘A small cottage, surrounded by plantain trees ?"’ 
‘** The same, my lord.”’ ' 
‘** [have often remarked it, when riding that way; but, Buxoo, I fear it 
will be impossible to punish the Persian.”’ 
‘** Impossible! my lord? Are your subjects to have their teeth forced if 
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down their throats for being too civil? are we to 

*** Well, well, Buxoo, I grant that you have been ill used; but circum- 
stances require you should give up all idea of having the Persian punished ; 
so let me hear no more on the subject.”’ 

‘ Poor Buxoo, who had been boasting to all his friends how his proximity 
to the Deewan would be the means of his obtaining redress, heard the decided 
determination of Moye-ed-din with a very grave look of mingled anger and 
disappointment, and finished his business without saying another word. 


‘ The Nuwab daily visited the fair Persian, who now seemed to be more 
cheerful, and often attended to hear the tales of the other ladies of the Zenana ; 
and actually related one herself. The Nuwab perceived the change with 
delight, and fancied he was certain of a favourable answer at the end of the 
year; to the completion of which only two months were now wanting. 
Every wish of the lady was anticipated by the enamoured Nuwab, whose 
attentions towards her were redoubled since the blessed change which had 
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taken place. He cursed the astrologers night and day, saying, “ but for 
those ignorant blockheads, the lady would long ago have been my wife.’ 
Whilst entertaining dreams of future bliss, he little imagined that the man 
who had furnished him with so much beauty, was now actually meditating to 
wrest her from him; but so it was, for Moye-ed-din’s restless spirit, ever 
planning fresh schemes for his own ease and comfort, foresaw, at the expira- 
tion of the year, fresh troubles and vexatious. 

‘ At the hour of eleven, when darkness covered the earth, the Deewan, 
dressed as a Persian, descended his private stair-case, and proceeded by back 
ways and obscure alleys to the residence of the Brahmin. The night was 
peculiarly dark and gloomy ; a few stars were alone visible in the heavens, 
and a thick fog was gathering all around. Not a soul did he meet in his way, 
not a sound did he hear, save the singing of some dancing girls at a distance, 
and the beating of their monotonous puck-w4z.* He tapped at the Brahmin’s 
door; no answer being given, he repeated the knock; still no notice was 
taken by the inhabitants of the cottage; at length he ventured to cry out, 
in an under tone, ‘‘ Mharaj ! Ho, Mharaj! Oh, Brahmin! open the door, 
brother ;’’ and many other such insinuating expressions, but the door still 
remained shut. At length he made a discovery, which most satisfactorily 
accounted for the door not being opened from within; namely, that it was 
fastened without, having a strong chain and padlock at the bottom of it, 
against which his foot accidentally struck. So, then, thought the Deewan, I 
have had all this trouble for nothing ; the house is uninhabited, after all. 
Turning to retrace his steps homewards, he fancied he saw the figure of a 
man glide through the plantain trees by which the house was surrounded ; 
but as the darkness of the night was such as to warrant doubting his own 
senses, he was very readily inclined to believe himself mistaken, and con- 
tinued to walk on at a brisk pace. Passing under a mango tree, to his con- 
fusion and astonishment, something fell upon him, which he perceived to be a 
large fishing net. He had scarcely time to reflect, ere a number of men started 
from behind some shrubs, and pulling the ends of the net, made him their 
prisoner, in spite of all his endeavours to extricate himself; a torrent of 
abuse was heaped upon him by several rough voices, and he was thrown 
upon the ground, wallowing in the meshes of the fishing net. Presently he 
found himself raised from the earth, and dangling to a branch of the mango 
tree, his heels being considerably higher than his head. He was beginning 
to bellow out, when his face was enveloped in a dirty cloth, which, covering 
his. mouth, effectually prevented his giving vent to his woes. He imagined 
he was to be left in this predicament the whole night, and that no further 
violence was intended ; but he was soon undeceived in this idea, by feeling 
the sharp application of a rattan on his posteriors, which made him writhe in 
agony, and swing himself to and fro, till he was nearly sick. The most 
abusive expressions followed each stroke of the cane ; and he fancied, nay, 
was convinced, he recognized one of the voices: but were he ever so inclined 
to declare himself, the cloth around his mouth completely prevented his 
uttering a word. 

* * We will teach you to give yourself airs in this city, my fine fellow,” 





* A small, oval-shaped drum, the invariable accompaniment of the songs 
of the dancing girls 
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said one of the men; * fetch another cave here ; nay, slay ; bring me that 
bundle of leathern straps. Ah, these are the things!’’ So saying, they were 
quickly applied to the thorough sore breach of poor Moye-ed-din, who could 
only groan inwardly, and curse his unfortunate stars, which had led him into 
such a scrape. 

‘ The rope by which he was suspended at length broke, or gave way, and 
down he tumbled on the hard ground, with a violence which almost broke his 
back. The assailants having contented themselves with kicking and pelting 
him with clods of earth, nearly as hard as stones, set up a loud laugh, and 
left him to his fate. Like the lion in the fable, gladly would the truly 
wretched Moye-ed-din have availed himself of the teeth of the mouse to 
extricate him from the folds of the fishing net; in vain did he attempt to 
break the meshes, or find a hole through which he might creep; at last, after 
hard and continued struggling, he succeeded in releasing his arms, and recol- 
lecting his dagger, contrived to draw it, avd soon cut through his prison. 
Removing the cloth from his mouth, he once more breathed freely the air of 
heaven. Before he recommenced his journey homewards, he wished to rest 
awhile ; but, alas, on attempting to sit down, he so sensibly experienced the 
consequences of his flogging, that he was compelled to abandon all idea of 
obtaining rest in that position. To add to his embarrassment, one of his 
high-heeled slippers had somehow or other disappeared, and baffled all his 
attempts at recovering it; he was therefore compelled to hobble home with 
only one shoe, suffering, as may be imagined, most severely from the effects 
of the rattan and Jeathern straps. 

‘ It was considerably past two ere he regained the portal of his private 
stair-case, where all was silent as the grave; having reached bis apartment, 
mortified beyond expression, he threw himself upon his couch, hoping by the 
morning to be free from the torture he was then suffering.’ 


We can afford room for no more extracts, but shall endeavour. in 
a few words, to acquaint the reader with the termination of Jelal- 
ed-deen’s amour with the fair Persian. 'This lady, it seems, was 
nearly related to Nadir Shah, the conqueror of Hindoostan. 
Having early in youth lost both her parents, she was removed from 
Shiraz, her native city, to the house of her uncle at Ispahan. Here 
the two sons of her uncle, Shamil Bey, became her lovers—but her 
heart she bestowed upon the younger, whose nature was gentle, and 
whose love, delicate and tender, charmed her infinitely more than 
the haughty attentions of the elder. But her aunt, the mother of 
these two youths, favoured the pretensions of Zekey Khan, her 
elder son; and discovering the passion of Zeefa for Humza, the 
younger, entered into a plot to remove her niece to some secret 
spot, where she might be wholly in the power of Zekey Khan. 
Accordingly, she is forcibly carried away, and secreted in an 
obscure part of Bussorah. The brothers, returning with Nadir 
Shah from the conquest of India, and learning the disappearance of 
Zeefa, proceed in search of her; the elder knowing well what road 
to take. He arrives at Bussorah, and dreading lest his younge: 
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brother should discover the place of her concealment, puis her on 
board an Arab ship, on the point of sailing for Calcutta, intending 
immediately to follow her thither. The Arab sets sail, but either 
by stress of weather, or for the sake of traffic, puts into Surat, 
where, being offered a very large sum by the Nuwab’s Deewan for 
his fair charge, he sells her as a slave. Zekey Khan murders his 
brother, and then follows Zeefa to India, hoping to find her at Cal- 
cutta, in the house of a merchant 'to whom he had directed the 
Arab captain to deliver her up. At Calcutta, he, of course, does 
not find her ; but returning towards Persia, chance discovers to him 
her confinement in the Newab’s Zenana. When he and his brother 
first set out in search of the unfortunate lady, both had been fur- 
nished with a firman from Nadir Shah, commanding her to be deli- 
vered tu the bearer, wherever she might be found. This firman 
Zekey Khan now showed to the Nuwab; who, but for the dis- 
covery fortunately made by his Deewan of the murder of Humza, 
must, in spite of his heart, have yielded possession of his mistress 
to the Persian. This discovery, however, determines him not 
only to refuse to deliver up the lady, but also to seize Zekey 
Khan as a murderer, and send him in chains to the court of Nadir 
Shah. After this, he communicates to the lady the fate of Humza, 
and after great expense of amorous rhetoric, and some decent 
delay, obtains her hand, and in all probability her heart. 


Such is the ground-work of the ‘ Zenana’—a ground-work which 
certainly contains a considerable portion of improbability, though 
it is told in a very lively and entertaining manner. Zeefa, however, 
is not made extremely interesting. She does not, in fact, make 
a prominent figure in the story personally, though so much is said 
about her; and her love for Humza, once the eternal object of her 
regard, but whose memory she puts out of mind insix months, though 
natural enough, and operating quite in the way of the world, 
scarcely answers to that beau ideal of female passion which we look 
for in romance. That the author, however, is equal to the concep- 
tion of delicate love, is quite apparent from his portraiture of 
Amina in the Cotwall’s story, and of Noor Mihr in that of the 
Captain of the Guard. 

To conclude, we warmly recommend these volumes to our readers 
both in England and in India; they are full of extreme interest 
from beginning to end ; and, besides containing very excellent pic- 
tures of Hindoe manners, are well managed fictions in other respects, 
narrated in a style of considerable elegance and vigour. 
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ON THE NOBILITY OF THE SKIN. 


Cuapr. IV. 


The Prejudice concerning the pre-eminence of the White Colour, 
in opposition to Reason and Religioy. 


To say that the aversion of white persons from those of the 
African complexion has its origin in a natural antipathy, is to assert 
what is proved to be false, by the existence of so many persons of 
mixed blood in all those countries where slavery is still allowed. 
Absurdity alone could maintain that hate and affection, esteem and 
contempt, form degrees of proportion applicable to the various 
shades of the colour of the human skin. The indigenous Americans 
are of a deep copper colour; but the mixture of nations has diver- 
sified their tint. Father Taillandier, a jesuit-missionary, observed 
more than a century ago, at Mexico, that among a hundred faces 
exhibiting every possible variety of shade from white to black, it 
was impossible to find two of exactly the same hue. * 

All the nations spread over the face of the earth differ from each 
other by their colour. Do we not see among persons born in the 
south of Europe, many whose complexion is of a darker hue than 
several of those of mixed parentage who are called mulattoes or 
half-castes @ Where are we to fix the line, which is the form, the 
precise boundary of shame and of honour? Colonial inhabitants 
would be as much embarrassed to resolve this problem as are the 
partisans of absolute power to determine the limits of usurpation 
and legitimate dominion. Never have they been able to show us 
that indivisible point where the one ends, and the other begins. 

Common-place phrases upon purity of blood can only impose 
upon un-reflecting men, who take opinions upon trust, and use 
words without weighing their import. 

The blood which circulates in the veins of a mulatto is a mixture 
of that of an African and a European. By what fatality is that 
portion of it which is supplied by the former to communicate to 
the whole person the indelible taint of moral and civil excommuni- 
cation ¢ 

Formerly, the retainers of feodal opinions in Europe had in the 
same manner their cant concerning purity of blood. How happens 
it that they have not applied that rule to certain dynasties, to cer- 


*See Lettres Edifiantes. In 12mo., Paris, 1781, vol. xi, p. 380 and 381, 
The Lettre du P. Taillandier, was printed in 1717, 
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tain monarchs, whose blood (extremely pure, no doubt) has cireu- 
lated in the lowest depths of debauchery # 


The positive rights and respective claims of men, are they found- 
ed upon their colour or upon their nature ? Ought not the children 
of the same father to be equally the objects of his tenderness ¢ The 
unity of the origin of the human race, revealed to us by the Sacred 
Writings, is generally admitted by naturalists, especially by the 
celebrated Blumenbach. The very small number of those who, 
maintaining an opposite opinion, assert the existence of several dis- 
tinct races of men, have certainly never recommended that, in 
sharing the advantages and blessings of society among them, an 
unjust decree should cut off any one from its inheritance, in order 
to augment the portion of another. Even recently, Mr. Bory de 
Saint-Vincent advanced some doubts concerning the unity of the 
human race, as made known to us by the Mosaic records : but at the 
same time his heart pleads eloquently the cause of injured Africa. 


A well organized government ought to secure to every individual 
living under its laws, the enjoyment of rights, as the recompense 
for the performance of duties ; rights and duties being so far re- 
ciprocal in their existence and their action, that it is difficult to 
imagine them disunited. A modern compiler has blamed the con- 
stituent Assembly for not having joined the declaration of the 
duties to that of the rights of men. This observation, which many 
persons had already made, is just ; but when he expresses his in- 
dignation, that the measure has not been proposed, his zeal be- 
comes gratuitous ; the newspapers of the day, which doubtless he 
has not passed over without a scrutiny, must have informed him, 
that the measure was proposed by the author of this Essay +, who 
will ever hold it an honour to be distinguished by the outrages of 
Mr. Charles Lacretelle. 


It is dangerous and imprudent to unroll before the eyes of men 
the charter of their liberties, without, at the same time, pointing 
out to them the line which they ought not to pass; but is it not 
equally unjust to inpose upon them duties, without recognizing the 
the rights which run in a parallel with those duties? When we 
contest the existence of such rights, we virtually dispense with the 
performance of the duties attached to them: we throw men back 
again into a state of nature and of warfare against their oppressors. 
The consequences of such a situation would make the colonists 
shudder, if they had the courage to look into themselves and ask 
of their own hearts: ‘ Were I in the place of these unfortunate 
beings, what would be my feelings, my desires, my projects?” Hold 
it for certain, that if a white man could suddenly be reduced to 
slavery, he would curse those who loaded him with irons, and cry 


+ See the Moniteur for the year 1789, No 33, p. 138 and 139. 
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out with vehemence for liberty. It would be the same with those 
haughty Creole ladies, who turn with disdain from the society of 
coloured women. Were the creative hand snddenly to change the 
fairness of their complexion to the jetty hue of the Africans, their 
tone of opinion would undergo as rapid a mutation. 


It has been said, and very happily, that ‘ there is no sex in the 
soul ;’ but is there then a colour in the soul? Whatever may be 
the hue of our superficial covering, it sometimes conceals the most 
sublime virtue, at others, the most shameful disorder. Neverthe- 
less, the planters fail not to deplore, in the most energetic terms, 
the peculiar depravity of the blacks and coloured persons whether 
slaves or freemen. 


Let us grant first, that to reason thus is to depart fron the prin- 
cipal question to attack the moral side of the matter; secondly, 
that should these accusations be founded upon fact, where are we 
to attach the blame ? When a race has been systematically debased 
by oppression, how can it be expected to furnish men capable of 
virtue ? Such an expectation, at once absurd and cruel, can only 
be compared to the conduct of that ministry which tolerates, au- 
thorizes, and directs the maintenance of public lotteries, houses 
for gaming and debauchery, in order to establish an odious tax 
upon the vices of the citizen, and then affects to deplore, with pious 
sorrow, the corruption of morals and the neglect of religion. 


What is the result of such a system? Criminals who break the 
laws are punished ; but those more guilty who placed in their way 
the temptations which led them to guilt, pursue their race of ini- 
quity unquestioned. What doI say ? They are applauded, honour- 
ed, celebrated, rewarded ! 


The ignorance and immorality of a people attest the badness 
of its government. The ignorance and immorality of the Africans 
is the reproach of the negro-dealers, planters, and all their accom- 
plices ; since what example do they give to those they consider as 
so far beneath them? No Creole lady will associate with a negress 
or woman of colour, were she to be a Lucretia in chastity ; nor will 
they marry or even admit to their tables a man of these proscribed 
races, were he to be a Socrates in wisdom and virtue. ‘Those 
among them who are gifted with an innate love of virtue for its own 
sake, may observe its laws without the stimulus of reputation, and 
in spite of the evil example of the white population ; others, seeing 
that no respect or consideration is to be gained by forbearance, 
give way to the impulse of their passions, and become vicious and 
brutal. 


Such their position makes them, and such would be the white 
population under similar circumstances ; but under the present 
regulations, if the depravity of white persons be equal to that of 
the other races, the guilt is greater, since the light of the gospel 
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has illumined them, while their sable brethren remain in the night 
of Paganism. 

In the decrepitude of European society, esteem is a currency 
which ought to be sparingly employed. In order to bestow it 
suitably, let us appreciate men, not according to their colour, their 
power, or their riches. ‘To act thus will be to co-operate with the 
works of God. A good man, however abject his state in society, 
however dark his skin or ignoble his form, is doubtless more 
acceptable to the Almighty than a depraved being, even were his 
brows bound with a diadem, A dusky complexion hides not the 
inward man from the scrutiny of the Creator. His mercy is 
offered alike for all persons. Why is that peculiar expression 
repeated more than twenty-five times in the Bible, but to inculcate 
more forcibly the important truth which it contains ¢ 


Ancient philosophers and profane moralists have left us some 
admirable precepts; but none have ever equalled the sublimity of 
the evangelical precept, Love your neighbour as yourself. This 
is what Christ came to teach us all, and ,this is what, as it seems, 
negro dealers and planters have yet to learn. ds yourselves ; 
these sacred words excite a train of retrospective thought. Is 
such pure and simple benevolence to be reconciled with the prac- 
tice of those zealots in theory, who, severe to mark what is amiss, 
carry the warfare of human passion to the very steps of the altar, 
are pitiless toward the weakness of a back-sliding brother, and 
make of the practices of religion, not the pious exercise of an 
humble spirit, but the ostensible means of attaining to worldly 
power and eminence. 

The principles of Christianity, well understood and well put in 
practice, would level all those barriers of opinion which divide 
nations, which we are taught to believe will hereafter all be united 
together, one flock under one shepherd. How adorable is that 
faith which, adapted to all ages, all ranks, each sex, and every 
age, is the eternal work of Him who proclaimed from on high, 
Peace upon earth and good will unto all men! 


In the United States of America, the blacks and persons of 
colour belonging to each religious sect, have their separate places 
of worship. The antipathy of the whites does not yield to the 
influence of social prayer ; but the Catholic Church has rejected 
a prejudice so irreconcileable to the spirit of the Gospel. Her 
ministers admit no distinctions of spiritual gifts ; all are admitted 
to the same holy table. 


Some Jesuit-missionaries, who, in order to conform themselves 
to the prejudices of the natives in Asia concerning caste, kept their 
pariah-converts in the same state of humiliation in which they 
found them, incurred the censure of the church. The annals of 
the saints contain the names of many Africans who edified their 
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white brethren by the example of their virtues, and after a series 
of judicial and regular investigations, have obtained the honours of 
canonization. In 1806, Pius the Seventh recognized Saint Benedict 
of Palermo. Potentates who disturbed the world by their arms 
are, some forgotten, some hated by posterity, while a poor African, 
the citizen of Heaven, receives the homage of Catholics of every 
hue and complexion. 

The Papal chair, by means of its pontiffs, and, above all, through 
the agency of Alexander the Third, has proclaimed, that slavery 
being contrary to the intention of nature, all men have an equal 
right to liberty.* 

In 1683, Cardinal Cibo intimated to the African missionaries the 
command to oppose the sale of negroes. 

Although planters are, in general, little acquainted with reli- 
gion, which ought, nevertheless, to form the chief aim and motive 
to action of all men during their brief passage through this world 
of trial ; yet a vague presentiment warns them, that to instruct the 
negroes in Christianity, would he to sap the foundations of the 
blood-cemented edifice of the slave-trade. When the French 
government approved the formation of American colonies, it sti- 
pulated, at the same time, that the slaves should be prepared for 
baptism by proper instruction. The negligence of some planters, 
and the opposition made to this injunction by others, have rendered 
it unavailing, though frequently repeated.* The same may be said 
of the Dutch and English colonies. Thence arose the ill-treatment 
and cruelty lately practised against the missionary Smith, in De- 
marara. It must be remembered with horror, that he was con- 
demned to death, and having expired in his cell, his remains were 
dragged to the gibbet. ‘Thence may be explained the fury of the 
planters who, in 1823, destroyed a Methodist chapel in Barbadoes, 
and ill-treated the preacher. 

Here we may pause, to make an observation which appears to 
be new; it is that, in every branch of human knowledge, but 
chiefly in what concerns religion, the principles laid down are never 
offensive ; the abuse of them only becomes hestile and pernicious. 
Since the beginning of the French revolution, have we not had 
occasion to observe this a thousand times, during the struggle 
between the inflexible courage of a small number of real friends to 
the negro race, and the obstinate perseverance of the negro traders 
and colonists ? 

When reason and religion venture to oppose pride and interest, 
it is difficult for them to maintain their ground. “Can the doctrine 
of charity amalgamate with these two vices? 





* See the letter of Alexander III. to Lupus, King of Valencia, in the 
‘ Historia Anglicane Scriptores.’ In folio, London, 1652, vol. 1, p. 587. 

* See ‘ Moreau Saint-Mery, Recueil de Lois et Ordonnances,’ etc., 
passim, 
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But negro traders colonists, and their accomplices, have con- 
trived for themselves a religion of their own, an accommodating 
creed, not indeed suitable te our Redeemer, but suitable to the 
habits of courts, and convenient for the purpose of worldly men. 
Such listen, willingly, to the law of life as revealed to us, when it 
does not militate against their projects or their passions ; but turn 
a deaf ear to all by which their practice is condemned. To imbue 
such minds with the spirit of the Gospel, would be, indeed, to ask 
a miracle not less manifest than that which overthrew the apostle 
Paul on his way to Damascus, and made of him a new man. 

A prejudice which merely rests upon an erroneous opinion easily 
gives way to reason; but not so when guilty propensities are inte- 
rested in its defence, and for the reason that a man is much more 
tenacious of his affections than of his understanding. Of all the 
moral maladies of man, pride is the most ancient and the most in- 
veterate : it lurks under a thousand disguises, even the most ignoble. 
Among savages, it displays itself by an extraordinary length of 
nails, by perforated ears, by a peculiar mode of tatooing, &c. &c. 
Among those we term civilized nations, by embroidered habits, by 
ribbands, by rolls of parchment, &c. &c. Among the planters, to 
be white is the distinction. All these frivolities arise from the same 
source. 

To root up vanity, when grafted on the stubborn stock of ava- 
rice, is an enterprise far exceeding mere human powers ; but with- 
out aiming to extirpate those vices, may we not endeavour to give 
them another direction, and succeed in proving to the planter, that 
his own interest demands a change in his measures, and that his 
own pleasure and safety depend on some care for the happiness 
and well-being of others ? 


SONNET. 
To a Daughter, on the completion of her Fourteenth Year. 


Exiza! thine the Tyrian’s classic name ; * 


Then, Cesar’s yoke the indignant Briton bore: 
Happier thy natal day than days of yore, 

The vaunted themes of Grecia’s loud acclaim, 
Or when her muse awak’d on Tyber’s shore, 

As Maro sang the deathless Roman fame. 
Vanquish’d and victor, lo! their rites the same, 
Their priests, they mutter the same mystic lore. 
Heed, then, a mother’s counsel, kind and sage, 
A father’s hope, the paths of truth explore ; 
Thy young delight though fancy’s forms engage, 
Knowledge still add to wisdom’s priceless store : 
Still, duteous, listen to the hallow’d page, 
That guide of youth shall cheer thy latest age. 





* neid iv. 335 
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ROSSETTI’S ELUCIDATION OF THE MYSTERIES OF DANTE.* 


NortwiruHstanpinGé all the numerous commentaries which have 
been accumulated on the ‘ Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri,’ 
beginning with that of Giovanni Boccacio, one of the earliest, and 
coming down to the most recent, which is that of Biagioli, this 
mysterious poem has remained, until now, in a great measure ob- 
scure, and often unintelligible. This is not here for the first time 
asserted, the same confession having been made by almost all the 
most distinguished literati of Italy, and it is mere presumption in 
those who have said they entirely understood it. Were I to call for the 
testimony of all those who have read, or are now reading it, if they 
spoke sincerely, they would say that they have felt what I have 
myself experienced, namely, that whilst they have tasted the 
varied and numerous beauties which shine in the literal sense of 
the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ they have found intricacies, in which, like 
nocturnal wanderers, they had lost themselves. And this has oc- 
curred to them and to me, from no other cause than 


L’ error dei cuchi chi si fanno duci, 


because those who have undertaken to guide us through the ob- 
scure journey, have not possessed the skill and talent which was 
necessary in order to understand the way themselves, much less 
to make others understand it. I, who have so often read it, re-read 
it, and, with contempt for the allegory, understood it, and explained 
it literally in the best manner I could, making use of conjecture when 
evidence held back from me her light ; nor did I perceive, till I had 
read the first eleven cantos of this poem, with the explanations of 
Signior Gabriele Rossetti, that allegory is the soul of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ and that without having recourse to this, it is impossible 
to understand that poem thoroughly. I must own that that con- 
tempt which I felt for the allegorical sense, was produced by the 
miserable dreams of those who had undertaken to explain it alle- 
gorically. But the night and the darkness vanished from before 
my eyes, and opened to me a vast and luminous field, showing to 
me a distant horizon at the mere reading of the prologomena of 
this learned and ingenious interpreter of the Mysteries of Dante. 


The pleasure I experienced in seeing this new and vivid light 
shine before my eyes, was similar to that of a person, who, after 
having for a long time lost himself in a wilderness, at length ascer- 
tains, with certainty, where to direct his steps. Nor are the dis- 





* «La Divina Commedia, di Dante Alighieri, con Comento Anatilico, di 
Gabriele Rossetti, Volume Primo, Londra, 1826. Presso J. Murray, Albe- 
marle-street. Svo. pp. 488, price 20s. 
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coveries of this new commentator fantastical and hypothetical ; 
but doctrines which are founded on historical, philosophical, and 
theological testimonies, to be found in monuments, prior to the 
time of Dante, and still more in the almost forgotten histories and 
ceremonies of his contemporaries, as well as in all the works of Dante 
himself. Thus, those passages which appeared absurd, are found 
to be perfectly in unison with reason; and those which appeared 
unintelligible, show an evident sense, from which all the preceding 
interpretations only appear “ as embers lacking life.” 'The reader 
sees set before him the most important remarks, which, whilst they 
open to the him the secrets of this sublime poem, instructs him at 
the same time in the political and literary history, which form, in 


fact, the soul of it. 

Amongst the lights which shine in Rossetti’s work, to elucidate 
the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ others also appear, which give evidence 
that the apparent language of love which is used by Dante in his 
sonnets, songs, and ballads, as well as the apparent language of 
devotion which marks his translation of the penetential psalms, 
and other sacred poetry, is the language of the Ghibellines, and 


nothing more. 

But, as the aim of the new commentator is to explain the ‘ Di- 
vina Commedia’ of Dante, and as our wish is to present an abridged 
analytical notice of his new mode of investigating its meaning, we 
will proceed step by step to the examination of the first volume, 
which is now before the world. 

Virgil is, after Alighieri, the most important character in the 
two first parts of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ that is to say, in the 
‘Inferno,’ and the ‘ Purgatorio;’ the lord, master, guide, poet, 
father, and learned instructor. Those who interpret Dante in the 
literal sense, only consider Virgil as the author of the ‘ Eclogues,’ 
the ‘ Georgics,’ and the ‘ Eneid ;’ and those who follow the allegory 
say, that he represents philosophy. If we follow him only as a poet, 
many difficulties present themselves, which it is impossible to ex- 
plain. The first is that in which he says, that, ¢ swot parenti 
furon Lombardi, and that he was born sub Julio. (Inf. c. 1.) 
The name of Lombardian was introduced into Italy, as every one 
knows, several years after the death of Virgil ; therefore he could 
not say that his parents were Lombards ; and to be born under 
Julius, was a form of speech which could not be used before 
Julius Cesar had assumed the perpetual dictatorship. When 
Virgil says to Dante that he was the first in the circle of Judas, 
convoked by Thessalian Ericthon to bring up a spirit, where it is 
believed allusion was made to the incantations of that sorceress, 
described by Lucan in the sixth book of the ‘ Pharsalia,’ in order 
that that spirit might reveal to Sesto, the son of Pompey, what 
would be the end of the war between Cesar and his Father,—who 
does not find himself lost in the reflection, that at that time Virgil 
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was not yet dead? And when the Heresiarch, Cavaleante de’ Caval- 
canti, asks Dante why his son Guido is not with him, what is the 
meaning of his answer,—that he is not come by his pwn power, but 
that he has been brought by him who attends there, (that is, Virgil,) 
whom Guido might have disdained to follow? (Inf. c. 10.) Guido 
was a poet, and a poet of the highest excellence, although, in 
Dante’s own words, avea tolto la gloria della lingua a Guido 
Giuncelli. How then could a poet disdain to follow the illustrious 
Roman bard? If we follow Virgil under the allegorical figure of 
philosophy, when he says that his parents were Lombardians, and 
that he was born under Julius, some parts must be explained with 
manifest incongruity : as when we say, that philosophy was born 
of Lombard parents, and was not known before the time of Julius 
Cesar, and that Guido Cavalcanti, a great philosopher, disdained 
to follow philosophy represented in the person of Virgil. But 
here Rossetti makes all these difficulties vanish as clouds before 
the wind, and explains them in a manner perfectly consonant to 
reason. He says that Virgil is Monarchical or Ghibelline philo- 
sophy. ‘Thus it is natural and reasonable to say; that the Monar- 
chical philosophy was born under Julius Cesar, who was the 
founder of it ; that it lived under Augustus, who confirmed it ; and 
that it was afterwards boru again in Italy, 0 Lombard parents ; 
since, in Lombardy, appeared the first Ghibc'lines ; that this phi- 
losophy was that which brought up the shades of the Pompean 
soldier to reveal to Sesto the fall of his father, and, in consequence, 
the origin of the Roman Empire; and that Guido Cavalcanti, ap- 
parently a Guelph, although secretly a Ghibelline, disdained, for 


fear of shame, to follow Virgil, the Ghibelline philosophy. 


After showing what that Virgil was who accompanies Dante, 
without the knowledge of which it is impossible to understand many 
passages of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ the new commentator goes on 
to speak of the three wild beasts met by Alighieri at the foot of 
the mountain, namely, the panther, the lion, and the she-wolf. By 
the first, he says and proves, must be allegorically understood the 
Florentine Republic, composed of bianchi and neri (white and 
black) ; this ferocious beast being, according to the description 
which Binnetto Latini, Dante’s master, has left us in his Tesoro, 
speckled with little white and black spots. And he then says, that 
the gay skin of this wild beast was the foundation of hope for 
Dante, since he saw the bianchi (whites), his adherents and abet- 
tors, in its white spots. The lion, he adds, is in the escutcheon of the 
house of France, and the princes of that house were sometimes 
compared to it. Charles of Anjou caused to be inscribed on the 
tomb of Conadino, who was beheaded by his commands, the fol- 
lowing distich : 

‘ Asturis unque Leo pullum rassicus aquilicium 
Hic deplumavit, aceptialonque dedit : 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. 2N 
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From which it is clear that this animal allegorieally signifies nothing 
more than the Guelphic Court of France ; and he adduces various 
passages taken from Dante himself in proof of this assertion. Then, 
that the wolf is the symbol of the Roman Court, which was the 
centre and head of Guelphism, he proves by superabundant rea- 
sonings. 

Following the work, which we have undertaken to examine 
analytically, we come to the explanation of the forest, in which are 
trees and wild beasts. By the forest, is to be understood the uncul- 
tivated age in which Alighieri lived ; the trees are the symbols of 
the ignorant men, who only vegetate, and the wild beasts are the 
cruel men who malignantly injure others. This being premised, 
many passages of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ become clear, and the 
explanation of them, according to this new theory, at once proves the 
truth which results from it. ‘The forest is in a valley, a symbol of 
the degradation into which man falls through vice ; and it is dark, 
because vice renders dark and erroneous the course of human life, 
and the valley is overhung by the hill, whose shoulders are 
* Vested with that planet’s beam 

Which leads all wanderers safe through every way.’ 
The hill represents self-rising Virtue ; and the sun, which irradiates 
it, is the symbol of Reason. 

It is not my intention to expound the erudite, learned, and inge- 
nious proofs which the author adduces in support of his new system, 
nor the just observations which he makes in refutation of the absurd 
systems of those who have preceded him in endeavouring to explain 
the ‘ Divina Commedia; I shall, therefore, proceed briefly to exa- 
mine what he says on the ‘ Inferno’ and its form. 

Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ is a hollow gulf, which opens, to an immense 
extent on the surface of the globe, nine circular and concentrical 
stages, which gradually decline and diminish until they terminate 
in the centre of the earth. The middle of the surface, which 
covers this gulf, is supposed to be Jerusalem, and Rome its inter- 
val, by which, drawing from every point of this circumference rays 
to the centre of the earth, the poet describes in his imagination the 
Infernal Pit. This motive for placing the infernal regions in the 
bosom of the earth, is thus revealed in the most evident manner. 


All those who have undertaken to explain the ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia’ beginning from Boccacio, have supposed this to be a moral 
poem, and they have opened to us the secret caskets, when their 
key has enabled them to do so; but when they have not been 
able to turn the lock, they confuse themselves by launching forth 
into long and tedious prosings, which, after annoying us greatly, 
leave our minds more involved in @bscurity than they were when 
we first read them. 


All those who have commented on the ‘ Divina Commedia’ have 
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seen in it no other allegory than that of morality ; but going in this 
erroneous path, they have lost themselves in a labyrinth. Rossetti 
is the first who has discovered that the poem of Dante is a continual 
Political Allegory ; and it is certainly wonderful to think that 
among sO many commentators no one has been found before him to 
make this discovery, while Dante himself clearly discovers it in 
these two first verses of his epitaph : 


‘ Jura monarchie, superos, phlegatonta lacusque, 
Lustrando cecini voluerunt Fata quousque.’ 


The ‘ Divina Commedia’ may be said to be an essence of the poli- 
tical history of the times of its author, and is frequently allusive to 
his own life, to his misfortunes, and both to private and publie 
affairs. Some difficulties, which it is impossible to explain in the 
moral sense, become clear and evident by explaining them aecord- 
ing to the new system. Boccacio and Laudino, who have taken the 
ehe-wolf for Avarice, and the greyhound, who comes to kill it with 
pain, for Jesus Christ, go on making 


* Sogni d’infermi e folle di romanze.’ 


And when they ought to explain what is the signification of tra Fel- 
tro e Feltro, they convert that city and that mountain into clouds, 
in which they say that Christ will come to judge the living and the 
dead! Venturi, who, like Vellutello, has taken the greyhound for 
Can Grande della Scala, complains that Dante wished to signify 
Verona, con termini troppe lontani, e con stile geografico pochis- 
simo scrupuloso, Verona being too distant from the city of Feltre, 
and from Mount Feltro. If, however, the reader adopt the inter- 
pretation of Rosetti, it will be clearly shown that this is not the 
right interpretation. Dante says, speaking of the wolf: 


‘ Molte son gli animali a cui si ammoglia, 
E piu saranno ancora in fin che il Veltro, 
Verra che la farra morir de doglia. 

Questi non cibera terra ne peltro, 

Ma sapienza e amore e vertute, 

E sua Nazion sara tra Feltro e Feltro. 


And here is the true sense of these words. 


The first verse mentions the allegorical marriage of the she-wolf 
with other animals; that is, of, the Court of Rome with other 
courts, whose coat-of-arms, in general, consist of certain animals, 
such as the eagle, the horse, the lion, and with the lion was then 
married the she-wolf; and in the first half of the second, the author 
alludes to the secret practices of Boniface to join with other poten- 
tates against Philip the Fair. We shall find that the greyhound is 
Can Grande della Scala, then master of Verona, a declared Ghibel- 
line, and, consequently, an enemy to the Roman Court, which was 
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the centre of the Guelph faction, whence he is here represented 
under the figure of a greyhound, who is to cause the she-wolf to die 
of pain. Fine dreams of the hopes of Dante! But his hopes were 
not unfounded. A prophecy was then repeated of Michael Scott, 
the most famous diviner of those times; and who, according to 
Dante himself, seppe veramente il gioco delle magiche frodi, 
which prophecy promised to the infant, ‘Can Grande,’ the future 
sovereignty of the Marca Trivigiana, and all the Padovian territory, 
which is clearly attested by Giovanni Villani: ‘ Fu adempiuta la 
profezia di Michele Scotto, che disse che il Cane di Verona sarebbe 
Signore di Padova e di tutta la Marca di Trevisi’ And, per- 
haps, from that prophesy it arose afterwards that the superstitious 
Ghibellines elected ‘Can Grande’ at the head of their coalition, and 
that he exerted himself to acquire that which he thought, according 
to the prophecy, he had a right to. Signor Rosetti then proceed- 
ing to explain the verse, 
* E sua Nazion sara tra Feltro e Feltro,’ 


says, that in this line is contained the prophecy of Scott; Feltre 
being a city of the Marca Trivigiana, and Feltro a mountain in the 
Legazione of Urbino, a space which includes a vast territory. 
Thus it is proved that Dante is a good geographer, and Venturi @ 
bad interpreter.* 
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TO MY 





Wovtp I could give you life and soul, 
And send you forth— 
Then call you back by strong control 
Of magic or enchanted bowl, 
To know your worth, 
By questioning what praise or sneers 
Had filled your unsuspected ears ! 


How should I joy to hear you tell, 
That beauty’s eye 

Had glistened at your artless spell, 

And turned away with moist farewell, 
And that a sigh 

Rose too, unbidden, as you fled 

With the light muses’ airy tread. 


But go, nor you nor I can know 
Whether you charm, 

And cause the blissful tear to flow 

Adown the warm cheek’s smiling glow ; 
Or only arm 

The frowning critic’s wrathful pen, 


To gore you in his darksome den! 
Bron. 





* This analytical review will be continued in the succeeding Number. 
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ON THE CONQUEST OF PERU AND MEXICO BY THE MONGULS. 


In 2 brief sketch of some of the leading theories of the geo- 
logists, given in our pages several months since, especial attention 
was bestowed on that maintained by Mr. Ranking, by whose 
‘Wars and Sports of the Monguls and Romans’ our remarks were 
principally elicited. The object of that work was to prove that 
no bones of any fossil animal had yet been found, except in situa- 
tions in which it was probable that they had been placed by the 
hands of man. Against this view of the subject we advanced nu- 
merous objections, which appeared to us conclusive ; and the view 
we then took has since received additional confirmation, from the 
discovery of a test by which antediluvian bones may be at once dis- 
tinguished from those of more recent deposition. The forthcoming 
part of the‘ Transactions of the Geological Society’ will contain 
an account of it, by Professor Buckland, and as it would be ob- 
viously unfair to anticipate the publication for which it is designed 
by its distinguished discoverer, we content ourselves with stating 
that it is most simple and easy of application, and that its cer- 
tainty is such, that, with scarcely an exception, it will discriminate 
between bones from Roman tombs and those usually attributed to 
a diluvian origin. 

But it is not our intention again to wander through the intri- 
cacies of geology. To that subject we adverted only for the pur- 
pose of introducing to our readers a recent work by Mr. Ranking, 
which has sprung up out of the inquiries which formerly occupied 
his attention. 


Aware that bones of the Asiatic elephant had been discovered 
in America, a new world, unknown to, and apparently unconquered 
either by Romans or Monguls, Mr. Ranking felt that a powerful 
argument against the theory he supported might be thence de- 
duced. He, however, requested that judgment against him miglit 
be deferred until he should produce evidence that a connexion had 
existed between the Monguls and America sufficient to account for 
the appearance in that continent of the animals which formed so 
important a portion of the pomp and power of those mighty con- 
querors of the East. In his ‘ Historieal Researches on the Con- 
quest of Peru, Mexico, Bogota, Natchez, and Talomeco, in the 
thirteenth century, by the Monguls,’ he has endeavoured to redeem 
his pledge. He considers it highly probable that a portion of the 
Asiatic troops, despatched by the Mongul emperor of China, 
Shi-tsu, for the subjugation of Japan, had been carried across the 
Pacific Ocean by the tremendous storm which scattered and de- 
stroyed that vast armament; and that the few who were spared 
from the fury of the tempest had arrived in Peru, having at their 
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head the commander of the expedition, Mooko, whom Mr. Ranking 
recognises in the first Inca, Mango. The earliest traditions of the 
Peruvians, as related by the uncle of Garcilasso de la Vega, him- 
self of the royal blood, refer to an invasion of their country by 
giants, of whose cruelty the most dreadful tales were handed down 
from father to son. In the description of this terrible race, Mr. 
Ranking finds an exaggerated account of the elephants which ac- 
companied the Asiatic expedition. The giants were at length de- 
stroyed by the vengeful wrath of the gods, their bones alone being 
left unconsumed as a perpetual memorial of punishment for pride 
and rapine. After their destruction, there appeared on the banks 
of the Lake Titiaca a man and woman of majestic form, Manco, 
on whom the additional name of Capac was afterwards conferred 
by his subjects, and Coya Mama. These extraordinary visitors 
represented themselves as children of the Sun and Moon, sent in 
pity for the miserable condition of mankind to reclaim them from 
their savage lives, and impart to them the comforts of civilization. 
Their reception was cordial: they were immediately recognised as 
legislators and sole governors; and, after building the city of Cuzco, 
laid the foundation of an empire, which was extended by succeeding 
Incas over the whole of Peru. 

In confirmation of the Mongul origin of the Incas, Mr. Ranking 
quotes abundantly from the works of many of the visitors of Ame- 
rica, laying equally under contribution the productions of the im- 
mediate successors of the Spanish conquerors, and those of more 
recent travellers, including the scientific Humboldt and his unfor- 
tunate companion, Bonpland. With the majority of these writers, 
it has been a favourite object to show that the aborigines of Ame- 
rica were derived from the Asiatic continent ; and they have con- 
sequently insisted on numerous points of coincidence which may be 
traced between the inhabitants of both, in their religious ob- 
servances, in their government, in their modes of computation, es- 
pecially of time, in many of their customs, and in various other 
particulars. Some of these are remarkably striking; and are, 
moreover, such as could searcely have originated in the southern 
hemisphere. But as resemblances occur in other parts of America 
to an extent equally remarkable as in Peru, it was necessary to at- 
tempt to prove that Asiatics had penetrated into those countries 
also. Hence it is insisted on, that Mexico was invaded by Monguls, 
who had quitted their original habitations in the sixth, and had 
reached the table-land in the thirteenth century, by successive mi- 
grations, and by the displacement of preceding tribes. Evidences 
of these migrations is drawn from the traditions of the Mexicans, 
and from their emblematic writings, as given by Purchas, which 
have been generally allowed to convey a faithful sketch of their 
wanderings, previously to their final settlement, and of their go- 
vernment, until the arrival of their Spanish conquerors. The proofs 
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of the subjugation of Bogota, Natchez, and Talomeco, advanced 
by Mr. Ranking, rest solely on the similarity of the customs ob- 
served among the native tribes to those of the nations of Eastern 
Asia, and on the occurrence of bones of elephants in various situa- 
tions. If to these leading features it be added, that histories are 
given of the Incas of Peru, and of the Emperors of Mexico, until 
the Spanish invasion, a correct idea will be furnished of the con- 
tents of the ‘ Historical Researches.’ 


Now, although we are inclined to agree with the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that the aborigines of America were derived almost 
entirely from the continent of Asia, an opinion supported long since 
by Grotius and Hornius, and advocated in later days by the able 
historian, Robertson, we can by no means believe that any connexion 
has occurred at so recent a date as that assigned by Mr. Ranking. 
The peculiar physiognomy, and especially the copper-coloured 
complexion which distinguish the native tribes of the northern and 
elevated portions of the New, from every race inhabiting the Old 
World, could only have been produced so extensively by a con- 
tinued application of causes during ages almost beyond conception. 
So strikingly distinct, indeed, is the genuine American, that the 
earlier invaders were prevailed on only by the infallible authority 
of a Papal bull to regard him as a man. In modern times, the 
edict of Rome has ceased to receive implicit veneration ; and many 
of the continental naturalists have ventured to consider him as con- 
stituting a different species from the rest of mankind. He is enu- 
merated as one of the ten species of man deseribed by Desnroulins, 
and as one of the fifteen species into which the acumen of Bory de 
Saint Vincent has divided the human race. Virey, Blumenbach, 
De Lacepéde, and others, have also advanced similar opinions. It 
would be interfering too deeply with our established modes of be- 
lief, to place full confidence in these new views ; but they are of 
importance in the investigation, as tending to show that the eopper- 
coloured American, if not, as they would almost assume, a distinet 
race from the commencement, had at least been so long set apart 
from other men, as to have become endowed with characters emi- 
nently distinguishing him from his original brethren. 


With the evidence of a long isolation, deduced from the physical 
properties of the American, that which is supplied to us by the 
state of his civilization at the period of the Spanish conquest, per- 
fectly coincides. ‘The very first advance of man emerging from an 
absolutely savage state, would probably be the attempt to secure 
& permanent supply of nourishment, and thus to render himself in 
a great measure independent of seasons and of chance. To culti- 
vate the ground, and to domesticate animals, would therefore be 
his employments in the earliest ages of society. Yet in both these 
points the Americans were deficient ; the former was only partially 
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resorted to, while the latter was utterly unknown except amoug 
the Peruvians. In lieu of the flocks and herds which throughout 
all known time have supplied to the inhabitants of the Old World 
his food and clothing, and of the beasts of burden by which his 
labours have ever been alleviated, only one animal reclaimed from 
savage life was found in the vast extent of America, and this was 
met with in Peru alone. The lama, a quadruped resembling the 
camel, but inferior in size and activity, was employed in the trans- 
portation of goods, its fleece was manufactured into clothing, and 
its hide was used as leather. Beyond this single acquisition from 
the animal kingdom, the Amevican native had not advanced. He 
appears not to have possessed the dog, the familiar follower of man 
in every other portion of the globe, and the companion of even the 
degraded and unintelligent inhabitant of New Holland, to whom, in 
this respect, he must be regarded as inferior. If his departure 
from the Old World had not been antecedent to the first dawnings 
of civilization, he would have carried with him into the land of his 
future residence some of the animals to whose services he had been 
accustomed, or at least he would have endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency his comforts would have experienced from their absence 
by the, taming of such others, the bison, for instance, as were to be 
met with in America. 


Without insisting on other points of minor importance, which 
would swell this notice to an extent far beyond its value, we shall 
rest the question upon these prominent facts alone, and conclude 
with a single remark in relation to the supposed means of the in- 
troduction of elephants into America. Of a Mongul armament, 
horses formed a part certainly not inferior to those immense animals 
in moment and in number. The bones of horses, however, are not 
stated by Cuvier to have been found fossil inthe New World. They 
may indeed yet be discovered, and this objection would then fall ; 
but it would still require to be explained by what means the race 
of that generous beast became extinct in climes sq well adapted to 
its wants, and in which it has multiplied since its introduction by 
Europeans, to the immense extent described by all travellers ; and 
how, moreover, tradition should have failed to commemorate the 
existence of so valuable an anima] during the short period which 
elapsed prior to the Spanish invasion, at which time the Peruvians 
were so utterly ignorant of it as to doubt whether the horse and its 
rider did not in reality constitute one compound being. 
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THE JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT, AND THE GRAND JURY 
AT BOMBAY. 


(Communicated by a Correspondent.) 


Ar the last July sessions, in Bombay, the ‘ Calendar’ contained 
a case of libel; his Lordship, the Chief Justice, in his charge to 
the Grand Jury, delivered his opinion upon the subject of this case, 
that the words charged to have been published by the defendant 
amounted to a libel. The bill was thrown out by the Grand Jury 
in its original form, and also in a slightly altered shape. The pro- 
secutor, having ascertained that all the witnesses on the part of the 
prosecution had not been examined by the Grand Jury, moved for 
another Grand Jury* to inquire into the concealments of the first 
Grand Jury. The motion, however, after his counsel had been 
heard in its support, was thrown out; and the prosecutor subse- 
quently moved for a criminal information against the alleged libel- 
ler. During the sessions, the Grand Jury twice presented the con- 
duct of those concerned in the prosecution, as constituting attempts 
upon the independence of the Grand Jury. The motion for the 
criminal information was, in the mean time, argued, but was, in the 
end, refused, chiefly upon the ground, that the words charged to 
have been published by the defendant were not sufficiently definite 
to warrant the case being further proceeded in; but while these 
motions, for the second Grand Jury, and for the criminal informa- 
tion, were before the Court, his Lordship, the Chief Justice, and 
Mr. Justice Chambers, took occasion to express their doubts of the 
propriety of the Grand Jury’s conduct in throwing out the bills 
without examining all the witnesses ; and when the last motion was 
rejected, the defendant was adjudged to pay his own costs. 


On the Ith of this month, (October 1826,) at the openiug of the 
third sessions, Mr. Justice Chambers, in the absence of Mr. Justice 
Rice, whose province it would otherwise have been, charged the 
Grand Jury, consisting (with one exception, the result probably of 
accident,) of different persons from those who composed the Grand 
Jury in July. He commenced with saying, that he was not sorry 
that the absence of Mr. Justice Rice had imposed upon him this 
duty, as he was anxious to deliver his sentiments on points, which 
the occurrences of the last sessions rendered it important for him 
to discuss; that as his reflections extended to some length, he had 
embodied them in a written note, which he would read to the Grand 





* This was done upon a statute of the 3d of Henry VII., the substance of 
which is given in ‘ Tyndale and Tyrwhitt’s Digest,’ (1822,) vel. i. p. 421, pl 
16, 17, and 18. 
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Jury. The note occupied, in the reading, probably an hour and a 
half. It gave an interesting account of the origin and history of the 
Jury institution ; the functions of jurors, and the mode in which they 
discharged them ; and here, by the way, the practice of ancient and 
modern times seemed sometimes diametrically opposite to each other. 
It treated of the private or personal knowledge of jurors on matters 
brought before them, and the weight which should be given to it in 
producing the verdict ; of the field occupied, respectively, by the 
Court and the Jury; and the extent to which the latter should be 
ruled by the opinion of the former. A certain space of debateable 
ground it stated to exist, but the charge did not attempt, strictly, 
to define its limits. Arbitrary judges and licentious juries had 
both, it stated, been known. For the excesses of the former, the 
Jury, by not following the direction of the Bench, had an effectual 
remedy. ‘The charge concluded with a just eulogy on the Jury 
institution, as being the best practical institution that was ever in- 
vented, 

The Grand Jury subsequently requested that it might be fa- 
voured with a copy of the charge. ‘The learned Judge declined 
acceding to this request,as he did not wish to sanction the precedent ; 
the charge, however, was, he said, in the press, and he would take 
care that every individual juryman, who wished it, should receive a 
copy. 

At the close of the sessions, the Grand Jury made its present- 
ment. Having been handed to the Clerk of the Crown, it was 
delivered by him to the learned Judge presiding in the Court at 
the time, (Mr. Justice Chambers,) who, having read it, said, on re- 
delivering it to the Clerk of the Crown: ‘I have no objection to 
receive that presentment ; let it be read ;’ or words to that effect. 
‘The presentment was then read as follows: 


To the Honourable Sir E. West, Kt., Chief Justice, and Sir C. H. Chambers, 
Kt., Puisne Judge, of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


My Lorps, 

A deputation from the Grand Jury has visited the jail, aud found it iu the 
usual state of cleanliness, comfort, and security. The Grand Jury under- 
stands, that alterations of considerable extent in the building are in contem- 
plation ; any suggestions, therefore, on this subject, appear to be superfluous ; 
and the Grand Jury are persuaded, that these alterations will, when effected, 
be found to answer all the purposes designed. 

On the subject of police, the only recommendation which the Grand Jury 
beg to offer is in support of the suggestion made by the Grand Jury last July, 
that the former system of conducting prosecutions, by means of a public pro- 
secutor, should be resorted to, as one more suited to the feelings and senti- 
ments of the Native community, and better calculated to bring offenders to 
justice. 

On the subject of the charge delivered by Mr. Justice Chambers, the Grand 
Jury, from hearing it only once, and most of them entertaining an impression 
that they would aflerwards have the means of consulting it more particularly, 
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feel themselves unable to make any detailed observations ; but they beg leave 
to remark, that the impression on their minds is, that the general exposition 
of the principles which should regulate the conduct of Grand Jurymen, as 
contained in the charge of the learned Judge, is in unison with the ideas on 
that subject entertained by the Grand Jury ; and that it is the Grand Jury’s 
conviction, that the Grand Juries of Bombay, so far as their experience reaches, 
have always acted in conformity with those principles, and will always con- 
tinue to do so. 


Grand Jury Room, Bombay, Oct. 18, 1826. 
(Signed) C. Norris, Foreman. 


Mr. Justice Chambers then said, that, ‘ if that presentment had 
not been so moderate, he certainly would not have received it: as 
it was, he had few remarks to make upon it. Sitting, as he did, in 
that situation, it was his duty jealously to guard the rights of 
the Bench, and he would take special care to preserve his own 
independence. The charge was simply on a point of law, which, 
as a Judge, it was his duty to lay down. He had particularly men- 
tioned that Grand Juries were free from any penal consequences, 
and the Bench was equally so, as there was no power that could 
take cognizance of a Judge overstepping the line of his duty but 
the Crown. He would not suffer any Grand Jury, however respect- 
able it might be, to comment on his charge, when confined to points 
of law.’ The learned Judge then said, ‘ You are discharged.’ The 
discharged Grand Jury then left the box. 


The learned Judge has since abandoned his intention of pub- 
lishing his charge, having intimated to the members of the late 
Grand Jury a wish to be relieved from his promise on that subject, 
in which they have accordingly acquiesced. 

That a Grand Jury should imagine that it was entitled to dis- 
cuss, in the Court, points of law with the Judge, would be sufficiently 
extraordinary ; and the fact, therefore, ought hardly, one would 
think, to be eredited, unless it were established on strong grounds. 
On looking at the presentment, we find that it states, that ‘ the 
impression on their’ (the Grand Jurymen’s) ‘ minds is, that the 
general exposition of the principles which should regulate the con- 
duct of Grand Jurymen, as contained in the charge of the learned 
Judge, is in unison with the ideas on that subject entertained by 
the Grand Jury,’ and that, in consequence of the imperfect oppor- 
tunity afforded them of becoming acquainted with the charge, 
‘ they’ (the Grand Jurymen) ¢ felt themselves unable to make any 
detailed observations on the subject.’ Now, allowing, in the first 
place, for the sake of argument, that the charge consisted of nothing 
but pure law, considering that the topic discussed was the duty of 
jurymen, it does seem to be rather unreasonable to debar Grand 
Jurymen from stating that their sentiments concurred with those 
delivered from the bench; that is to say, that the ideas, which 
they have of their duty, drawn, probably, from other sources 
than those which had led to the conclusions of the learned Judge, 
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happened still to coincide with these conclusions. And if such 
a communication were not improper, surely it was not unsuit- 
able. There could not possibly be a stronger pledge afforded to 
the Court, that the Grand Jury would do its duty cheerfully and 
well, than this explicit declaration, that it understood and felt its 
duty to be as described by the learned Judge. Had the Grand 
Jury had the opportunity of making the more ‘ detailed observa- 
tions’ alluded to, it might have been enabled to thank the learned 
Judge for the light thrown on particular parts of the subject by 
the aid of historical research and legal knowledge ; it might have 
observed, that on,some points its previous information had been 
imperfect : on others, its previous impressions had been unformed ; 
but that the charge dissipated all doubts and obscurities, and sub- 
stituted satisfactory proof and full conviction: all this might pro- 
bably have been done, allowing the subject treated to have been one 
of pure law, and it would be hard to say that the jury could appre- 
hend rebuke. But from the short sketch, above attempted, of 
the learned Judge's charge, it will appear very doubtful that the 
address could properly be said to be confined to pure law. One 
portion of it consisted of historical information ; in another part, 
debateable ground, to the occupation of which, it appeared, both 
the Court and jury had claims, was distinctly mentioned; and a 
third part bore allusion to cases beyond regular law, when the 
jury, in support of justice and equity, should disregard the unjust 
directions of the Judge, though on points left to his direction by 
the law, and act according to its own conscience and judgment. Is 
there nothing in all this, that a Grand Jury may say one word about, 
even in concurring with the Judge? Surely, this and more may be 
done. Historical notices may, without doubt, be questioned if 
necessary ; and if, on the subjects of debateable ground, and cases 
beyond the law, one of the parties, sharing the doubtful jurisdic- 
tion, were to offer an opinion, such occurrence could hardly be 
deemed very extraordinary or irregular. 


It may seem therefore very questionable, whether the Grand 
Jury would not have been fully justified, if it had thought it advis- 
able, in offering observations, not in strict accordance with parts of 
this particular charge ; but nothing whatever of this kind, be it 
remarked, was done ; it expressed its concurrence in ‘ the general 
exposition,’ which the charge contained, ‘ of the principles which 
should regulate the conduct of Grand Jurymen ;’ and the present- 
ment was ‘ moderate’ (the term used by the learned Judge, though 
applicable, it would seem, rather to imagined disagreement than 
actual occurrence.) Under such circumstances, a hope might rea- 
sonably have been entertained, that if the Grand Jury had appeared, 
by its presentment, to claim the singular privilege of expounding 
points of law in Court, explanation might have been asked, in order 
to ascertain whether such were really its meaning. This was the 
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more necessary, since that meaning being assumed, seemed held at 
once to establish the fact of highly culpable invasion of the pro- 
vince of the Court ; for surely it must have been a strong impres- 
sion of this nature that produced the discharging speech of the 
learned Judge, or he would hardly have failed to infuse into it 
more of that spirit, the prevalence of which in the presentment 
was so marked as to elicit favourable notice even in the midst of 
censure. 


STANZAS, 


Written on board the Asia, off Madeira, June 28, 1826. 


Guipe, gallant bark ! thy destined course along 
The bosom of the wide and shoreless ocean, 

And speed thy wat’ry flight still swifter on, 

With outspread white wings, and majestic motion ! 
Pass we Madeira’s isle, while o’er the deep 

In sombre shade, the dark Desertas frown— 

: As now behind their rude and shaggy steep, 

j The sun’s last rays are seen descending down. 


Speed, gallant bark! speed on thy destined track, 
To distant climes beyond earth’s central line— 
& To any country bear me so not back 
4 Again, it be to that which birth made mine ; 
For little have I left in Albion's land 
That others prize, and justly count as dear ; 
To grace my parting waved no female hand, 
Or Beauty gave the tribute of a tear. 


The summer of my days is spent and past, 

The aspirations of my youth are o'er; 

In solitude my lonely lot is cast— 

A wanderer on earth, from shore to shore ; 

With love of fame my dawn of life awoke, 

And hopes of honours, that ambition fired ;— 
Too soon, howe’er, the blight of passion broke 
Upon the day-dreams which those hopes inspired. 





a Too soon her fairy form had fann d a flame 
P Far fiercer than the first which fired my breast ; 
: Too soon the demon Disappointment came, 

And hopeless Passion raved itself to rest. 

The dreams of love—of fame—of hope, once fled, 
Then what of sweet, or noble, now remains ?— 
*T were better sure to slumber with the dead, 
Than thus to live, and wear of life the chains! 











LETTERS FROM A CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER. 


Milan, April 9, 1827. 

Arter the doleful accounts I heard at Venice of Velluti’s health, 
my surprise was not small at hearing, on my arrival at Florence, 
that he was there before me, and singing at the Grand Duke’s con- 
cert, and also at those of Lord Burghersh. I did not hear him at 
either, not having been presented at Court, and not having been 
introduced to Lord Burghersh; but his singing has given rise to a 
warm strife amongst the critics—one party asserting that he has al- 
together lost his voice, and sings intolerably out of tune, whilst the 
other maintain that his singing is more excellent than ever. Amidst 
such uncompromising asseverations, it is difficult to get at the truth; 
but if it be true that his powers are so decayed, I am glad that I 
had no opportunity of witnessing the alteration, and that the recol- 
lection of his exquisite modulations may remain undisturbed. It was 
reported that he had re-engaged himself to sing in London; others 
said he was to be at Paris, and others at Vienna. 


Florence is one of the few cities in Italy which has a Grand Opera 
during Lent. Whether it be some lurking qualms of conscience at 
thus diverting themselves during a season of fasting and mortifica- 
tion, or the vicinity of the Pope and excommunication, that influences 
the people of Florence, I know not, but the Opera generally puts 
on its Sunday clothes, and is termed an oratorio, whilst the ballet 
is suppressed as a sin too enormous to be suffered in a pious and 
orderly community. 

In the present instance, the oratorio was ‘ Jefte.’ The subject 
is the vow of Jeptha, and affords situations and incidents sufficiently 
dramatic. The music was expressly composed for the occasion by 
Generali, whose name stands deservedly very high amongst modern 
composers. He was the master of Rossini, and may fairly be consi- 
dered the model on which the popular school of that great maestro is 
founded. Indeed, if all Rossini’s obligations to Generali were known, 
the claim of the former to originality would be greatly weakened. 
‘ Jefte’ in no way differs from any other serious opera, but in the 
story being taken from sacred writings, and the music is of the 
same character as that usually applied to heathen and profane 
dramas; not like the solemn productions of Handel and Beethoven, 
but, like Rossini’s ‘ Mose,’ mixing grace and melody largely with 
the more serene beauties which the subject naturally inspires. 
Generali’s music was extremely well received by the Florentines, 
though he laboured under great disadvantages, being limited in 
time, and having his genius cramped by the weakness of the com- 
pany for whom he was to compose ; but the audience made a suf- 
ficiently marked distinction between the composer and his executive, 
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loading the former with applause, and receiving the latter coolly 
enough. ‘The music in fact abounds in beautiful and original ideas, 
and had it been sung by people who entered into the spirit of the 
author, it would have produced great effect. Our old friend, Bonini, 
was prima donna, but she is in bad health, and did not shine at all. 
Reina, the tenor, was the best of the set, and all that depended 
upon him was well done, but the rest were ‘ leather and prunella.’ 


Here, the Scala is dumb, a circumstance which occurs but during 
three weeks in the year; so that I am unfortunate. They begin 
in a few days, but I shall most likely be then on my way to Paris. 
Your remarks on the inutility of regrets at leaving Italy, and the 
vanity of attempting to procrastinate, are too true ; but how is it 
possible to leave such a country and such enjoyments without bitter 
regrets ¢ and then, when I think of the horrors of India, Fam inper- 
plexity how to direct my course homeward. My great desire is to 
go by Nice and the South of France; bat conveyance thither is dif- 
ficult. There are no diligences, and | must either trust myself to 
the deceitful ocean at Genoa, or coast leisurely along on mule-back ; 
for either of which plans a surplus of time is necessary, which | 
have not. Probably I shall be so long deliberating, that a hurried 
and direct retreat will be the result. 

The weather here is delightfully serene, and, as yet, by no means 
too warm,—probably owing to the vicinity of the Alps, which pour 
down a current of cool air. A certain Signor Orlandi went up 
here in a balloon a few days ago; but our Greens and Sadlers 
would have laughed at the little enterprize he displayed ; for he 
merely ascended a few thousand feet, remained in the air about a 
quarter of an hour, and then alighted within a short distance of the 
place from which he went up. The best of the spectacle was the 
multitude of people assembled in the arena, an immense amphi- 
theatre, which Napoleon constructed in the form of ancient build- 
ings of that description, and which it is said can hold sixty thousand 
spectators. The sight of this vast place, crowded as it was on this 
occasion, was really fine. Madame Garnerin, prima areoporista, 
as she styles herself, is to make a similar experiment shortly, with 
the additional display of a descent in a parashute. This letter is 
but a poor payment of my debts, but I have less to say than usual ; 
for in Lent there is little to see, consequently little to talk of. 


Miss Fanny Ayton I have heard repeatedly ; but whoever de- 
scribed her as a fine singer, was but a poor judge of what is good 
inmusic. She is an agreeable singer, but nothing above mediocrity ; 
and she was well received at Venice and elsewhere as an exotic. 
Zuchelli I have always considered as a very excellent singer; but 
his acting in the ‘ Gazza Ladra,’ which I have repeatedly seen, 
never struck me as any thing very remarkable. 1 believe most 
singers, when they go to England, knowing that the English are not 
judges of music, though they have discrimination in acting, turn 
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their attention chiefly to the latter, and in an opera more wnimpor- 
tant, branch of their profession. . 
Milan, April 20, 1897. 

You will, no doubt, be surprised to see by the date of this, that 
T am still at Milan, where, probably, you expected to hear of me 
from Paris. The truth is, the delightful weather we have had 
here, has tempted me to make various rambles to the lakes and other 
places in the vicinity, which I had not previously seen. God knows 
when (if ever) I may again have an opportunity of visiting this 
country, and the weakness of lingering in it a few days longer than 
perhaps I ought, is not unpardonable. Now, however,my courage 
is ‘ screwed,’ and on the 23d my journey towards Paris commences. 
I have been compelled to abandon my Nice scheme, owing to the 
difficulty of getting there with reasonable dispatch, so that my route 
lies over the Simplon and by Geneva. I have no desire to stop a 
moment in the way; and should no impediment occur to my pro- 
ceeding immediately from Geneva, I shall be at Paris on the 30th. 
Three or four days will, in all probability, suffice for any thing to 
be done there, so that I may safely promise to be in London by the 
7th of May. Milan is not now very full; but the ceremonies at 
Rome being over, the influx will soon be very great. The mortifi- 
cations of Lent being terminated, (they are not very rigorous here, 
the theatres being shut up only for a week,) revelry has recom- 
menced. ‘There are two operas at present, one at the Scala, aud 
the other at the little Teatro Re. The first is new, and is the com- 
position of Mercadante, who is a great favourite here ; but it met 
with but a cool reception. The music is, in truth, ordinary, and 
no great vocal strength is employed in it. Even Lorenzani, whose 
singing is, in general, so unrivalled, is here quite lost. Her style 
is heroic and majestic ; and here they have made a whining love- 
sick peasant of her, and in an opera buffo too! for which Merca- 
dante deserves to be whipped. ‘The other opera is one of Vaccaj’s, 
also buffo—‘ La Vilanella Feudataria’; and both the music and the 
singing are better than those of the Scala. 


Madame Garnerin, a most intrepid aéronaut, filled the arena 
last Monday. She was to ascend in a balloon, and come down in 
a parashute. In the midst of the preparations, however, the sky 
suddenly became overcast, and a tremendous thunder-shower came 
on, which speedily emptied the amphitheatre. Very few were pro- 
vided with umbrellas, and all were dressed in their best. The tor- 
rents of rain soaked all to the skin in a twinkling, and the destruc- 
tion was immense. I heard it estimated at half a million of lires, 
or nearly 20,000/.—a glorious day for milliners and hatters. I 
never saw a scene of more universal distress ; and, spite of the se- 
rious mishaps above mentioned, it was really highly amusing. The 
spectacle was, of course, prorogued, and took place on Wednesday, 
which happily proved a beautiful day, and it was amusing enough 
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to see how universal umbrellas were, and to observe the various arts 
which had been employed to resuscitate drooping feathers, to re- 
duce the fractures of battered hats, and to coax into their original 
folds and dimples, the garments which had been so mercilessly 
drenched. All, however, went on smoothly this time. Madame 
Garnerin ascended, and, when at a great height, separated herself 
from the balloon, and descended in a fearful rapidity in the para- 
shute. She arrived, however, safely, and returned immediately to 
the arena to receive the congratulations of the spectators. 


She must be a woman of astonishing nerve, as she lately per- 
formed the same exploit at Venice, with the certain necessity of 
descending in the sea. 

Paris, May 7, 1827. 


Here I am at last, out of the way of all temptation to prolong 
my absence from sweet home; for though Paris is a pleasant 
enough place to spend some time in, yet after Italy it has very few 
attractions for me, and you may believe me perfectly sincere, when 
I say that my wish is to stay as short a time as possible here, and 
to hasten to rejoin you all, which I shall do with unfeigned satis- 
faction. My journey was somewhat protracted by the quantity of 
snow which was on the Simplon; though it may appear strange 
to you that such an impediment should be found so late as the end 
of April, yet I assure you it was not trifling. The snow was, in 
some places, four feet deep, and was impassable for wheeled car- 
riages; but a track was cut through it for sledges, and in this way 
I was obliged to perform a considerable part of the passage. This 
track, which was none of the best, passed along the edges of the 
precipices in a manner that was really sometimes appalling, the 
more so as an occasional upset which we got, forced on us the con- 
viction that our conveyance was not the most steady. But this 
was not the worst, for as we passed late in the day, about two 
o’clock, when the sun was extremely powerful, we had avalanches 
tumbling around us in all directions, and, in one or twoinstances, were 
obliged to remain in rather a perilous situation, whilst the coach- 
men were engaged in cutting through the huge mountains of snow 
which obstructed our progress. Now, though this was a sight really 
fine and greatly to be enjoyed, when the observer is placed out of 
the reach of harm, yet, under the particular circumstances of the 
case. I could have dispensed with it. This, and the loss of a day 
at Dijon, where I could not get a place for Paris immediately, de- 
tained me so, that I did not get here till yesterday, though I left 
Milan on the 23d. The journey was the most fatiguing and disa- 
greeable I have ever performed. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. 
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INJURIOUS CHANGES IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirn,—When first I entered the Indian army, twenty-five years 
ago, it was a consolatory saying with my brother officers, when any 
of them happened to meet with injustice from either Government 
or the Commander-in-chief, and, on representation, were refused 
redress, to say, ‘ I will memorialize the Court of Directors, where 
I know I shall have justice done me.’ How diametrically opposite 
is now the fact? since, of late years, the Court of Directors have 
assumed to themselves the province of internal management, by 
sending out orders on every subject, even the most minute, con- 
nected with the army. ‘The Governments and Commanders-in- 
chief have consequently become mere machines, or cloaks, to con- 
ceal the manceuvres practised in Leadenhall Street. ‘The Indian 
army have now noredress: the inutility of appeal is admitted. The 
Company have placed themselves with the army, as they have al- 
lowed the collector to place himself with their unfortunate ryot 
subjects, who may have occasion to complain of him or his satel- 
lites ; the whole being nothing more or less than a mere mockery 
of justice. 

Out of the numerous memorials and representations that have 
reached the India House, complaining of the new organization of 
1824, not one of the complaints have met with redress, though 
many of them had to complain of great injustice from the system 
adopted on that occasion. I have seen some of these memorials 
myself, and I understand the general reply of the Court to such 
apparent wrong to have been, ‘ That the system complained of was 
adopted by the Court on mature consideration, and that it could 
not now sanction any departure therefrom.’ On the justice and 
impartiality of this reply, I shall not now dwell, but proceed to 
give you a statement of the injury done by this mature consideration 
of the Honourable Court to many of their old officers: I mean the 
senior regimental captains on the old establishment. Previous to 
the new arrangements, those senior captains were regimentally en- 
titled to, and had the chance of promotion, by the death, retire- 
ment, &c., of two majors. To form the new establishment, one of 
those majors were removed, and the second captain removed with 
him as first captain, gaining thereby one step, and an equal chance 
of promotion, by death, retirement, &c., with his senior captain. 
But to make it more plain, and to enable all classes of your readers, 
who may feel an interest in the welfare of the Indian army, to see 
at a glance the injustice I complain of, I shall, with your permission, 
furnish them with comparative statements of a regiment as it stood 
on the old establishment, previous to the Ist of May 1824, and as 
it stood by the new organization of that day, when split and formed 
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into two regiments ; and again as it stood on the Ist of May 1826. 
And as the doubling system adopted on the Bombay establishment 
will best suit my purpose in making myself understood, I shall, 
with that intent, select the First Native Regiment, under that 
Presidency, as an example : 


Comparative Lists of the First Native Regiment of the Bombay Army, as 
the Ojficers stood for Promotion regimentally, first, on the O.v Establish- 
ment ; secondly, on the New Organization of the \st of May \824; and 
thirdly, on the lst af May 1826; showing the injustice done to the Senior 
Regimental Captains by these changes. 





| iFirst Native Regiment, forming First First Native Regiment, forming First! 

First Native Regi-| and Second Regiments onthe New and Second Regiments on the New| 
ment on the Old} Establishment, ist May 1824. Establishment, Ist May 1826. 

Establishment. |——— — - —_——————} 

| First Regiment. Second Regiment. First Regiment. |Second Regiment’ 











Majers. | Major. Major. Major. Major. 
‘Joseph Brown |Joseph Brown John Morin Joseph Brown /R. Robertson 


John Morin | 

Captains. Captains. | Captains. Captains. Captains. 
J. Dunsterville |J. Dunsterville Ro. Robertson J. Dunsterville|W. Inglis 
!Ro. Robertson |J. Grant Duff |W. Inglis J. Grant Duff |D. Capon 
\J. Grant Duff J. W. Falconar D. Capon J. W. Falconar A. N. Riddell 


|William Inglis |Anthony Morse A. N. Riddell |Anthony Morse D. Forbes 
J.W. Falconar|J. Reynolds (D. Forbes John Reynolds|W. Rollings 
|David Capon | 

|Anthony Morse 
|A. N. Riddell | | 

| Lieutenants. Lieutenants. | Lieutenants. | Lieutenants. Lieutenants. 
John Reynolds'T. R. Billamore W. Rollings T. R. Billamore T. Graham 
|David Forbes |Thos. Clibborn T. Graham Thos. Clibbora J. Hardy 


iT. R. Billamore| A. J.E. Stenton J. Hardy A.J.E. Stenton G. Boyd 

Wm. Rollings |J. G. Lascelles H. C. Teasdale W. C. Teasdale)J. Campbell 
IThos. Clibborn|G. R. Fenwick G. Boyd J.E. Down (W.C, Freeman 
|J. Graham J. S. Down J. Campbell J. Donnelly (A. Hand 
|A.J.E. Stenton'T. Donnelly W.C. Freeman|E. Hunt J. K. Gloag 
\James Hardy |E. Hunt A. Hand J. Phillips G. Le G, Jacob 


lJ. G. Lascelles'J. Phillips iJ. K. Gloag (James Harvey (E. Neville 

'H. C. Teasdale|R. Harvey — G. Le G. Jacob H.B. Campbell J. C. Bowater 

iG. R. Fenwick } 

\George Boyd ! 

IF. S. Down | } 

John Campbell } 

T. Donnelly \ | 

|W. C. Freeman j i 

Edward Hunt } | 

A. Hand | | 

J. Phillips 

J. K. Gloag | | 

- Harvey | 

Le G. Facobl | | 
Ensigns. Ensigns. Ensigns. |  Ensigns. Ensigns. 

- B. Campbell H. B. Campbell E. Neville |R. Stark |David Manor 

E. Neville G. Hi. Selon J.G. Mudie |A,Heighington) WilliamGeddes 

G. H. Gordon |R. Stark J. C. Bowater |T. Foulerton 

J.G. Mudie |A.Heighington| iC. B. Raitt 





OG 


x 


J. C. Bowater | 
A.Heighington 


Three Vacant. 








| 
R. Stark | | 


Three Vacant.| One Vacant. | Two Vacant. | One Vacant. 
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By a reference to the ‘ East India Register’ of the dates alluded 
to, the above comparative lists will, in every respect, be found cor- 
rect. Captain Dunsterville will there be seen to remain senior 
captain under Major Brown ; while Captain Robertson, the second 
captain on the old establishment, has obtained a majority by the 
death of Major Morin. That this step, in right, belonged to Cap- 
tain Dunsterville, no one can deny. The conditions on which he 
entered the service insure it to him, viz. promotion by seniority ; 
yet, in the face of this agreement between the cadet and the Hon. 
Company, has Captain Dunsterville, and others similarly situated, 
been refused redress. I shall not dweli on the supercession which 
Lieut. Billamore and Ensign Campbell have experienced, because 
the former officer got two steps by the new organization, and the 
latter may in time retrieve what he has lost. On the contrary, 
this cannot be the ease with Captain Dunsterville, because the 
promotion to a majority precludes such chance. Captain Dun- 
sterville must therefore, unfortunately, always remain junior to 
Major Robertson, unless the Honourable Court can be made to 
feel the injustice of what I have endeavoured, through the medium 
of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ to bring to the notice of the Directors 
individually, many of whom, I am persuaded, remain to this mo- 
ment in ignorance of the complaints of those officers in whose 
behalf I have ventured to appeal. 


So entirely were the rights of the senior regimental captains 
overlooked by the Court of Directors in their instructions for the 
new arrangements, and so well had they established the equality 
of promotion between the senior and second regimental captains, 
that I have only in confirmation to refer your readers to the 
General Order issued on the new organization, dated Fort William, 
May 6, 1824, and to be found in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ p. 597, 
vol. 3.; but as many of your friends may not be in possession of 
that volume, the following is an extract: 

* The several regiments of European and Native infantry will be divided 
into two regiments each. by the final separation of battalions, and the officers 
posted alternately, i. e.; all the odd or uneven numbers of each rank to the 
first, and the even numbers to the second battalions of their present regiments.’ 


Here was no choice ; the senior captain was ordered to the first 
battalion, although he might have served in the second battalion 
from the period of his first entrance into the service: but I shall 
proceed with the extract : 

‘ It is not intended that, in carrying the present orders into effect, officers 
should be permanently removed from the particular battalion in which 
they may long have served, and wish to remain; provided, that by an inter- 
change between officers standing the same number of removes from promo- 
tion, each could be retained in his particular battalion, and both are willing 
to make the exchange, and shall prefer an application for that purpose within 
four months from the date at which the present arrangement shall take effect, 
or within twelve months where either of the parties shall be absent on 
furlough 
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The above extract requires no comment ; it is a complete 
acknowledgment, and proves, beyond all I can urge, the injustice 
done to the senior regimental captain. He is here permitted, as a 
favour, to change places with his junior officer, or, in other words, 
to retrograde one step, and this only conditionally. Such are the 
advantages he has derived from the new organization of 1824. 


I have already given what may be considered as the general 
reply of the Court of Directors to the representations of the senior 
regimental captains. What will your readers think, when I assert 
on authority, that in opposition to the Court’s declaration that ‘ no 
departure from the system adopted could be sanctioned,’ that not 
only a departure, but an entire repeal of their orders, as respected 
the senior lists, had taken place. ‘These lists were no longer, after 
the Ist of May 1824, to give promotion: the senior lieutenant- 
colonel-commandants were in a manner left hopeless, had the 
Honourable Court not conceded to the representations of these 
officers what they continue to deny to their senior regimental 
captains. Are we to take this as a specimen of the impartiality 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors ¢ or do the Honourable 
Court mete out justice as they do their wares, and grant to weight 
and influence that which they can unblushingly refuse when un- 
accompanied by such powerful agents? In charity, I should hope 
not; but facts are stubborn things I shall now take my leave, 
and have only to regret that some more able peu had not volun- 
teered in behalf of an injured class of officers. 

A SuBSCRIBER. 
12th May 1827. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF EASTERN MANNERS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, May 16, 1827. 

Tuoss of us, to whom age or infirmity allows only short exeur- 
sions beyond the elbow chair, are peculiarly indebted to travellers, 
who bring within the scope of our observation, by the assistance of 
the press, the result of their own toilsome and often perilous ad- 
ventures. It was with such a grateful feeling that I read the 
‘ Travels in Mesopotamia.’ 

My attention was soon arrested by the account (1, 37) of a re- 
markable custom mong the Turcomans, whose method, it seems, 
‘ of curing a fever, is to sew the patient tightly up in the hot skin of 
an ox, freshly flayed for the occasion.’ A coincidence between 
the medical practice among the dwellers about ‘ Mount Taurus’ in 
1818, and the literati of Cambridge, early in the 17th century, 
immediately occurred to me as sufficiently exact to be worthy of 
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notice, though the malady was of an opposite description, and the 
process somewhat different. 

Mr. Granger, in his ‘ Biographical History of England,’ mentions 
‘ William Butler of Clare Hall, Cambridge,’ who died in 1618, 
aged 82, as ‘ one of the greatest physicians and most capricious 
humoristsof his time.’ Of his‘ extraordinary methods of cure,’ the 
biographer gives the following instance from ‘ Aubrey’s MSS. in 
Ashmole’s Museum,’ which Dr. Aikin also quoted in his ‘ Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Medicine :’ 


‘ A clergyman, in Cambridgeshire, by excessive application in 
composing a learned sermon, which he was to preach before the 
king at Newmarket, had brought himself into such a way, that he 
could not sleep. His friends were advised to give him opium, 
which he took in so large a quantity, that it threw him into a pro- 
found lethargy. Dr. Butler, who was sent for from Cambridge, 
upon seeing and hearing his case, flew into a passion, and told his 
wife, that she was in danger of being hanged for killing her husband, 
and very abruptly left the room. As he was going through the 
yard, in his return home, he saw several cows, and asked her to 
whom they belonged, she said, to her husband. “ Will you,” says 
the doctor, “ give me one of these cows, if I can restore him to life ¢” 
She replied, “ with all my heart.” He presently ordered a cow to 
be killed, and the patient to be put into the warm carcase, which 
presently recovered him.’ 


I hasten to a more agreeable subject: the ‘ pure hospitality’ at 
Shahaboor, (p. 21,) ‘ for which no payment was either asked or 
offered.’ Sandys, that learned and justly credited traveller, witnessed 
also this eastern hospitality. About April 1611,he‘ came to a village 
seated on a little hill, in the midst of a plain,’ which he conjectures 
to have been ‘ formerly called Paletyrus, or old Tyrus.’ He thus 
proceeds : 


‘ Forget, I must not, the custom observed by the inhabitants 
hereabout, who retain the old world’s hospitality. Be the pas- 
senger Christian, or whatsoever, they will house him, prepare him 
extraordinary fare, and look to his mule, without taking of one 
asper. But these precise Mahometans will neither eat nor drink 
with a Christian, only minister to his wants; and when he hath 
done, break the earthern dishes wherein he was fed, as defiled.’ — 
(Ed. vii. p. 166.) 


To quote a title-page of the last eentury, this is a striking in- 
stance of ‘ orthodoxy and charity united’ among Mahometans. 
J regret, as a Christian, that among us, they have been so often 
disjoined. I trust, however, that on this, as on other great subjects 
of human interest, it may be justly said that ‘ the night is far spent ; 
the day is at hand.’ 

SENILIUs. 











WAR SONG OF MAKANNA, THE CAFFER PROPHET, 


Before the Attack on Graham's Town in 1819.* 


Wake! Amakose, + wake! 

And arm yourselves for war ! 

As coming winds the forest shake, 

I hear a sound from far.— 

It is not thunder in the sky, 

Nor lion’s roar upon the hill, 

But the voice of Him who sits on high, 
And bids me speak his will! 


He bids me call you forth, 

Bold sons of Cahabi, ¢ 

To sweep the white men from the earth, 
And drive them to the sea: 

The sea, which heaved them up at first, 
For Amakose’s curse and bane, 

Howls for the progeny she nurst 

To swallow them again. 


Hark! ’Tis Uhlangha’s voice § 

From high Lukéri’s caves, || 

That calls you now to make your choice— 
To conquer or be slaves: 

To meet proud England’s flashing guns, 
And fight like warriors nobly born, 

Or crouch with base Umlao’s sons, @ 
Whom freemen hold in scorn. 


Breathes there a dastard here 

Who shrinks from Europe’s fire ? 
Let him in darknéss shroud his face, 
And from our ranks retire, 





* Vide ‘ Oriental Herald,’ for January 1827, Vol. XII. p.-18. 

+ The national appellation of the Frontier Caffers. 

+ A Caffer Chief and hero, father of the Chiefs 8’Lhambi and Jaluhka, and 
grandfather of Gaika. 

§ The Supreme Being or Great Spirit. 

} A mountain near the Frontier. 

@ Caffer appellation of the Hottentots. 





War Song of Makanna. 


(As skulks the hound, or sneaking fox, 
Or villain Boschman to his hold)— 
Fit slave to tend the Christain flocks 
With wretches bought and sold! 


But come, ye chieftans bold, 

With war-plumes waving high ; * 

Come, every warrior young and old, 

With club and assagai. + 

Remember how the Spoiler’s host, 

Like wolves, did through your hamlets range ; 
Your herds, your wives, your children lost— 
Remember !—and revenge ! 


Fling your broad shields { away— 

They aid not ’gainst such foes ; 

But hand to hand we’ Il fight to-day, 
And with their bayonets close. 

Break each man short his strongest spear, 
And when to battle’s edge we come, 
Rush on the foe in full career, 

And to their hearts strike home ! § 


Wake! Amakose, wake ! 

And muster for the war : 

The gaunt hyenas from the brake, 
The vultures from afar, 

Are gathering at my spirit’s call, 
And follow fast our westward way— 
For well they know, ere evening fall, 
They shall have glorious prey ! 


Caffer Frontier, 1825. P. 





* The Caffer warriors, on going to battle, ornament their heads with lofty 
plumes formed of the wings of the Balearic Crane, which abounds in their 
country, and is esteemed by them a saered bird. 

+ The Assagai or Caffer javelin, is a weapon witha double-edged iron head 
affixed to a slender tapering shaft of from five to six feet in length. Ever 
warrior carries a sheaf of six or eight of these weapons, and can strike with 
considerable accuracy and great force an enemy at the distance of eighty 
paces. The club (or irri) is used both as a missle and in close combat. 

¢ Their shields are formed of bullock’s or buffaloe’s hide, of an oval shape, 
and about four feet in length, so as to cover the entire trunk of the body. 

§ Before the attack on Graham's Town, Makanna directed the warriors to 
break each short the shaft of his strongest assagai, and rush upon the troops 
with them to close’combat ; had this bold but judicious advice been followed, 
the result would in all probability have been very different and much more 
disastrous to the Colony. 





CAPTAIN GRINDLAY’S VIEWS. 


Tue third part of the ‘ Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, 
chiefly on the Western side of India,’ has just apppeared, and does 
ample justice to the hopes held out of its excellence. 


The first engraving in the Series represents the ‘ Immolation of 
a Hindoo Widow at Baroda, in Guzerat,’ the account of which 
has, we believe, been furnished from the excellent authority of 
Major Carnac, himself long a Political Resident in that city, and 
recently become an East India Director. The account is brief, 
but impressive, and breathes throughout a humane solicitude on 
the subject. The pictorial representation of the revolting sacrifice 
is judiciously (we speak merely as with reference to a work of art) 
confined to the preparatory scene, in which is combined all the 
beautiful grouping of temples, groves, and sacred streams, with a 
multitude of eager and busy assistants in the impressive rites, 
while the enthusiastic and devoted widow occupies a prominent 
place in the picture, and in conference with the yellow-robed 
Brahmin who attends her, awakens the most lively yet painful 
interest in her approaching fate. 


The second plate represents the ‘ Tombs of the Kings of Gol- 
conda.’ The account of these in the text has been furnished, we 
understand, by Mr. Russell, the late Resident at Hyderabad, than 
whom no better authority, on such a subject, could be named. It 
gives a sketch of the territory in which these monuments are 
found ; a description of their architectural character and details ; 
and ashort account of the famed ‘ diamond mines of Golconda,’ 
which will undeceive many as to the associations which these terms 
generally convey. ‘The picture is extremely beautiful, as well as 
accurate, and reminds us forcibly of the Tombs of the Mameluke 
Beys at Cairo. 

The ‘ Fortress of Bowrie, in Rajpootana,’ is the next in order ; 
and we confess that we never before saw any coloured engraving 
which gave us the same vivid and accurate idea of the bright 
sunny light which plays in full blaze upon the burnt up yellow 
grass of the Indian hills. It is, in truth, a sweet scene ; and the 
union of rugged hill and gentle slope—of stern overhanging for- 
tresses and calm and limpid lakes—enriched as these are by groups 
of horse and characteristic foliage, produces a most agreeable and 
impressive effect. 


For richness of colouring, and for romantic wildness of aspect, 
the ‘ Hermitage at Kurrungalee, in Ceylon,’ however, still surpasses 
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it. The great Bouddhist dome seen through a cavernous open- 
ing in the cliff, the stupendous masses of superincumbent rock, the 
solitude of the pointed mountain, called Adam’s Peak, rising in the 
distance, and the untrodden thickets which clothe its sides, all pre- 
sent a character of primeval wildness so complete, that but for the 
two pilgrims introduced at the entrance of the cave, the spectator 
might believe that this region had never yet borne the tread of 
human footsteps. Both of these pictures are from the pencil of the 
late Captain Charles Auber, of the Quarter-Master-General’s De- 
partment of the King’s forces in Ceylon, and brother to Mr. Auber, 
one of the present Secretaries to the East India Company ; and 
these admirable productions do honour to his memory. 


The ‘ North-West View of the Bombay Fort,’ though inferior in 
interest to all the preceding subjects, has the merit of strict accuracy 
in its details ; and we entirely agree with the writer of the text in 
his description of the varied and picturesque views of its magnifi- 
cent harbour, the surrounding objects of which he conceives to be 
superior in imposing grandeur and beauty even to the Bay of 
Naples. 

As a whole, however, the last picture of the series, a ‘ Morning 
View from Calliann, near Bombay,’ is certainly the most complete. 
The artist has given, in the text, the most satisfactory reasons for 
his attempt to catch the evanescent beauties of this peculiar por- 
tion of the day ; and whether this depended on his choice of objects 
for illustration, or in his manner of treating them, his success 
could not have been more complete. This picture alone, for 
the singularity, the sublimity, the richness, and yet eomplete 
fidelity of its representation, is worth the price of the whole 
Series; and we think that Captain Grindlay’s richly-coloured ‘ Views 
of Western India,’ and Mr. Landseer’s masterly engravings of the 
‘Ruins of Dacca,’ on the eastern frontier of that great Empire, 
ought to be possessed by every lover of the arts, who has the least 
sympathy with the people or the country, as being each the most 
perfect productions of their kind that relate to the Oriental world. 





VERSES BY MR. CHARLES LAMB, ON A PICTURE BY MEYER, 
NOW EXHIBITING. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, May 15, 1827. 
Amone the pictures now exhibiting by the Society of British 
Artists, there is one, with its accompaniment, peculiarly worthy of 
notice. I have indeed never observed ‘ the sister arts of paint and 
verse’ to have been introduced in a more agreeable connection, 


I refer to ‘The Young Catechist,’ by Meyer, which describes a 
little girl, a white, teaching a negro to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
Annexed to the picture, are the following lines-by Mr. Charles 
Lamb. They will, 1 am persuaded, be interesting, but will not sur- 
prise those who know the talent of the writer, and especially 
those who have also the greater advantage of an acquaintance with 
the kind and benevolent temperament of the man : 


Q. While this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 
Painter, who is she that stayeth 
By, with skin of whitest lustre, 
Sunny locks, a shining cluster, 
Saint-like, seeming to direct him ? 
Is she of the Heaven-born three, 
Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity ? 
Or some cherub? 


. They you meation 
Far transcend my weak invention. 
*Tis a simple Christian child, 
Missionary young and mild, 

From her stock of Scriptural knowledge, 
Bible-taught, without a college, 

Which by reading she could gather, 
Teaches him to say, ‘Our Father,’ 

To the common Parent, who 

Colour not respects, nor hue, 

White and Black in Him have part, 

Who looks not to the skin, but heart. 


These lines may suitably accompany the able and ingenious 
Essays ‘ On the Nobility of the Skin.’ It was in the same spirit 
that the excellent Gregoire published at Paris, in 1818, his ‘ Manuel 
de Piété, a Yusage des hommes de couleur et des Noirs,’ now be- 
fore me, to which is annexed this appropriate motto from Ecclesi- 
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asticus (xxxiii. 10.) ‘ Tous les hommes sont pris de la méme boue, 
et de la méme terre dont Adam a été formé.’ The benevolent 
author, who has laboured through a long life to ‘ let the oppressed 
go free,’ and to ‘ break every yoke,’ annexed to this manual an en- 
graving, in which the artist has pourtrayed the Saviour, surrounded 
by a Negro, a European, and an Asiatic, bending together in ado- 
ration at the Cross, as if recollecting the declaration of his highly- 
gifted apostle to the sages of Athens, whose vaunted freedom 
was only a license of the few to enslave the many: ‘ God has made 
of one blood all the nations of men’ The following is Gregoire’s 
representation of the common rights justly claimed by the whole 
human brotherhood, and especially sanctioned by the opening pas- 
sage of the Christian’s prayer : 

‘ La plus sublime l’Oraison dominicale, que nous tenons de la 
bouche méme de Jésus Christ ; O combien est admirable ce début : 
Notre pére qui étes aux cieux! Ce peu de mots suffisent pour dé- 
truire toutes les prétentions de Vorgueil qui voudroit établir une 
différence entre les enfans de la méme famille. Celui qui est la 
vérité méme proclame que nous sommes tous enfans du méme pére. 
La nature et la religion ne reconnoissent pas la noblesse de la 
couleur, pas plus que celle de la naissance.’ 


I am here reminded of a benevolent churchman, of the younger 
establishment, who also laboured for many years in the cause of 
justice and humanity, both so grossly violated by the toleration of 
Negro Slavery ; this was the Rev. James Ramsay, who published, in 
1784, ‘An Essay on the Treatment and Conversion of African 
Slaves, in the Sugar Colonies,’ the result of ‘ about 20 years expe- 
rience in the West Indies, and about 14 years particular application 
to the subject.’ 

This exemplary clergyman, after relating his attempts for the 
private instruction of slaves, and their failure from the unconquer- 
able counteractions of the slave system, adds, that ‘on his first 
settlement as a minister in the West Indies, he made also some pub- 
lic attempts. It was quickly suggested, that he wanted to inter- 
rupt the work of slaves to give them time, forsooth, to say their 
prayers, that he aimed at the making of them Christians, to render 
them incapable of being good slaves. In the bidding prayer, he 
had inserted a petition for the conversion of slaves. It was deemed 
so disagreeable a memento, that several white people, on account 
of it, left off attending divine service.’ (pp. 178, 180.) 

Thus, Christian whites considered the christianizing of Negro 
slaves as an offence, according to Mr. Ramsay, against the ‘ inte- 
rest and majesty of plantership,’ as not long since did the slave- 
holders of Jamaica, claiming, no doubt, for themselves the rights 
of British freemen, though ‘ license’ thev mean, when they cry 
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‘liberty. Well might Montesquieu remark on the Christian treat- 
ment of this brutalized race: ‘Il est impossible que nous sup- 
posions que ces gens 14 soient des hommes; parce que si nous les 
supposions des hommes, on commenceroit  croire que nous ne 
sommes pas nous mémes Chretiéns.’ (L. xv. ch. 5.) 


These Christian planters were anticipated by that Christian 
statesman and accomplished scholar, Carteret, Earl of Granville, 
whose papers, in possession of Lord Egmont, (as described in 
‘ Biog. Brit.’ vol. iv.) discover his last thoughts on a variety of 
subjects. ‘This nobleman hoped never to see our Negroes in Ame- 
rica become Christians, because he believed that this would render 
them less laborious slaves.’ 


How much more consistent with genuine nobility were the views 
entertained by that eminent English emigrant to America in the 
17th century, John Elliot. According to his biographer, Cotton 
Mather, when ‘ near to the age of 90,’ he attempted the instruc- 
tion of that forlorn race, whom his inconsistent countrymen were 
dooming to ignorance and laborious bondage. ‘He had long la- 
mented it with a bleeding and burning passion, that the English 
used their Negroes but as for horses or oxen. He looked upon it 
as a prodigy, that any wearing the name of Christian should so 
much have the heart of devils in them, as to prevent and hinder 
the instructions of the poor blackamoors, and confine the souls of 
their miserable slaves to a destroying ignorance, merely for fear of 
thereby losing the benefit of their vassalage.’ ( Life, 1694, p. 151.) 


The Earl of Granville was, however, more consistent than 
West India proprietors, who appear at Bible Societies, and meetings 
to advance general education, and receive, perhaps, praise in no 
scanty measure, for their Christian benevolence. ‘ At home, he 
was not for having the vulgar taught to read, that they might think 
of nothing but the plough, and their other low avocations.’ 


This statesman and accomplished scholar, who would thus 
‘ meanly seek the blessing to confine,’ died in 1763, with a verse of 
Homer almost on his expiring lips. Since his time, the nobility 
have judged it expedient, some of them, I trust, have been most 
willing, to take a part with the untitled, in promoting the moral 
and intellectual education of the people. 
N.L. T 








RECENT LETTER TO DR. GILCHRIST FROM ONE OF HIS PUPILS 
IN INDIA, 
My pear Sir, November 30, 1826. 

In neglecting to write to you long before this, I feel that I have 
widely diverged from the line of my duty ; and were my gratitude 
towards you to be measured by this circumstance, I should tremble 
for the result. I hope, however, that the kindness which I expe- 
rienced from you in London will be extended to me here, and that 
1 shall be pardoned for my inattention. 

We left England in June 1825, and arrived in Caleutta by the 
end of November. As you are well acquainted with sea life, I 
shall pass it over, and proceed to give you a few remarks, which 
peculiar circumstances during our passage occasioned. 

Nothing can be more disheartening than the sneers and con- 
tumely to which a Hindoostanee student is subjected by the old 
Indians. What can be their motives in repressing the ambition of 
a young man to attain useful knowledge, I am perfectly unable to 
say; but, conversely, they are not motives of benevolence. 

There were five or six youngsters on board the ship, all of us 
anxious to know as much of the language as possible before landing. 
We formed a class; and I, being considered the best linguist, 
though, as you well know, no proficient, was made the head. We 
met daily in my cabin, and for about a month were perfectly satis- 
fied and pleased with the useful way in which we passed the tedious 
time, compared with the miserable resources of the non-conformists 
to kill the enemy. Our unaspiring and peaceable school was not, 
however, destined long to subsist in this flourishing condition ; it 
gradually sunk under the accumulated weight which the envy and 
malevolence of the adverse party had heaped upon it. In a short 
time, all its members but one forsook it. ‘This one was a quondam 
school-fellow of mine ; he had passed the ordained time at college, 
and had his head tolerably well stuffed with Greek and Latin. He 
had passed his regular examinations in Hindoostanee also; but 
that was no reason that he should know any thing about it. In 
fact, he could neither pronounce nor translate ; far less was he able 
to put the members of a simple sentence together. He studied, 
however, with me upon your plan, renouncing the incompetent 
works which he had used at Hertford; and forgetting the prepos- 
terous pronunciation which he had contracted there. By the end 
of the passage, he was able to speak with a likelihood of being 
understood ; and he had acquired a relish for the elegant Hindoo- 
stanee, and a knowledge of your works, which would enable him 
speedily to overcome those trifling difficulties which are the insur- 
mountable barriers of envious jargonists. During all the way out, 
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I was tormented, whenever occasion offered, by the malignant ridi- 
cule of the old Indians. I say tormented, because their ridicule 
was the effect of ignorance, which would listen to no argument. 
Upon these occasions I always urged, are we to seek for English 
in the works of Addison, Swift, and Johnson, or in the stews and 
brothels of St. Giles’s¢ Are we to seek for Hindoostanee in the 
pages of Yergeen, Wulee, and Suoda, or amongst the scavengers 
and rabble of Calcutta? The answer is as plain as the sun at 
noon-day ; but it was always evaded by saying, if you desire to be 
understood, you must speak the language of the rabble. Well, I 
speak Dr. Gilchrist’s Hindoostanee almost always to the Native 
servants, and am never misunderstood ; and in London, I have 
spoken it to a score of the lowest Natives, the lascars, with equal 
success. Even this reasoning was insufficient to ward off their 
malicious contumely. 

The subject of Hindoostanee has been discussed lately in the 
Caleutta newspapers. It is needless to say that we (for I must 
array myself under your banner) have gained the day. For my 
own part, I speak now as I was taught in your lecture-room, and I 
keep your works always beside me, to refresh my memory from 
time to time as occasion requires. 

My brother has, I believe, commenced his studies with you. 
We are, I am sure, deeply indebted to you: for myself I can say, 
that while I live I shall retain a grateful sense of what I owe to 


you. I shall never hear your labours depreciated without burning 
with indignation towards the ignorant being from whom such de- 
traction shall emanate. Excuse this imperfect expression of my 
sentiments ; and believe me, my dear Doctor, your’s very faith- 
fully. ke KK * 


THE BRAZEN STEEDS OF ST. MARKS, AT VENICE. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, May 6, 1827. 

I am aware that subjects of great public interest, whatever de- 
gree of amusement they may be calculated to afford, must largely 
engage your primary attention. Yet I promise myself that your 
courtesy will allow an antiquarian reader to occupy a page on that 
comparatively important subject, the history ‘ of the four brazen 
Steeds of St. Marks,’ which your ‘ Continental Traveller’ (p. 226 
of your present volume) found to be the only horses in Venice. 

Lord Byron, as you will recollect, has devoted to the various 
fortunes of those far-famed steeds, a line accompanied by a note, 
in the Fourth Canto of ‘ Childe Harold.” On St. xi. 1. 5, he says, 
under the advantage of actual observation : 
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‘ The horses are returned to the ill-chosen spot, whence they set out, and 
are, as before, half-hidden under the porch window of St. Mark's charch. 
Their history, after a desperate struggle, has been satisfactorily explained. 
The horses are irrevocably Chian, and were transferred to Constantinople by 
Theodosius. The injustice of the Venetians in transporting the horses from 
Constantinople, was at least equal to that of the French in carrying them to 
Paris.” 

In 1689, these ornaments of St. Mark’s portico came under the 
observation of that learned Benedictine, Bernard de Montfaucon. 
In his ¢ Diarium Italicum’ (Ch. iv.), as translated in 1712, he 


says (p. 67), 

* We frequently went to St. Marks. On the front are four beautiful brazen 
horses, which, as is reported, were formerly sent to Rome, to the Emperor 
Nero, by a king of the Parthians. It is believed that Constantine the Great 
carried them from thence to Constantinople; and that when that city was 
taken by the Franks and Venetians, Henry Dandulo took care to have them 
brought to Venice. But the anonymous author, De Mirabilibus Rome, who 
writ about the 13th century, mentions four horses like these in Nero’s Cir- 
cus, or place for the people to hold their public sports; whence there is 
cause to suspect these are the same; and that they were brought to Venice 
from Rome, and not from Constantinople. To say the truth, I met with some 
that questioned the bringing of those horses from Constantinople, before I 
met with that author.’ 

Father Mountfaucon found ‘ the Dominican’s library of St. John 
and St. Paul,’ at Venice, ‘ adorned with wooden statues of famous 
Catholics on the one side, and of heretics on the other. Among 
the heretics, were Erasmus, loaded with chains, and William de St. 
Amour, bonnd in like manner, with invectives, defaming them as 
bad as Luther and Calvin. 

William de St. Amour was a Doctor of the Sorbonne of the 13th 
century, who became obnoxious to the mendicant orders, and espe- 
cially to the Dominicans, by his work, ‘ De Periculis Novisstmorum 
Temporum.’ Alexander IV. espoused their quarrel, and deprived 
him of all his benefices. On the death of the Pope, by the favour 
of his successor, he resumed his clerical functions, till his decease 
at Paris, in 1272. His biographer (‘ Nouv. Dict. Hist.,’ 1789.) 
says, ‘ Les moines mendians l’ont mis au nombre des hérétiques ; 
mais cet anathéme n’est d’aucune autorité.’ 

Father Mountfaucon visited at Venice a ‘ Greek church, small, 
and built after the Grecian manner,’ to which he was ‘ invited by 
the archbishop.’ ‘Thus, the anti-papal, though truly Catholic 
spirit of Paul Sarpi, appears to have survived him, in this undis- 
guised toleration of an heretical community, which had impiously 


rejected the filioque. 
R. L. Cc, 
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STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 


BY A COLONI6T. 


I wave now to offer a few remarks on the character and condi- 
tion of some other classes of the inhabitants,* who have in my 
opinion been ill treated by the Colonial Government, and generally 
misrepresented by English travellers. 


Care Dutrcn Innanrrants.—No class of persons has been more 
variously represented by authors, than the Boors or farmers of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Barrow makes them worse than savages ; 
Lichtenstein praises them to excess. 


If we consider the system of Government which the Dutch es- 
tablished, and the English vitiated, and the little pains that were 
(till now) taken by either Government to improve the morals and 
understanding of this class of people by education, we cannot 
wonder if they are uncouth in their manner, and careless of the 
opinion formed of them by strangers. 


The Boors, who are the progeny of refugees from half the nations 
of Europe, are a people by no means deficient in natural intellect, 
though wanting that polish and acquired information which can 
alone make the most splendid natural abilities useful to society. 
The only education which the generality of the Boors have re- 
ceived, has been such as an itinerant worthless schoolmaster (him- 
self usually an ignorant disbanded soldier) could impart. With 
much difficulty, the father of a family was enabled to procure even 
aman of this description, to instruct his children for one or two 
years, at a salary of two or three hundred rix-dollars per annum. 
During this time children learnt to write a miserable scrawl, to 
deprave the Dutch orthegraphy, and a few were, perhaps, fertunate 
enough to get a very slight smattering in arithmetic, which com- 
pleted their education. 

There can be no doubt that considerable improvement has taken 
place in the manners and customs of the Boors since Mr. Barrow 
wrote his book. I was at first inclined to doubt the veracity of 
his statements, but, upon inquiry, I have found many of his asser- 
tions corroborated by the accounts which the Boors have them- 
selves given of the state in which they formerly lived. The Boors 
ate at present a sober, industrious, honest, simple, and hospitable 
race of men ; they are much attached to their old customs, but by 





* An article on the treatment of the British Settlers in Albany, was in- 
tended by the Author to haye preceded the present chapter ; but having been 
promised some important additions on this subject, from another quarter, 
which will add considerably to its length and interest, it has been postponed 
till next month.—Eb. 
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no means, generally, unwilling to listen to suggestions of improve- 
ment, and can give substantial reasons for the nonreception of 
many innovations of English experimentists. ‘They understand the 
proper mode of cultivation in the colony, and when theoretical far- 
mers have endeavoured to compete with them, they have in the 
long run generally been put to the blush. The African Boor is 
by no means more self-opinionated than other ill-informed men, 
but where an alteration of the system pursued by his ancestors, is 
attempted to be introduced, he wishes for ocular demonstration 
of its superiority, before he abandons those customs which his 
forefathers established. However unrefined the manners of the Boor 
may be, he is not wanting in natural civility, and when he receives 
a guest of superior rank, he can treat him with the respect due to 
his station, without descending to servility. 

We find Barrow, and several other writers, descanting severely 
on the laziness of the Boors, but this accusation, in my opinion, 
they do not merit. No doubt, there are lazy people in South Africa, 
as well as in all other parts of the world, but it is by no means 
a national characteristic. There are farmers in South Africa who 
need not blush to compare their days’ work with those of the 
English farmer. There are many people who are obliged to lead 
a lazy life, though contrary to their inclination. Immense tracts 
of country are only fit for grazing, without having a single acre of 
of arable land. Such drought, indeed, prevails in those parts, that 
the proprietor is frequently obliged to quit his residence during the 
summer season. ‘The inhabitants of these parts of the colony 
cannot be supposed to have imbibed very strong habits of industry, 
as their whole occupations must be confined to watching and 
counting their cattle and sheep. It has frequently been re- 
marked: by travellers, that the possessors of places which admit of 
agriculture being carried on in an extensive scale, do not sow to 
the extent their land permits ; but these travellers have not taken 
the trouble to inquire where the reapers were to come from. The 
want of labourers prevents the farmer from availing himself of a 
good season to sow three or four times as much as he does. T 
know of a few farmers who do not sow quite as much as they are 
able to reap. 

The houses of the farmers whose circumstances are good, are in 
general spacious and substantial , and if we do not find that snug 
comfort which surrounds the English farmer, we must recollect 
that the difference of the climate is such, that what would add to 
comfort in England, would breed infection at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

There is not a more hospitable man in the world than the South 
African Boor ; but this is a good quality for which he claims little 
merit, as, from the nature of the country, he himself daily stands 
in need of the shelter and refreshment which he in his turn freely 
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gives to others; thus a man travelling, takes care to stopata 
house at the usual meal time, lest he should give unnecessary trou- 
ble ; he then takes his seat at the table as freely, and with as little 
ceremony, as if he was at home. 


The Cape Dutch farmers have very good notions of justice, and 
are remarkably obedient to the laws in force; though, like 
John Bull, they grumble at their severity ; and not without rea- 
son. As they become more civilized, they begin to consider the 
hardship of living under an arbitrary government, which deprives 
them of the few free institutions which they possessed under their 
former masters. 


Horrentors.—These original proprietors of the soil, area people 
of mild and inoffensive manners, and of a sharp natural intellect ; 
and those who have been admitted into the missionary institutions, 
are not deficient in morality and religious principles. On the 
other hand, they are naturally of a roving disposition, improvident 
and careless of futurity ; and where they have not had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving instruction, like all other savages, ignorant aud 
superstitious. Their want of bodily strength renders them rather 
unfit for laborious employment ; and as their wants are few and 
easily satisfied, their faculties are with difficulty called into action ; 
but as they approach to civilization, their artificial wants increase, 
and their exertions become proportionate to those wants. Having 
once tasted the sweets of a home and independence obtained by 
labour, they throw off their national propensity for change, become 
good members of society, and do credit to those who have instructed 
them. Very considerable amelioration has taken place in their 
habits even within these last ten years ; particularly with those at 
the missionary institutions, where cleanliness and comfort, produced 
by industry and morality, has superseded filth, indolence, and 
squalid wretchedness. The Colonial Government, whilst openly 
pretending to render every assistance to these meritorious institu- 
tions, has, in an under-hand manner, been the means of preventing 
greater progress being made by the missionaries in their praiseworthy 
exertions. ‘The most improper places have been selected for the 
situation of the institutions ; and additional grants, in proportion to 
the increase of population, have been refused. The landdrosts 
have also been secretly allowed to prevent Hottentots from resorting 
to the schools. 


A most arbitrary law, obliges such Hottentots as are not enrolled 
at a missionary institution, to become servants, whether they like 
it or not ;* and if they are out of service for three days, they are 
apprehended and assigned to a master, at a salary fixed by the 
Veld Cornet. 'These people, like all other human beings, dislike 





* This regulation does not extend to free blacks of any other description, 
but to Hottentots only. 
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every thing that has the appearance of making them slaves ; thus, 
this proclamation deters them from entering into service willingly ; 
and when forced to hire themselves, they become bad servants, 
whereas, under opposite circumstances, they might have been good 
ones. If a man is told he shall serve another, he either obstinately 
refuses the task, or if compelled to perform it, does his work in 
that negligent manner, that it would be better not done at all; 
hence the repeated complaints of the Boors against the negligence 
and indolence of their Hottentot servants. If, on the contrary, a 
man finds by experience, that it is to his advantage to enter into 
service, and to serve his master faithfully,—leave it to his own choice, 
and self-interest will teach him the line of conduct to adopt. The 
advocates for these compulsory contract laws say: ‘ if the Hotten- 
tots are not forced to contract themselves, they will not enter into 
service. Allow this. What right have we to make free people 
serye, if they are not inclined to doit? There is another law in 
force, which renders the Hottentots unwilling to remain long in the 
service of the same person. If a Hottentot child is born on an 
estate where the mother is in service, the master goes to the land- 
drost and has the name of the child enrolled ; this entitles him to 
its service, from its eighth to its eighteenth year.* If, then, the 
mother does not chuse to serve the master on his own terms, she 
is separated from her child. Is this not slavery in the strictest 
sense of the word? Upon the whole, the system of forcing Hotten- 
tots into service is most arbitrary and unjustifiable. The country 
was originally possessed by their forefathers; from them it was 
partly purchased, and partly taken by force; but when they lost 
their country, they neither sold nor resigned their personal liberty, 
nor that of their offspring. If, therefore, they prefer residing at a 
missionary institution, or earning their livelihood in any other law- 
ful way, they ought to be allowed to follow their own choice, The 
argument, that if the Hottentots were allowed to follow their own 
inclinations, they would lead an indolent and predatory life, will 
not hold good, Under the present regulation, those whose names 
are actually enrolled at the missionary institutions, are not liable to 
be forced to Jabour, except in the public service: there are, how- 
ever, seldom less than three-fourths of their number hired to the 
farmers, and these are the best servants they have, though they 
naturally demand higher wages than those who are forced into 
their service ; the former obtaining from six to ten rix-dollars per 
month, the latter receiving from six to forty rix-dollars per annum. 





* This regulation was made under the pretext of remunerating the masters 
for the expense they would be at in feeding and clothing these children till 
their eighth year; but any body who has been on a farm where a number of 
these ehildren are, will easily be able to calculate the expense the master is 
at; they are generally naked, and a little pumpkin is their food. 
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Another great advantage possessed by a Hottentot belonging to 
a missionary institution, over him who is not so fortunate as to en- 
joy this privilege, is, that whilst he is earning a subsistence, or a 
provision for the future, his family are receiving instruction ; whilst 
that of the latter is brought ap in the same paths of ignorance as 
himself. We ali know how the prospect of a comfortable home 
and decent independence encourages us to industry and morality ; 
whereas, if we are convinced that no exertions of our own ean 
amend our circumstances in life, we become indolent, and perhaps 
vicious. This must be the natural consequence of the advantages 
and disadvantages between the two classes of Hottentots. 


I will venture to predict, that if the Hottentots are put on the 
footing of a free peasantry, they will rapidly rise to civilization, 
their moral character will improve, and they will become a most 
useful and respectable class of people. 


Missionary InstituTions.—Of these establishments, so inti- 
mately connected with the history and welfare of the Hettentets, I 
may here add a few words, Betheledorp, the oldest, may serve as 
a specimen of the rest. It would have been impossible to have 
selected a worse spot for an establishment intended to inculcate 
habits of industry. The soil is unproduetive, and their water 
scanty. Since the Rev. Dr. Philip has been at the head of the 
missions in this colony, much has been done for Betheledorp ; and it 
is at present in as thriving a state as the disadvantages u which 
it labours will admit of. Little of the soil ean be cultivated, but 
by grazing cattle, tapping aloes, hiring waggons, and mechanical 
labour, the Hottentots have, in spite of cireumstances, been en- 
abled to erect good and substantial houses, and to give their little 
village an appearance of cleanliness and comfort. They have, exclu- 
sive of their own, and the missionaries’ residences, a church, school, 
and hospital, where the old and infirm are supported by the con- 
tributions of the younger and more healthy part of the community. 
The whole colony does not possess so fine a blacksmith’s shop as 
Betheledorp, and many of the Hottentots have, under the tuition 
of Mr. Arnott, become clever smiths. The school is conducted 
after the Lancasterian system, and the children are making rapid 
progress, many of them, not more than eight years old, can read 
English fluently. The head of the institution (the Rev. Mr. Hitch- 
ingman) attends exclusively to the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of the people; and his exertions are already well re- 
paid. Several of the Hottentots are well acquainted with the 
contents of the Scriptures, and any person who has witnessed 
their attention during divine service, and particularly at the de- 
livery of the sermon, will have been convinced that they feel an in- 
terest in every word that is spoken for their edification. 


If a convincing proof of the rapid improvement of the Hotten- 
tots were wanting, a greater could not be given than the superior 
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knowledge of the younger people of this institution compared witl: 
that.of the elder. After divine service every Sunday, the whole 
of the missionaries, assisted by their wives, assemble for the pur- 
pose of instructing the elder Hottentots of both sexes, whose avo- 
cations do not permit of their attending on week days; and there 
the young Hottentots are to be seen acting as monitors, and assist- 
ing the instruction of these, who, in their younger days, had not the 
same opportunity of improvement as their more fortunate progeny. 


Mr. Read attends to the temporal welfare of the Hottentots, 
and they have actually established an agricultural society, which 
is more than any other class of persons in the colony have hitherto 
done. 

It will be unnecessary to give any description of the other insti- 
tutions, as the system upon which they are governed is the same, 
and they only vary from this parent institution by the superiority of 
local situation. 

There is a Moravian institution at White Water, in the Uiten- 
hage district, but the number of Hottentots enrolled are very few. 
Notwithstanding the praiseworthy exertions of the Missionaries, 
and the peculiar protection and favour they have always received 
from the Colonial Government, this class of missionary establish- 
ments does not seem to keep pace with the London Missionary 
Society. The very precise and peculiar system in which they are 
conducted, and the community of property established amongst them, 
do not seem calculated to attract the Hottentots. ‘The few peo- 
ple who belong to this institution, do not, however, by any means 
fall short, in religious principle, morality, or industry, of those at 
the other missionary institutions. 


ON A GATHERED ROSE-BUD. 


Thou fair-faded Flow’r! that so lately wert blooming 
The pride of the garden where careless I stray’d, 

Thou still might’st have blossom’d, the morning perfuming, 
Hadst thou rested content with thy peers in the shade, 


But fond to be noticed, and ripe for thy ruin, 

Thy gadding young stem caught my eye on its way, 
1 sought not thy beauties, nor will’d thy undoing, 

But needlessly pluckt thee, then cast thee away. 


Yet mourning I view thee thus thanklessly blighted, 
A verse and a tear thy brief moral shall share ; 
For oh! thoughtless beauty, thou thus art requited, 
While the spoiler speeds on and forgets thou wert fair. 
Bandah. R—-——. 

















KARMATH ; AN ARABIAN TALE.” 


AmoneG the multitude of fictitious narratives which now pour 
like a deluge from the press, and the reading of which defies the 
industry both of reviewers and of the public, a few volumes only 
attract our attention. And these, of course, are generally such 
as have relation actually or nominally with the East; as, ¢ Hadji 
Baba,’ ‘ The New Arabian Nights,’ ‘ The Zenana,’ &c. It, how- 
ever, sometimes happens that writers ignorant of Oriental manners 
and modes of thinking, no less than of Oriental history and reli- 
gious rites, attempt to carry their fancy into Eastern scenes, and 
create characters which they imagine suited to the land of en- 
chanters, magicians, talismans, and spells. They, consequently, 
produce monsters, prematurely virtuous or vicious ; who, having 
but little human in their composition, fail to interest us at all in 
their achievements, whether praiseworthy or otherwise. 

The author of ‘ Karmath’ is certainly not of this class. He is 
familiar with Oriental opinions and ideas: and has evidently dived, 
with the perseverance of an antiquary, into that chaos of creeds 
and systems of thinking which prevailed during the early periods 
of Islamism. One of the results of his peculiar studies is the 
present volume, a wild and singular fiction, full of extraordinary 
scenes admirably described, and sparkling with the hues of an 
imagination highly poetical. 

Unfortunately, the writer has chosen to publish his work in an 
unfinished state; it has a beginning, and a middle, but no end. 
On this account, we can judge of it only as a fragment, displaying, 
indeed, great powers of description and narration, but breaking off 
too abruptly to allow of our conjecturing, with any tolerable degree 
of security, what merit the final winding up and closing of the series 
of events is likely to exhibit. 

However, the tale, as far as it goes, has extraordinary interest, 
in spite, or perhaps in consequence, of the strange and fearful 
magical delusions, which, for a moment, like the illusions of the 
theatre, obtain the reader’s belief, and almost, stifle his faney with 
horror, It was judicious in the writer to place his wizards on the 
banks of the ancient Euphrates, among the stupendous ruins of 
Babylon, the city whose name is associated with ideas of the most 
unbounded splendour, wickedness, and desolation. On that spot 
travellers from the West have always lingered with enchaining 
curiosity, piercing the vast substructions of temples and palaces, 





* Karmath ; an Arabian Tale. By the author ef ‘ Rameses,” an Egyptian 
Tale, &e. &e. London. 1827. 
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boring the enormous mounds that lie like scattered mountains on 
the immense site of the city, or gazing in wonder at those innume- 
rable bricks abounding there, and inscribed with what were once 
the signs of thought, the characters of a living language, but now 
mute and meaningless. 


The master sorcerer, Hassun Suba, who is the hero of the tale, 
was the founder of that tremendous sect, from whose name the 
nations of Europe have derived one of the most odious appellations 
in their dialects—Assassin. He flourished towards the close of 
Haroun al Raschid’s reign, and exerted, in creating his ineredible 
power, a more extraordinary genius than Arabia, or indeed the 
whole East, ever witnessed, except, perhaps, in the person of 
Mohammed. The means by which he acquired his unbounded 
ascendancy and influence over the minds and hearts of his followers, 
remain in a great measure unknown; but the extent of his power, 
and the eager readiness with which his fanatical disciples per- 
formed his bidding, even when the most fearful deaths inevitably 
ensued, are circumstances well known to the readers of the history 
of the Crusades ; enterprises scarcely less atrocious, and infinitely 
more absurd, than the murderous expeditions of the subjects of 
the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain.” This detestable sect, which 
founded ten castles, and amounted to 40,000 persons, in the hills 
above Tortosa, in Syria, and was probably still more numerous in 
the mountains of Persia, was exterminated by the Moguls, under 
Holagou Khan, after they had continued for one hundred and sixty 
years to keep alive alarm and apprehension throughout the whole 
of Western Asia. They added to the fanaticism of the Koran the 
Indian tenet of transmigration, and perhaps other Brahminical 
superstitions, caleulated to dissipate the fear of death. 


The author of ‘ Karmath’ has imagined some of the arts by 
which Hassun Suba might have gained his singular influence over 
his sectaries. He dealt in those magical arts, of which the original 
seeds appear to have sprung up in Irak, where the belief in them 
is still perpetuated ; and descended into the bowels of the earth 
through those bituminous caverns supposed to exist beneath the 
mighty ruins of Babylon. That he was also tainted with the 
Gheber superstition in other respects, is not improbable ; but, 
perhaps, in judging of such men, writers are too apt to represent 
them under the sway of delusions, which these daring spirits only 
conjure up to mislead the minds of others. Our judgment would 
rather incline us to consider those heroical impostors, Hassun Suba, 
Mohammed, &c., as ‘ Parei deorum cultores,’ and mimicking belief 
in ic, or any thing whatever supernatural, only to impress real 
eredulity on their followers. Nothing but stern unbelief in an 
after-reckoning, or perhaps in any being capable of calling man to 
account for his deeds, could possibly so totally free the mind from 
seruples, as to enable it to conceive and perpetrate those splendid 
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schemes of villany which clothe certain mighty names with immor- 
tality. There is an insanity in ambition which incites men to 
regard themselves as the highest link in the chain of being ; and 
when their creed is thus simplified, every action of life appears to 
them worthy of reprobation or election, only in as far as it thwarts 
or furthers their views. Thenceforward, they consider vice and 
virtue as terms invented by cunning men to awe the vulgar, and, in 
the secresy of their hearts, smile at the effeminate minds that suffer 
themselves to be checked by these inventions in the career of self- 
aggrandisement. The attribute, they suppose, of consummate 
genius, is to enjoy all the sweets of vice with the reputation of 
virtue, by always wearing a shrouded heart, and keeping a bitt in 
the mouth of passion. But this is a base fiction, invented by 
sordid minds, incapable of conceiving real greatness. Genius, 
undoubtedly, has a kind of magnetic power, to attract and bind 
inferior natures to itself: but this magnetism is virtue. The 
ancients feigned that mortals knew when they were in the presence 
of some god, by a sense of awful delight creeping through their 
mind and frame. The same kind of delight is experienced in the 
presence of genius. It is an uneasy pleasure, a mingled feeling of 
inferiority and exaltation. Genuine greatness of soul, the first of 
human virtues, displays, therefore, its nature, not in fox-like con- 
cealment and eternal simulation, as half-thoughted speculators 
persuade themselves, but in emitting, wherever it moves, a glory 
and a radiance that dazzle and irresistibly attract the beholders, 
unless, indeed, they happen to be under the spell of impenetrable 
dulness. 


From this digression we now return to ‘ Karmath.’ The dwell- 
ing of this magician, when the story commences, is in the renowned 
city of Hillah, whither he had come from the caves or mountains 
of Mazanderan. The author, full of the mysterious spirit which 
such scenes and actions as he describes infuse, thus opens his 
accouut of the original country of the Assassins, and the habitation 
of their secret leader : 


* Amid the deep forests and caves of Mazanderan, amid mountains rocked by 
earthquakes, and the mysterious fires of the burning plain of Baku, they re- 
sided as in their native element; from the eagle fortresses of Rodbear and 
All-hamout they issued forth to wither and to destroy ; as the vulture snuffs 
his banquet, and hastes to his prey, so did the associates of the power and 
revengeful feelings of Karmath pursue their career of blood.’ 

* It was at the most flourishing period of the rule of the renowned Harun 
al Rasehid that the celebrated city of Hillah arose to the zenith of her pros- 
perity and grandeur. Situated on the course of the Euphrates, adjoining to 
the mounds and ruins of imperial Babylon, Hillah might be said to inherit a 
large portion of nature’s bounties, and to revel in a profusion of luxurious 
enjoyments. Cultivating the arts, and mistress of a lucrative commerce froin 
her happy position, her stately buildings embellished on all sides the banks 
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of the stream, while her gardens spread in exquisite beauty and sweet lus 
riance arouad: ‘The inhabitants of this favoured city were protected against 
any wandering Arabs, or any hostile force, by lofty and strong walls, flanked 
with towers, and its ample circuit afforded room for various stately mansions 
and gardens, with the abode of the governor, and some families descended 
from the princes of this rich and ancient land; a chain of boats formed a 
bridge across the Euphrates, preserving the communications betwixt the oppo- 
site banks; the suburbs on each quarter were encircled with groves which 
stretched to the edge of the river. The position of Hiilah, independently of 
its rices or power, conferred a consequence and interest upon her; the site 
on which she stcod, about the centre of the great Chaldean plain, brought ne- 
cessarily within her walls the constant flux and reflux of visitors to and from 
the vast regions of Irak, or Mesopotamia, in their way up or down the Eu- 
phrates, the oldest and finest and most revered river of the East. Descending 
from the snow-capped summits of Ararat, the waters of this famous stream, 
converging in its course with the rapid Tigris, flows by the renowned cities 
of Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and the fallen Babylon; their united waves at length, 
confined in ove channel, impetuously sweep along until the river disem- 
bogues itself into the Persian Gulf. Thus was the city of Hillah distin- 
guished by the most important advantages. Seated amid gardens which sup- 
plied the most exquisite fruits, its roses and flowers breathed a richer per- 
fume than those of any other city of the East; they wafted a gale of fragrance 
far and wide around, penetrating with delight the senses of those, who, 
viewing its beauties from the river, rapidly passed by its walls ; but none of 
these advantages, neither its luxuries, nor its fertility, its position amid the 
highly favoured scenes, where history and tradition establish the paradisical 
site of Eden—none of these privileges conferred greater celebrity on Hillah 
than her immediate proximity to the ruins of the once mighty Babylon, 
spreading around, abandoned and desolate, and frowning in gloomy and 


sombre majesty.’ 

* Aboutfour miles to the north-eastward of Hillah, amid these wide spread- 
ing plains of Irak, the lightning-blasted piles of Babylon appear, and close 
to the ruins sweeps by with powerful stream the renowned Euphrates, oldest 
of rivers! which lingers near these mysterious piles, and bathes with its 
waters fragments graven with the magic characters, lying conspicuous amidst 
hills of sun-dried bricks. Here desolation reigns supreme over the impres- 
sive scene, which is marked by a solemnity and silence affecting and terrible ! 
The vestiges of overthrown fragments, of cleft ravines, of shattered palaces 
blackened by the trace of sulphureous flames, speak a tale of wickedness, 
and display evidences of divine judgment and vengeance truly appalling. 
The silence of this spot has no affinity to that of the soothing repose of na- 
ture, but seems only the amful pause preceding the demonstration of some 
great act of supernatural power—some signal vengeance—such as appears in 
the wondrous scene around. So vast are their crumbled masses, that the 
ruins appear to the eye to be mountains of nature’s work, scathed and shat- 
tered in her anger. History points to them as the relics of a mighty and a 
glorious empire. One eminent pile, rent from top to bottom, is furrowed 
around with vast clefts and ravines, gloomy and unsightly recesses, wherein 
the beams of day never penetrated, and the eve withdraws its gaze in silent 
horror ; for there crawl in safety, bloated unsightly reptiles and poisonous 
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serpents, hissing forth their fierce defiance. Owls, also, and satyrs of the 
wilderness, keep their undisturbed resort amid these awful courts, On the 
south of these wild ruins, pre-eminently horrible, towers a mountain of sun- 
burnt mystic brick, the Mujelebé, whose square sides are ploughed by tle 
scars of the elements, and riven by the thunder’s rage. Although as great as 
a mountain of Caucasus, it is soon discovered also to be a sad memorial of 
man’s pride, and itself to have perished by the storms which overthrew all 
the adjoining monuments of the plain; its sides erect themselves as the 
frowning relics of some impregnable fortress, especially to the north-east, 
where, as if to declare its original magnificence, one upright line of wall, con- 
structed of the finest brickwork, rears still its undemolished front, towering 
over a cleft so deep, that the eye shrinks back from its horrid gloom and 
yawning sides, whence issue forth murmurs and sonnds unearthly and 
dreadful. A blast, cool and chill, oftentimes whistles forth from the interior 
of the cavity, as if the earth opened and suffered through her frame, while 
the terrified beholder hastens to fly from the dreadful spot. Dying away, as 
with a deep sigh, the keen icy blast will cease, and iastantly will steam up- 
ward fumes of glowing heat and scorching flame, pouring forth a withering 
blight and mildew on all around; no grass, no budding flower, no fragrant 
blossom lives within the sphere of this doleful ruin, but one solitary wou- 
derful majestic object, rearing its leafy head near the mysterious walls of 
the adjoining gigantic mound, wh ch still retain their name of Al Kasr, the 
palace. The whole circumference of the pile (composed of relics of millions 
of highly finished bricks) is fallen, destroyed, and ruined ; and in the centre 
of their desolation blows and flourishes one majestic tree, not a palm, neither 
a cedar, but a tree partaking the sweets of one, and the imperishable verdure 
of the other. All Arabia hails it as a blessed tree of Paradise, watched by 
good spirits, and sustained amid these tower-clad solitudes of magic power 
and uncleanness, these haunts of evil spirits, and terrible scenes of evil men 
and wicked demons, to support the unwary or unconscious visitant allured 
or betrayed hither ; to show, even in the chosen haunts of their power, that 
demon malice cannot destroy what providence will save, and that hope and 
trust have a bright beam on them mightier than the terrible forms which ap- 
parently haunt these spots. 

* The arid sterile plain sweeps onward from the broad Euphrates to the 
horizon, a uniform waste of sands, save where it is loaded with these widely- 
spreading ruins, which diverge and spread around for miles, and are occa- 
sionally intersected by deep trenches and lines of communication ; these were 
formerly canals of limpid waters, carrying health, plenty, and riches through 
the abodes of myriads of rejoicing mortals. Now, as if labouring under the 
curse of the plain, they are filled with sluggish oozings from the Euphrates, 
or as stagnant reservoirs of its inundations loading the air with pestilence 
within these marshes. The cormorant makes the solitary desert echo his 
sullen cry—the birds of the wilderness flap their wings and scream undis- 
turbed amid the splashing pools—for the daunted Arabian leads far hence his 
flocks into the distant skirts of the desert, and hastens onward if his keen eye 
discerns but from afar the shade of these darkling ruins on the distant hori- 
zon. The whole space appears by some invisible but pervading influence to 
be interdicted to man, while the frame and shapes of the frowning masses, 
marked as they incontestible are, and graven by his handy work, still pos- 
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sess, in contradistinction to their repellant character, a powerfol attraction and 
invitation to his researches and insatiable curiosity. Demon malice has made 
their resort wear the impress of their influence, and scattered about the 
touches of power, of greatness, and bold |defiance, which, as if breathing 
tones of accordance to man’s impious wishes, has, in all ages, attracted to 
these unhallowed caverns and abysses the daring and presumptuous. Far off 
in the western deserts, the extreme boundary of the ruined site of Babylon, 
frowns the largest and grandest of her ruins—the brickwork foundation of 
the Tower of Belus, wherein still appears a fragment of the brick tower. 
Wildness and savage horror mark the ruins ; in these gloomy caves the lion 
makes his den, and its sides are haunted by serpents and birds of darkness ; 
it stands a solitary and imposing monument of the pride of man, and its sig- 
nal punishment. It appears a grand mass of ruin from the waters of the Eu- 
phrates, which, as if to bring under the gaze of vain mortals, a spot of such 
terror and potent influence, winds its fine stream by a bold curvature around 
a part of the ruins, and washes the base of what appears a stately cliff. As 
the traveller approaches, instead of the river’s banks, he now only perceives 
rows and piles of massive bricks, and curiously graven arrow-headed charac- 
ters and mystic cylinders, so that he is involuntarily impelled to gaze with 
horror around, as he surveys such a sweeping and wide spreading destruction, 
and exclaims—This is Babylon !” 


Karmath (or Hassun Suba) was often accustomed to remain a 
considerable time from home, either engaged in his necromantic 
mysteries, or in visiting the distant habitations of his tribe. He 
had an only son, who, young, and deprived by magic or by destiny 
of his understanding, was left, during these long absences, under 
the care of Jami, a faithful Arab of Karmath’s household, and of 
Hassarac, a malignant gigantic Ethiopian slave. Heman, the son 
of Karmath, had a favourite youth, named Adalia, for his play- 
fellow ; and between them they frequently gave their keepers no 
little trouble. One of their frolics, which was highly dangerous, 
and nearly proved fatal, is thus admirably described : 


* Thus these interesting beings had employed themselves, during a more than 
unusually protracted absence (of Karmath), when one morning, as Jami, en- 
circled by some Arabs of the Ghuzzall tribe, was entertaining them with the 
hospitalities always enjoined towards them by his patron, and after receiving 
their pledges of respectful attachment towards himself, was proceeding to di- 
rect the safe deposit of some valuable drugs, which their tribes greatly 
needed, upon the camels of their escort, safely stationed within the rectan- 
gular court, when a confused noise and uproar pervaded the whole of the 
mansion, and Jami despatched his confidential slave to ascertain the cause ; 
his guests became exasperated by the news that their camels, alarmed and 
frightened at some sudden appearance, had become altogether ungovernable, 
and, after bruising and trampling their conductors, who were taken unawares, 
that they were dispersing in every direction. Stepping hastily to the open 
arcades encircling the courts, Jami beheld with bitter vexation and anger the 
fact confirmed, and the scene confused beyond description, camels plunging 
to and fro, rushing forth from the court, and flying towards the deserts, To 
supply his enraged and agitated friends with the means of pursuit, and add all 
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the necessary auxiliary aid, was his first consideration, which done, he has- 
tened towards the inner courts of Heman, whence the noises and tumult pro- 
ceeded ; passing swiftly forward among a confused jargon of the surrounding 
slaves, he started, for at the moment he thought that he saw a panther by its 
wily crouch making forward to seize a fierce and aged camel, which evi- 
dently at bay, highly frightened, and making most hideous noises, prepared 
to stun his antagonist on his approach with his fore feet. In a moment, ere 
he could cross the court, peals of laughter came from the mock beast, which, 
in its unbounded career of joy and amusement at the poor camel’s fright and 
stiffened attitudes, rolled in giddy delight ou the marble pavement; but the 
thrilling tones of Jami’s angry voice operated as powerfully on the fictitious 
paather, as his disguise had become to the herd he had sé misehievously 
frightened ; hastily rising upright in the closely fitted envelop of a panther’s 
skin, the paws spread adroitly over his slender arms, and the whole disguise 
most skilfully arranged, stood the now ashamed and terrified Adalia, his 
visage glowing with the violent exertions and gambolings of his sport, his 
eyes bright and sparkling, and his features still unable to subdue the full 
flow of laughter which the dangerous sport had called forth. Seeing by 
Jami’s settled severity, that his displeasure was probably indicative of pun- 
ishment to the offender, Hassarac appeared ready to receive his commands, 
when Heman, whom he had vainly sought for through the court, rendered the 
alarm real and highly alarming. Transported at the project of Adalia’s, of 
enacting the wild beasts among the camels (a feat suggested to his vivid 
fancy by a present Heman had received of a fine panther), they had prepared 
two beautiful skins used as a couch, against such a favourable opportunity 
as the arrival of the Arab guests; bounding hastily forward, they had so 
well performed their parts as to throw the poor beasts into the most dis- 
tressing panic and terror, dispersing them on all sides; but while Adalia, 
with a character of manliness, selected for the continuance of his sport the 
animal who seemed to furnish a semblance of resistance, Heman, in ecstacies 
of delight at the success of their stratagem, with the malice and imbecility 
usually commixed with his purposes, hastened privately to the court, and 
freed the panther from his den to add to their sport: with rapture he saw the 
active animal with a bound rush into the court, where stood the conscious 
Adalia and Jami, with a confused circle of slaves. Startled at such a con- 
course, the animal by a spring cleared some of the foremost, striking to the 
ground a slave which impeded his progress towards the camel; the throng 
flying in all directions deprived Jami of every opportunity of acting, he was 
also unarmed, save the dagger of his belt, having laid his scimitar on the 
cushions of the couch in the hall; in one moment, uttering a tremendous 
roar, the panther rushed on the camel, which stately and fierce, never moved 
her eye from his form, and so successfully watched the spring, that starting 
aside she avoided the attack, inflicting a severe blow with her feet ; fiercely 
growling, the panther was about renewing his plunge, when seeing the simi- 
lar skin and figure of Adalia, mute and trembling before Jami, and far more 
sensitive of his tones of displeasure, than of the animal’s fury, he leaped on 
the unguarded and unhappy youth, and bore him to the earth. Grasped in 
the powerful claws of the savage monster, and overthrown, his death seemed 
inevitable ; the slaves dispersed were flying with shrieks and outcries in 
every direction, when Jami, darting forward, buried his poniard in the throat 
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of the animal, a stream of blood poured from his jaws over the prostrate 
Adalia, as the animal left him te turn on Jami; at that moment the torn and 
wounded youth hastily lifting himself, his features became agonized with 
horror as he perceived the imminent danger of Jami. On the pavement near 
him were the equipments of the camel, strewn on the ground in its violent 
struggles to escape the panther ; amid the housings lay a pistol, presenting 
itself to his frantic eye; summoning his remaining strength, nearly ex- 
hausted by the cruel gripe and loss of blood, he aimed at the furious animal, 
which roaring in agouy, and rearing on its hind legs, was in the very act of 
overwhelming Jami ; the high strung nerve kept firm to its purpose, the ball 
passed through the panther’s heart, and with a deep growl he fell backward by 
the side of the lacerated Adalia, who, seeing his friend preserved, uttered a 
ery of joy, and fainted from loss ef blood and excess of emotion.’ 


The dwelling of Karmath, like the castles of ancien: romance, 
had one forbidden wing, which none of the domestics, except the 
Ethiopian, were ever allowed to visit. By chance, however, 
Adalia obtains a glance of these mysterious apartments, which 
fires his whole soul with curiosity to penetrate further into their 
secrets. ‘To put all the attendants of Heman off their guard, he 
one day requested of his young patron permission to pass the 
evening alone, while the rest of the household are entertaining 
themselves with some pastime he had invented for them. Obtain- 
ing his desire, he thus puts his desiga in execution: 


* Adalia, elate of purpose, shone pre-eminently gay, directing all the de- 
tails, and amusing every one by the most inexhaustible store of expedients. 
Little could the giddy throng have surmised on what desperate resolves he 
was meditating, while, as if eager to ward off reflection, or to nerve his some- 
what recoiling purpose, he plunged headlong into the noise and distraction of 
the sports. Often his mind sunk into deep abstraction as he put the appalling 
interrogatory—** Why may not the whole be a test, a trial of my discretion, 
and consign me to the merciless cruelty of my enemies? But then, the hor- 
ror of going on day by day with a mind like Heman’s, and follies as now rolled” 
around him, seemed to Adalia far worse than death. He smiled (and could he 
have ventured it, the smile would have been of bitter scorn), as he seemed just 
awakened to the frivolities which hitherto he had played with. Such was the 
change wrought by the horrors which had broken on him, and the thoughts 
crowding on his soul in one short moon, that he wondered at himself; he re- 
membered with a degree of solemn terror, as his mind ran rapidly backward, 
that it was precisely a month, one revolving epoch of the planet most genial 
to midnight scenes of preternatural sway, since he had run the imminent pe- 
ril of most cruel tortures, and now he was about taking the far more danger- 
ous step of entering the horrid abdeo. ‘* Why decide that Karmath ruled its 
guilty scenes? his eye had not seen him;"’ he shuddered at the retrospect, 
but nerved more and more even by the wildering surmises of his troubled 
thoughts, he eagerly gazed at the beaming glories of the sun, and wished 
them set behind the everlasting hills, as he sighed forth—‘* Opportunity is 
swift of flight and slow of return.’’ The sun at length did set, joy and re- 
velry resounded throughout the gardens, and all its inhabitants absorbed in 
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eager pastime, from the grave steward to the humblest slave, regaled in He- 
man’s presence, regardless of the youth who, stretched on his couch in a far 
distant chamber,- watched with intense anxiety the bright suffusion of the 
gilded sky fade and melt away, and the face of the heavens gradually become 
darker and gemmed with sparkling stars. The depth of his revolving thoughts 
and daring purpose communicated an elevation of look and air, as the moon, 
rising from behind the frowning mass of the Birs Nemroude, which intercept- 
ed her rays, streamed in a bright line of radiance on his varying countenance. 
His clear brown eyes, his mouth and lips of fearless ease, now wore a hue of 
settled determinate purpose, deep and resolved, which ill assimilated with the 
slender delicacy of his youthful form, and as he girded his flowing vesture 
tightly around his waist, and inserted a crooked knife which he had secreted 
in his girdle, the pale lustre of the moon, shining on his colourless cheeks, 
gave an unearthly hue to his figure ; as a marble form of Grecian art, Cupid 
or Fawn, motionless on its base, shines in beauty in the moonlight hour. Thus 
determined, he stepped on tiptoe to the window, which had its shaded blinds 
wide open; he leant forward in the garden; not a leaf moved, but, on the 
right, the flashes of radiance showed the exhibition begun, and the constant 
laughter and noises loading the air, gave assurance to his heart that all was 
safe, and he need fear no interruption, ‘ What do I seek?’ he questioned 
inward, as he gazed instinctively on the bright planet shining above him; 
instantly his unquenchable spirit suggested—*t My fate, my deliverance, or 
death! The hour is come, vain fears and doubts farewell!’ Although slen- 
der end unformed, his stature was nearly its full height, and turning quickly 
to leave the apartment, he drew back, as he saw opposite to him a preterna- 
tural figure leaning toward him; a second glance convinced him it was but 
his lengthened shadow reflected in the moonbeam, and resolving to think no 
more, but dare the dreaded scene, he calmly descended to the garden, and 
passed without hurry or precipitation (if perchance he should encounter any 
wandering slave) through the court and outer portico which led into the hall 
he sought. 


‘ There, in an alcove adjoining the entrance, stood the imitation yew, and 
seven red torches; seizing the centre one, and prepared for the sight, he 
eagerly saw it flash into a bright flame ; his eye involuntarily gazed around the 
hall, which was of dimensions ample enough to supply the range for the full 
scope and action of three swings, hung for Heman and his favourites’ sport. 
The roof was so lofty as to be invisible in the uncertain beams of the soli- 
tary light he bore, and the walls on either side were marked in skilful com- 
partments, zigzags, and Arabic scrolls of tracery, enwreathing groups of de- 
licate flowers ; the whole apartment, formed of stone and domed, was divid- 
ed into vast compartments of cedar frame-work, and grouped with hangings 
of silks and muslin drapery flowing downward to the marble pavement, deep 
cornices empanelled along the wall, softening its unusual elevation, and the 
whole structure displaying a richness of fancy and decoration. The upper 
end of the vast apartment showed an alcove similar to that of the entrance, but 
without any branch of torches, or obstruction whatever. 


* Looking at the whole outline around, the youth paused a moment only, 
as if gathering resolution from the respite, and then slowly glided along the 
pavement toward the upper end; as he passed the centre he looked eagerly 
on the large dome, from which its light was in the daytime received; he now 
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looked for the moonbeams which should play in its circle, but none appeared 
therein, and all was dark and gloomy ; he vouchsafed not a moment’s delay, 
but stepping eagerly to the alcove, and entering its shadow, he crumbled part 
of the wax which he grasped, and beheld, with a deep tone of settled purpose 
(as he had seen in his vision), that it gradually decomposed and became a 
crimson liquid in his palm; dipping his fioger therein, by a violent effort he 
traced ‘‘ Karmath,’’ and the moment that he had ceased marking the last cha- 
racter, spontaneously and noiseless an empanelled doorway opened inward, 
and the wreathing rolls of cloudy mists and vapour showed to Adalia the fatal 
chamber of mysteries! Casting a look into the dark obscure, and rapidly 
shaking his torch to arouse it into a brighter flame, he daringly entered the 
passage ; but as he stepped forward, and the blaze of the torch reached the 
wreathing vapour, an instantaneous burst of flames enveloped the whole pas- 
sage, rushing forth in vast volumes into the hall itself, and overwhelming the 
wretched Adalia by their fury. 

* While Adalia thus adventured upon misery and woe, the household around 
Heman quaffed the bowls of enjoyment, and were delighted in the sports 
which had thus propitiously flowed onward, without check or alloy. Hassan 
eagerly seized the opportunity of recommending his services and exertions to 
Heman’s notice, and spread around a variety of luxuries, which added highly 
to their rapturous enjoyments. Heman, seated upon a rustic seat of state, 
reposed on crimson cushions, two fair slaves fanned him with ostrich plumes 
as the heated air flushed his cheeks; at the moment of their fullest delight, 
as two rockets ascended high in the horizon, and threw forth their stars and 
globular balls, and every face unlifted, followed their spangled shower of 
fire—** God of my fathers !’’ Hassan exclaimed, ‘‘ whence are those flames ?’” 
and he pointed to a torrent of fire, which soared upward majestically, stream- 
ing on the dark vault of night. At this alarming appearance the festive spot 
became the scene of confusion and wild alarm, they poured impetuously to- 
ward the apartments whence the flames issued, and long ere they approached 
the lofty hall, bright, clear, and unmoved by a breath of air, the fiery torrent 
was seen pouring forth through the dome, in the centre of its roof, as from a 
furnace. Hassan, agonized and frantic, rushed into the hall, followed by the 
most daring of the slaves, and to their horror beheld the flames crackling 
with fury amid the wood-work, which was in one entire conflagration ; the 
materials of the hangings and decorations were already consumed, and the 
fire spreading upward around the dome, fragments of burning timber fell at 
times on the pavement, rendering all approach highly dangerous, while, amid 
the ruins, lay the lifeless body of Adalia, at the further extremity of the al- 
cove, grasping a half-consumed torch, the apparent cause of all the desolation ; 
in the centre also stood a gloomy form, looking on the scorched and inani- 
mate body of the hapless youth, then turning to the terrified and shrinking 
slaves, pale and affrighted at the tremendous scene, he hoarsely murmured 
forth in tones of thunder—‘t Take that rash and treacherous boy! take him, 
I say, from the fate he so well merits, and bear him to the black hall of the 
haram!’’ Though death stared them in the face, as the eager flames threw 
forth their forky flashes and ran along the walls, yet three black slayes made 
a desperate plunge, and seizing on the scarcely to be recognised figure of 
Adalia, (of him so lately the blooming and animated plauner of their joys— 
so brilliant in life and pleasure,) they rushed from the burning hall in the 
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moment previously to the dome falling with a tremendous crash; while vo- 
tumes of smouldering smoke now buried all around in impenetrable darkness. 

*** Alas !”’ said the heart-stricken Hassan, as he saw the poor Adalia borne 
along ; (his head drooping and reclined, his frame scorched and powerless ;) 
‘alas! poor floweret!’’? he murmured, ‘‘ truly the remembrance of youth is 
a sigh;”’ but the settled gaze of the figure who had directed the removal of 
the senseless boy sealed the lips of Hassan. With trembling terror he be- 
held him fiercely motion them to leave the hall. ‘The fall of the roof, which 
followed the dome, had, in fact, confined the flames within barriers which 
they could not surmount, and a second warning bade Hassan withdraw every 
slave from the spot. The beautiful building continued to burn while any 
wood-work remained, parts of the walls crumbling away at times fell inward 
with a crashing sound, the heavy vapours loading the clear sky, showed that 
the destructive element had also consumed the apartments beyond; but sur- 
rounded by high brick walls, and interdicted to their steps, the ruinous spec- 
tacle was only gazed on from afar with pallid and affrighted looks ; soon it 
ceased altogether to burn, and nothing gave notice of the horrid scene which 
had passed but an occasional flash of light issuing forth from some half-con- 
sumed fragment.” 


In the above extract, the reader has a fair specimen of this 
writer’s powers of description, which, undoubtedly, are of a high 
order. We shall, however, present him with two more, which, for 
vigorous rapidity and effect, are hardly excelled by any parallel 
nassages in Scott’s novels. These extracts we shall introduce by 
a passage which precedes them in the story, and may be considered 
as an example of the writer’s manner of narrating, Jami, who by 
this time has a mistress, and is suspected by her of being, like 
Hassun Suba, a sorcerer, to clear himself of this horrible taint, 
resolves to discover and expose his master and oppressor. He is 
anxious to have an interview with the grand judge of Hillah, then 
searching for the magicians among the ruins of Babylon, and follows 
him to the plain: 


‘It was already dark, for the sun had set ere he entered Hillah, and his 
courser pursued with danger the route, as he rapidly approached the outskirts 
of the village of Jumjuna, and entered the swelling mound which reaches to 
the Euphrates; he cautiously passed the openings of the high encircling 
mound, aud paced the damp and nitrous valley which skirted the sombre and 
widely diverging ruins of the hill of Amram; the way was dark, the ground 
rough and rugged, being strewn around with loose heaps and fragments of 
shattered bricks; the route soon became altogether hidden, as the moon 
veiled the imperfect light she had hitherto thrown around behind a deep dense 
cloud. Jami, who had hitherto hastened onwards under the excitement of an 
impatient and almost irresistible impulse, soon was awakened to his danger by 
his horse nearly stumbling over a small hillock, and the animal stopping short, 
evidenced great reluctance to advance a step further. Recalled to the solitary 
horror of all around him, Jami eagerly looked abroad, and around him, for 
some show of the teuts or retinue of the grand judge—not a being appeared in 
sight, nor any trace of their resort ; he listened, as he cautiously bent forward 
to aid his impatient gaze—not a sound could he hear, but the low moanings 
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from the Euphrates, which crept solemnly upward from the high banks of 
mystic bricks and ruins, checking the river’s mighty course; at length he 
impatiently called aloud, at the utmost stretch of his voice, on ‘ Kazim,"’ 
but the sounds of Kazim came back from the ruinous heaps, dead and heavily, 
as if the very air was impenetrable, and refused their admission into its 
‘element, repelling them on his startled senses. Impending over him hung 
the frowning mass of Amram—all was dark—he questioned his own dauntless 
heart, and judging that, if he could clear this overshrouding hill, he might 
get the aid of some beaming star to light his path, he plunged his spurs into 
his fiery courser’s sides, who springing impetuously forward a few paces, fell 
with a violent shock from a mount of considerable height, and by the effort 
precipitated her rider forward on the ground. 

* JamiJjay long insensible on the spot where he fell, but when consciousness 
returned, he perceived with horror that he was entangled amid these dangerous 
and ill-omened ruins, without the least clue or guiding beam; he closed his 
eyes evercome, when, again as he gazed, a small glimmer, as a glowworm's 
lustre, seemed to play before him, and desperate of purpose, he resolved to 
follow whither it would lead him. Although much bruised by his recent 
catastrophe, he mustered strength to seek the end of his bold attempt, and 
through hollows and deep ravines, overstrewed ruins of what once were 
glorious palaces, he proceeded gradually onward, when a sharp growl, loud 
and menacing, which issued from an impenetrable cavity of darkness, bespoke 
the lair of some savage beast. Jami’s heart beat high as he grasped his 
scimetar, and with difficulty dragging onward his steps, the pain of his fall 
obliged him to pause. The whistlings of the wind sounded mournfully, as 
he lifted his eyes, and gazed intently on the wild rack scudding swiftly over 
the sky, obscuring the moon, usually so bright and free from cloud; he had 
proceeded a length of way, enough he deemed to carry his sight upward to the 
verge of the most elevated of these piles, the lofty Mujelebé, whence he 
hoped to have seen those whom he sought; he was soon mournfully satisfied 
that they all had left these dreaded scenes of terror, long ere he had entered 
them, by some other approach; and panting and sickening with pain, and the 
insuperable difficulties around, he in vain endeavoured, amid the uneasy 
thoughts which assailed him, to regain some self-collectedness; at this 
moment the terrible beast, whose harsh growl had so lately startled him, 
appeared advancing, its eyes flaming as a bright torch amid the darkness ; he 
was aware, from its hoarse breathing, that it was a lion, and drawing his 
scimetar, he held it extended toward the glaring eyeballs. The beast (as if 
awed by his intrepidity) stopped, and became stationary, while Jami, still 
approaching a rising eminence of ruined bricks immediately behind him, 
slowly ascended an elevation of such importance to his safety, and following 
upward another, and another billowy slope, skirting the brink of a deep 
yawning chasm, he surmounted the towering sweep of ruins, when his 
exhausted frame (worn down with the hurts and bruises he had received, and 
suffering under the singular horrors and dangers surrounding him) sunk to 
the earth, under a tree, whose boughs of feathery texture hung over him, just 
visible in the darkness. 

‘Long he lay motionless and defenceless; he at length aroused himself, 
under the dread of becoming the inevitable prey of the wild beasts of these 
dreadful haunts. Revolving in his thoughts the situation wherein he was 
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placed, a solitude of horrors, amid ruins so gigantic that every step might 
precipitate him into some horrible cleft to instant destruction, he felt com- 
pelled, both by his present weakness, as well as by prudence, to rest the 
remainder of the night, and await the return of day; but he involuntarily 
shuddered as he saw the dark shadows surrounding him, and remembered the 
fears entertained at these ruins, and the evil spirits who were believed to 
make these caverns and recesses their favourite resort; distressed with these 
various sensations, he also felt acutely the doubtful stain which his absence 
might attach on him in the affections of Lillah. While thus perturbed and 
agitated, he was seized by sleep, which, quickly banishing all traces of 
sorrow, sunk on him with refreshing sweetness. 

‘Ife beheld the Kasr in his dreams, but shining in mid-day brightness, and 
a tree of pensile foliage bending to the earth, underneath whose boughs he 
reposed; and as he lay rejoicing in the glad exchange from midnight gloom, 
looking on the Euphrates sparkling in the sunbeams, his senses were ravished 
by strains of soft melody, so sweet, as stole over him with an ineffable charm, 
chasing far away every thought of anguish and pain—celestial sounds bearing 
within their sphere that thrilling efficacy, which lifts the soul above its fleshy 
prison—renews its sense of heavenly origin—fresh plumes its wings of 
thought, and radiates it with delight ineffable, such as were its own, ere sin 
and weakness marred its powers, and dimmed its visual ray divine—sweet 
joys, such as will be the soul’s, when Azreel’s dart shall open Paradise.’ 


In searching the ruins, Kazim, the grand judge, apprehends a 
black sorcerer in the practice of his nefarious arts, and conveys 
him to Hillah; but, while they are preparing to carry him forth 
to execution, he entreats for mercy until he shall have disclosed the 
names of his accomplices, and offers to lead the grand judge to 
the spot where even then they were performing their horrible rites. 
Kazim consents, and they proceed towards the ruins: 


‘The evening (as Jami had found it) was stormy, and the frowning hill was 
concealed by heavy clouds; but, surrounded by his followers, and also ac- 
companied by Ebn Thaher and his officers, Kazim pursued his way, eager to 
arrive thither ere the daylight failed. Zamor, of tall colossal figure, his arms 
fast bound, fitly indeed resembled the demon of darkness stalking towards this 
guilty dreary pile, rent on every side, torn and defaced by the elements, and 
lightning shattered; on every lengthened front, its dark and gloomy mass, 
perforated by holes and riven clefts, displayed a terrible devastation, and on 
the north, an indenting chasm opened the gigantic mound from top to bottom ; 
the impending fragments jutting outward, appeared ready to fall, and consum- 
mate the ruin of all within their shade. Over heaps of vitrified bricks and 
misshapen mounds, a guard, holding over his head bare and exposed, a 
gleaming scimetar, preceded and followed by guards, and in view of the grand 
judge, Zamor slowly approached onward to this frightful gorge ; they entered 
its shadow, and turning to the left, a dark passage appeared, its extremity 
concealed in profound gloom; on each side of a low arched vault a passage 
or crevice branched off, leading onward, but shrouded in darkness; near them 
appeared an abyss, involved in perfect obscurity, but by its sounds terrifying 
and affrighting the guards from all approach. Kazim perceiving their irreso- 
lution, stepped onward to ascertain the cause, and himself alarmed at the 
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dismal prospect, immediately retired, filled with indignation at the culprit 
who had dared to lead them to the brink of such a dangerous spot. He was 
on the point of ordering his instant death, and the uplifted sword was 
stretched out, when whispering sounds distinctly issued from the crevice 
within a few paces of their station, and Zamor, with an air of confident 
assurance, looked forward, as if there abode the vile practisers he had 
engaged to deliver to their justice. Still holding the sword uplifted over 
his head, they went forward a step, guided by the glare of torches, which the 
moment’s pause allowed them to light ; breathless with the sensations excited 
by the awful scene, and their contiguity to the tremendous agents of super- 
natural rites, they proceeded cautiously, skirting the deep and faithless pit or 
well, whence issued sulphureous smelis and sounds of woe. The foremost 
slave shrieked out—** the well of the evil angels, Haroot and Maroot!’’ Ata 
beckon from Kazim, the bright sword struck at the culprit ; but ere the words 
were uttered, the giant Ethiopian had sprung into the abyss, ana its boiling 
vapours shrouded him from their view. Terrified and alarmed at the frightful 
horror of all surrounding them, Kazim stood irresolute and thunderstruck, 
when the pit rolled forth such a dense mass of poisonous vapour, as admonish- 
ed them to fly instantly from its pestilential inflnence. Happily their boats 
having accompanied them, they embarked in precipitate haste on the Euphrates, 
and mounting the stream, far beyond the frowning ruins, they passed the 
night in recounting the extraordinary scene.’ 


To complete his power over the spirits of darkness, and toattain 
empire in the hearts and over the lives of men, Hassun Suba, who 
every year sacrificed some victim to the god of fire, now prepares 
to offer up Adalia. But, since the sacrifice must be made with a 
voluntary victim, he is compelled to drug the youth’s cup withsome 
potent juice to bewilder his reason, and incline him to rush wil- 
lingly into the consuming flames. To infuse this poison into Adalia’s 
cup, he employs one of his slaves, who, having received from Kar- 
math’s son some unpardonable insult, every day changes the cups, 
presenting the harmless wine to Adalia, and the magical potion to 
Heman. On the day before the sacrifice a banquet is given by 
Hassun, and the events which precede and take place at it, are 
thus described. It must be observed that Jami assists at this ban- 
quet, transformed by magic into the shape and colour of Hassarac, 
the Ethiopian, to deceive the eye of Hassun : 


‘Such were the events of the morniug hours, rolling onward in the absence 
of Hassun, marked by those trivial incidents, which gave no indication of the 
awful storm so soon approaching. The being most tried was Jami, who 
might wear the visage and terrific lineaments of Hassarac, but whose mind 
displayed such traits of gentle kindness, and emanations of amiable feeling, 
as surprised while it delighted the poor slaves, usually tormented by his 
tyranny. Yet Jami, cautious of the mighty consequences hinging on his 
disguise, strove to assume a sterner character than his own, one suited to the 
form he wore. Long he eyed with deepest feeling the unconscious Adalia on 
the very brink of death, ensnared by the sorcerer, and transported to his 
infernal den ; from him his eyes wandered to the imbecile vicious Heman, and 
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he was stung by the distressing thought, that to him even he must be the un- 
willing instrument of evil. Amid these cogitations, as they floated on the 
waters, Lillah’s voice sounded from the groves, and his heart beat as though 
it would burst his bosom, as he thought of flying to her side, uutil the convie- 
tion of his Ethiop form came on his soul; but Heman, leaning toward him, 
fanned him into fury, as, his eyes shooting deadly malice, he exultingly 
whispered ‘the certainty of betraying her into his possession on the ensuing 
day, by the will and concurrence of his father.’ As he poured forth the 
guilty conceptions of his polluted mind into his ears, Jami, who now indeed, 
in the excess of his boiling rage, fitly personated Hassarac, gave the reins to 
his fury, and dismissed all lurking regrets at the path of duty before him 
The simple tones of Lillah’s voice amid the groves in the garden inflamed hii 
almost to madness, and Heman, accustomed to the fierce passions of Hassarac, 
kept officiously whispering in eager tones his guilty hopes and viciously 
concerted schemes, demanding his concurring aid. 


*** Hence, ye weak and foolish scruples,” Jami inwardly exclaimed, ‘‘ the 
sorcerer and his brood are well cleared from the earth even at the risk of my 
own blood,’’ and he hastened to prepare the deceitful biossoms of the sun 
plant to blind the quick-eyed Hassun. Scarcely had he effected it, and 
rejoined the group, ere the declining sur pointed at the awful hour, and 
Adalia, little aware how probable the fiction might become reality, suggested 
their going in procession to the hall, where himself and Heman were to meet 
with Hassun, to give a character to the exhibition before them. He had 
taken a garland from one of the female dancers and placed it on his own 
head, which, with the dress he wore of Nourmahal's lover (discovered, and 
sentenced to die), rendered his appearance strikingly in unison with the awful 
scene he unconsciously stood in peril of ; for Hassun, impatient lest the hour 
of destiny should strike, and he become defrauded of his revengeful hopes, 
himse?f dismissed the usual retinue of Heman, and, exulting in his wiles, led 
Adalia, dressed and crowned as a victim, to the fatal spot. Overwhelmed 
with surprise at the appearance of Hassun, already there, Jami hastened 
onward, and one moment only remained for him to shake the poisonous 
subtle drug into Heman’s goblet ere the entrance of Hassun, followed by the 
slaves, would have made it impracticable for ever. Resuming by a strong 
effort his self-command, Jami looked keenly around, and his quick eye, 
ranging over the apartment, detected that, by Hassun’s seat, a reflecting 
mirror was so placed that it presented to his watchful glance every action in 
the hall. Here then, never more to separate, until the powerful spell 
rendered his victim a heap of ashes, were grouped the obdurate, revengeful 
enchanter, the victim ready crowned (whose fine and attractive countenance 
shaded by uneasy thought, not only failed to excite one germ of sorrow or 
remorse in his ruthless heart, but was eyed with sparkling looks of eager 
malice), and Heman relapsed into unmeaning apathy. Bibars, deeply agitated 
and restless, only thought how to exchange the cups, little aware that in so 
doing he would present the drug of death to Adalia. This blow Jami had 
not foreseen, nor could he now avert the fatal and blind interference which 
annihilated all his precautions, and frustrated the unparalleled effort of his 
self-devoted sacrifice of himself; still Zephon’s words sustained his sickening 
heart, as he thought of the impending perils. Numerous slaves brought every 
delicacy, with fruits of the highest flavour, and the rich wines of Persia ; 
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when, as if relaxing into the tender parent, and pleased and cheerful master, 
Hassun quaffed the gay goblet of pleasure, and encouraged it in all around 
him, until he alone witnessed the powder shaken into Adalia’s goblet, as he 
thought, by the hands of Hassarac—that powder which consummated the 
sacrifice, and prepared the victim. At this instant his eyes flashed fire, and 
eager to seize his prey, he pointed through the opening arches to the distant 
Birs; the mighty mound now frowned a dark and threatening mass, and on 
its edge, as on a throne, rested the fiery sun. Tossing furiously his arms 
towards the glorious luminary, he exclaimed—‘ Bring forth the goblets ; 
Adalia, I pledge thee to the God of day—hasten thee to drink ese he sinks 
beneath the hill!" Adalia rose—a solemn pause ran through the hall—and 
Jami quivered with agony, for he saw that Bibars had changed the cups, and 
was bearing to Adalia the fatal mixture. He gasped with horror, when 
Hassun (who was more and more watchful and suspicious as the hour came 
on, and who had beheld the transaction in the mirror), rushing from his seat 
under the influence of uncontrollable rage, himself seized the fatal goblet 
borne by Bibars, and gave it to Heman, and snatching the exchanged and 
harmless cup lifted to Heman’s lips, he presented it to Adalia. The exchange, 
so impetuously made, was accepted instantly by the terrified youths, who (as 
his eyes darted lightnings on them) in a moment of time drank their contents, 
and the awful spell was irrevocably sealed. A sound as of thunder rolled 
under their feet, as the sun sunk beneath the hill—* It is done,’’ he exclaimed» 
in tones of appalling triumph, while he drew his scimetar, inflicting death on 
the frightened Bibars, who sunk beneath his remorseless arm. All the slaves, 
in horror and surprise, fled from the hall. ‘It is done,’’ again re-echoed 
from the lofty roofs in Hassun’s tones—*‘ I await thee, faithful Hassarac, in 
the cave ;’’ and, as he spoke, brandishing his flickering charmed blade, with 
a glance of fire which rivalled the lightning’s blaze, he disappeared. 


‘The gates self-closed their bronze valves, the locks and bars spontaneously 
and imperviously fastened every avenue, and the crimson flowing curtains, 
descending in lurid pomp, covered the apartment, as a sanctuary, from every 
human eye—their stately folds were stiffened with embroideries of stars and 
of signs, susceptive of a solemn character, and awful import. Jami gazed 
around in speechless horror. The apartment wore a crimsoned hue as if 
flooded in human blood—there lay Heman overpowered by the potent drug, 
a prey for the flames—there lay the faithful Bibars, death’s victim from the 
sword of his master, and himself bound in the spell, wearing an Ethiop’s 
form; whilst Adalia, wringing his hands in anguish, suspecting his destruc- 
tion at hand, unknowing where to fly, was coujuring Jami by name to fly to 
his succour. ‘Touched to the soul at his moving exclamations and anguish, 
he did fly to him; but, alas! he was warned again, by Adalia’s agony, 
whose form he bore. ‘*Adalia! Adalia!’’ he soiemnly uttered, after a 
moment’s pause, “ fly not from me! the moments are most precious. Believe 
me, it is Jami’s voice, although Hassarac’s form. I have offered myself for 
thee, and to overthrow the dread magician’s power.”” He then developed 
rapidly the steps whereby Hassun was deceived, and the dread penalty 
awaiting himself, pointing to the senseless Heman; then taking the fated 
coronet from Adalia’s brow, he placed it on Heman’s. Adalia now shrieked 
more loudly than before, as he dasheri himself on the pavement, declaring 
wildly, that he never would accept of his deliverance on the terms. “ Awake! 
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Heman, awake!’’ he desperately exclaimed, as he strove to shake him from 
his slumbers. At this moment the loud thunder sounded again, and Jami, 
hastily pressing Adalia to his heart, theagonized youth dropped from his arms 
senseless on the pavement. Casting a look of tender pity on his convulsed 
form, Jami was secretly imploring the aid of Zephon, as a light fleecy cloud 
filled the room. The cloud rested on Adalia’s form; it was but a moment 
ere it dissolved into air, and Jami beheld himself and Heman alone in the hall. 
Resigned to his fate, as he saw Adalia had been preserved—‘t Now, destiny, 
accomplish thy decrees!"’ Jami exclaimed; and clapping his hands, the 
chamber slowly descended, amid the strains of soft and mournful music. The 
pause was felt by Jami’s inmost soul, as the dreadful moment passed of bidding 
farewell to the realms of day. Soon he summoned fortitude to look upon the 
scene around; Bibars, unhappy being, lay bathed in blood; on a golden 
couch or bed, Heman, the crowned victim, awaiting the summons to the rites ; 
on every side he beheld arcades opening into lengthened avenues, which 
spread far and deep into the caverns of the earth, the haunts of evil and 
rebellious spirits—wild rang their songs and sounds of joy, while the bands 
of wicked powers swarmed forth around. At the rolling peals of their dread 
charms the caverns shook, and appeared to rock in trembling terror of their 
potent spells. ‘* Hassun they praised—him they extolled—the powerful, the 
chief of magic Araby; henceforth subjected to his sway—him, wise and 
greatest of her race, who had won the gift of wisdom for his son, henceforth 
renowned on earth.’ Thus they sung, while Jami, motionless, stood by the 
insensible form, lifting up his heart in eager aspirations for support. 

‘Hassun appeared in the midst of the awful scene, and now before him 
arose the altar which Jami had seen in the caverns of the Kasr. With loud 
acclaim it rose, and the teraph, flashing from its ghastly eyes a dismal light, 
glared pale and deadly from the ribbed rock. Fronting the altar, the flame, 
as if eager for its prey, and never propitiated but with blood, streamed 
upward on the altar, majestically bright and clear, The moment arrived, the 
jarring discord ceased, and silence deep and solemn succeeded, while Hassun, 
wearing the mystical magi robes, advanced first to the golden couch; placing 
his hand upon the veiled sacrifice, he then turned toward the altar, and devoted 
him to the God of Fire! Songs of triumph again arose, extolling Hassun’s 
faith—‘ He was worthy to wear and to wield the talismans of the preadamite 
kings! the greatest of the mysterious sovereigns resembled him in fate! Thus 
must all his enemies fall before him!’’ The cup of charmed potency, their 
pledge, then passed around, from which Hassun no sooner withdrew his lips, 
than sprinkling a few drops upon the altar’s flame, it spread in wavy brilliancy, 
rolling around its bickering flashes. The sounds and songs of triumph died 
away, the mysterious thunders paused, and silence, death-like and solemn, 
fell around on all. The pause lasted—and Jami scarcely sustained its pres- 
sure on his heart, when Hassun slowly approached, and thus muttered forth 
the spell, which his deep-toned voice echoed amid the arched cayerns 
around : 

*** Great God of Fire, receive a aoble victim, the youth Adalia—bear him to 
thy flames! intoxicate with spells of potency, he reels under thy charmed 
draught, and voluntarily bends to thy influence! Seize him, ye flames, mix 
his form with thy primeval elements! receive him as the homage of my heart ! 
Sacrifice! awake! arise!’’’ 
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‘ Hassun, standing before the altar, with impassioned gestures, waving his 
wand, at length gently touched the shrouded form ; it stirred—it moved—and 
shaking off the enchanter’s sleep and covering veil, a universal shriek rent the 
cave, of ‘‘ Heman! Heman!"’ as Heman stood before them; and while, in 
speechless surprise and agony, the wretched Hassun gazed on his son, Heman 
exclaimed—“ Victim of the spell, I come to fulfil thy rites! O fire! I come 
to adore thy power!’”’ 


When Hassun discovers the victim to be his son, he and his sor- 
cerers endeavour to consume Jami, who now stands revealed to 
them, on the brazen altar, but the flames refuse to touch him, and 
extinguish of themselves. Then comes the closing of this scene of 
horror : 


‘ All gazed upon it in mute wonder; meanwhile a sullen smoky vapour 
wreathed around, amid which was seen the terrible brightness of the teraph’s 
eyes ; silence held the whole assembly in suspence, as, in tones of appalling 
shrillness, were heard these words: 

‘ «* Master, yet slave of the spell, it must be obeyed ; Jami’s life, by fate’s 
decree, ye cannot touch—he has not drunk the dark tartareous draught—he 
devotes no offering—is not prepared nor crowned. A victim stands before 
me, and the fire, relentless, claims the willing Heman from his father’s 
hands.”’ 


‘ * Say not so, say not so ;"’ the shrinking Hassun exclaimed ; ‘‘ consult the 
spirit: spare Jami if it be his will, but take this victim, he breathed his last 
amid these walls," pointing to the senseless Bibars, whom, at his bidding, 
they rose from the earth, while Jami, freed from his bands, shrunk back in 
sickening horror, watching the event. By Hassun's trembling hands the 
corpse was placed upon the golden bed prepared for sacrifice, as the altar 
lighted up its flames, and again glowed with heat intense ; singing a propi- 
tiatory charm, they bore him onward, and Heman, his hands leaning over 
Bibars, moved as they moved towards the sacred flame ; his eyes shot a mean- 
ing glance as they reached the spot. Hassun grasped him in parental agony, 
and loosed the hold for one moment only to seize his flowery coronet, and 
place it on the substituted form of Bibars, when at that instant of fate, quicker 
than lightning, a gleam of the teraph’s eyes glanced on Heman, and he, filled 
with the fury of the spell, leaped on the molten altar; it was done—instantly 
his mortal frame, in such intense and glowing flames, perished away. With 
a wild shriek of agony the parent, the sorcerer Hassun, leaped also on the 
flames ; they sank, and the cold bronze altar was his resting-place, and his 
sager hands grasped—Heman’s ashes! Thick volumes of dusky smoke flowed 
orth, and impenetrable gloom covered the horrible scene." 


Escaping by some supernatural means from these abominations, 
Jami wanders towards Bagdad, to elude the vengeance of Hassun 
Suba, now in the zenith of power, and able to cope even with the 
caliph himself. His adventures and wanderings fill the remainder of 
the volume, except what is taken up with the story of Malok and 
Zelica, which, though melancholy in its termination, is a tale of 
sreat interest and beauty. The author conducts Jami into Kash- 
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meer, where he discovers a brother in the person of the vizier, and 
learns that Adalia stood also in the same relation to him. Here, 
after Ashref, the vizier, relates to him the story of his brother 
Malek, whom Haroun-al-Raschid murdered in his fury, Jami dis- 
appears from us in a mist, for the volume closes abruptly, without 
concluding the interesting adventures begun in it. We shall receive 
with pleasure the remainder of the story, when the author chooses 
to publish it ; and if the public be as much entertained with it as 
we have been, we trust he will not long defer the completion of his 
work. 


One striking defect in this volume is the absence of notes, which, 
in all works of the kind, are absolutely necessary to the proper 
enjoyment of the fiction. The author, we observe, is a reader of 
Aischylus, and has twice introduced a splendid passage from that 
tragedian, omitting to acknowledge it ; first, in p. 97 ; and, second, 
in p. 207; in both places with very slight alteration. ‘ So tran- 
sient,’ says he, ‘ is the state of man, that in his most prosperous 
fortune, a shadow, passing light, throws to the earth joy’s baseless 
fabric’-—And, again ‘ A shadow, passing light, throws to the 
ground power’s baseless fabric ; and adversity, as a spunge moist- 
ened in gall, soon wipes each flattering trait away.’ 

These sentiments occur in Potter’s translation : 


‘ This is the state of man: in prosperous fortune 
A shadow, passing light, throws to the ground 
Joy’s baseless fabric : in adversity, 

Comes malice in a spunge moistened in gall, 

And wipes each beauteous character away.’ 


No doubt, had the writer given notes to his tales, he would have 
pointed out the source whence he derived these lines; as well as 
two or three quotations from Arabic poets, which are introduced, 
but without any reference that might assist the reader in discover- 
ing where he should look for the original. 

































LETTER OF A RETIRED SURGEON—MEDICAL SERVICE OF 
INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, London, 15th April, 1827. 
Tue maxim, that there is something in the misfortunes, even of 
our best friends, that does not displease us, is well exemplified by 
the extreme indifference, not to say complacency, with which the 
unjust and degrading treatment of the medical branch of the mili- 
tary service in India is contemplated both by those who benefit by 
its aid, and by those from whom assistance and the redress of this 
evil might reasonably have been expected. 

That the medical establishment in India is upon a very unequal 
footing to the civil, military, and clerical branches of the service, 
every one at all acquainted with the subject will readily admit : 
and that there neither is, or can be, any reason why this should be 
the case, is equally plain. 

It has been asked, why the medical profession in India have not 
stated their case to the Court of Directors, and petitioned an 
equal share of their favour and patronage, with that enjoyed by 
their more fortunate countrymen in India. They have done so, 
both officially, and through the medium of a Free Press. About 
five years ago, a Memorial on behalf of the Medical Service in 
India was forwarded from Madras to the Executive Government 
in this country. It was unsuccessful. The Service asked for 
bread, and received—a stone. It would be most desirable that 
some one of your readers, who may have this paper, and the Court’s 
reply to it, should publish both for general information, that the 
merits of the address may be appreciated, its deficiencies supplied, 
its errors corrected in future applications, and the feeling of the 
Court to this part of the Service be understood. It would be hard, 
indeed, that a deserving and neglected branch of the Service 
should suffer from the defects of individual exertion, however well 
or generously meant. It is likewise to be desired that medical 
men, thinking of proceeding to India, should be enabled to form a 
correct estimate of the value of the service in which they are to 
embark ; to decide whether, after twenty to forty years’ service, it 
be worth, to the small remnant of survivors, the time and expense 
bestowed on their education, and the devotion of their best, and 
only, days of exertion to the service of the Company. 

At present, to belong to the Medical Service in India, although 
only a misfortune, is absolutely considered as a matter of reproach ; 
and in common parlance, the appointment of assistant-surgeon to 
India is reckoned, in estimating the patronage of the Directors, as 
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of no value. Take one amongst the many examples of this: 
‘ It was said that last year the patronage of each Director con- 
sisted of three writerships and fourteen cadetships, eaclusive of 
the appointment of assistant-surgeons. Taking the value of 
writerships at 3000/. each, and that of cadetships at 800/. each, 
the whole amount of the patronage (of each Director) will be, 
without assistant-surgeons, 20,0001.’—‘* Letter to Sir Charles 
Forbes on the Administration of Indian Affairs.’ 


Comparisons may not have been approved by the Company’s 
Executive at home ; but there is no other way by which the re- 
lative, ultimate, and, it may truly be said, only, compensation 
of services—the retiring pay of their different officers, can be esti- 
mated. ; 

Medical men are eligible to proceed to India at the age of twenty- 
three ; and many go out at a later period. After a residence 
of about six months at a garrison hospital, or with one of his Ma- 
jesty’s regiments, by way of probation, a Company’s assistant- 
surgeon is posted to a Native regiment, of which he is to have 
sole charge. His pay is that of lieutenant ; and he has a contract 
for supplying the sick of the regiment with certain medical sup- 
plies. If any advantage be derivable from this contract, it must, 
from the nature of it, be exceedingly trifling: at all events, it can- 
not place the assistant-surgeon, in point of emolument, on more 
than a level with the other regimental staff, the adjutant and quar- 
termaster. Upon this income the assistant-surgeon is to continue 
twelve or fourteen years, until he attain the next, and, it would 
appear, now the only other rank, that of full surgeon. 


In the Company’s army, very few surgeons actually serve with 
regiments ; they are of necessity otherwise employed ; and, with 
very few exceptions indeed, with little or nothing more than 
a bare subsistence. After, however, the three members of the 
Medical Board in India, all the other surgeons have their names 
printed in the General Orders and Army Lists as attached to regi- 
ments, which gives an opportunity of putting favourite assistants 
in actual charge of the very few superior regimental appointments 
that still remain, in preference to their seniors, perfectly qualified 
to fill the charges in question in every respect, excepting the want 
of interest. This deceptive practice of posting surgeons to re- 
giments, who are absent from India, or otherwise permanently em- 
ployed in it, is not copied into the Register of Leadenhall Street. 

That great, good, amiable, and liberal Governor, Sir George 
Barlow, soon after his accession to the government of Fort St. 
George, finding that the pay of the medical branch of the Service 
would not bear clipping, after noting the great want of surgeons, 
to remedy the evil, declared a sufficient number of full surgeons at 
the bottom of the list to be supernumerary, whereby a stop was 
put to promotion in the list of assistants for seven years. Ona 
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late augmentation of the Indian army, when the number of regi- 
ments were doubled, the battalions being made regiments, with 
additional officers, and proportion of other staff, not one surgeon 
was added to the lists of the several Presidencies. A name, it is 
true, cannot constitute any difference ; but, by this rule, might not 
a lieutenant do all military duties, and might not a chaplain, not 
to say any thing of a schoolmaster, who might be no bad substi- 
tute, render deacons and bishops wholly superfluous ? 


Paper surgeons are set down in the above army lists, whereby 
the establishments appear to be complete, and favouritism pros- 
pers. <A late East India Register noted on the Bengal establish- 
ment twenty-six surgeons wanting to complete. 


Lieutenant and assistant-surgeon, captain, and surgeon, in India, 
on furlough, and on retirement in England, receive the same rate 
of pay,—that of the former being 7s. a day, or 1187. 12s. 6d.a year ; 
and of the latter, 10s. 6d. a day, or 191/. 12s. per annum. How 
utterly this is unequal to their support in England, in the character 
of gentlemen, it is unnecessary to state. The fact may be too in- 
significant ; but here it may just be mentioned, by the way, that 
the additional 6d. per diem lately granted to the latter, is with- 
held at the India House from captains and surgeons on furlough, 
who happened to leave India just, perhaps, a day only before the 
publication of the order for this augmentation of pay. 

The period of service as assistant-surgeon in India, before pro- 
motion to a surgeoncy, is from twelve to fourteen years, as already 
stated, on lieutenant’s pay ; and he has to serve an equal time as 
surgeon on that of captain, before he can succeed to the anomalous 
situation of superintending surgeon. The military officer, in about 
fifteen years, obtains a company, and in from twenty-two to 
twenty-five years will have been promoted to a majority, and may 
retire, after twenty-two years’ service, on the pay of his rank, 
292/. a-year. After seventeen years’ service in India, a surgeon 
may also retire on the pay of his rank, that of captain, 191/. 12s. 
a year; and when is he to look for any thing like an adequate 
retiring pay? The remuneration for his long, painful, hazardous, 
and useful services in India, from seventeen to perhaps, and most 
likely, thirty years actual service in India, is still the same ; not 
one farthing advance—191/. 12s. This may be thought fair ; but 
if they who think so were in the surgeon’s situation, they would 
think and feel that it is not. Not three medical men in a hundred 
can save any thing of importance in India; and, upon the above 
wretched allowance, the surgeon, having devoted the full period of 
exertion his life can afford to the service of the Company, when 
assailed by disease, age, and infirmities, must either return to his 
native country, to linger out his remaining existence in penury and 
want, or submit to that fate to which the parsimony of hisemployers 
consigns him. 
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Twenty-five years’ service brings a military officer to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and entitles him to retire, as soon after 
twenty-two years as he gets his promotion, on the pay of his rank, 
365/. a year. In about thirty-two years he would succeed to the 
colonelcy of a regiment, which would give him, in England or in 
India, from 1200/. to 1500/. a year. 


A surgeon does not reach the station of superintending-surgeon 
in a shorter period than thirty years ; and up to this time, after 
his period of actual service in India, seventeen years, his retiring 
pay is that of captain, only 191. 12s.a year. After his nomination 
to a superintending surgeoncy, a hardship and injustice is inflicted 
on the medical man applicable to no other commissioned officer in 
the Company’s service : he has to serve two years as superintending 
surgeon, to be entitled to the retiring pay of that station, 300/. 
a year ; the shortest period deficient would doom him to the pay 
of surgeon. When advanced to the Board, the same treatment 
follows him, and is repeated ; more work is to be got out of him, 
now, at least, sixty years of age ; he has to serve two years longer 
in the Board, to entitle him to the retiring pay of 500/. a year ; 
and thus, practically at least, occasion or chance is taken of with- 
holding, or saving, by demise, a very inadequate and more than 
thrice already earned pay, at the expense, risk, and suffering, of a 
much injured individual. 

If a member of the Medical Boards, or superintending surgeon, 
in India, return to England sick or on furlough, he is instantly 
posted to a regiment in India as surgeon, nominally, of course ; 
but should he return, he is liable to join that or any other regi- 
ment, and must wait his turn to be reappointed to a superintending 
surgeoncy, or be promoted over again; although on furlough, they 
have lieutenant-colonel’s and major’s pay respectively. 

His Majesty’s army has been considered as the example on 
which our Indian army is formed. His Majesty’s regulations for 
increasing the advantages, and improving the situation, of the 
medical officers of his army, with the view of encouraging able and 
well educated persons to enter into and continue in that branch of 
the service, are of the most liberal description. In no instance has 
an inspector of hospitals, (the collateral rank of superintending 
surgeon,) ever been reduced to serve as a regimental surgeon. 

It might have been expected that some analogy would prevail 
betwixt the situation of the East India Company’s medical and 
clerical servants, but their condition is different indeed. Both 
have a profession to acquire; and that of the medical man is 
neither the easiest, the least expensive, or the shortest of attain- 
ment. They both proceed to India about the same time of life, 
their twenty-third year. The chaplain at once receives, on landing 
in India, the pay of major ; is little exposed to the fatigues and 
dangers of travelling inseparable from that climate ; and not at all 
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to the hardships of a military life. He either remains fixed at one 
principal station during his short service, or changes it, at most, 
once or twice for a better. On fifteen years’ service, he is entitled 
to retire on the full pay of lieutenant-colonel, 3657. a year. On 
the contrary, a surgeon, on his landing in India, has the pay of 
lieutenant for twelve or fourteen years ; after this, up to thirty 
years, that of captain; shares the fatigues and hardships of a 
military life ; and belonging to the service generally, is liable to 
frequent changes of regiments and stations. After fifteen years, 
the surgeon, if compelled by ill health to quit the service, has the 
pay of lieutenant only to retire upon,—seven shillings per day ; 
after seventeen years, that of captain; and after even thirty years 
he has no better provision,—still captain’s pay, only 10s. 6d. a 
day, or 1917. 12s, a year. 

It has been judged expedient by the Court of Directors to 
augment, within the last year, the retiring pay of chaplains from 
that of major, 292/., to that of lieutenant-colonel, 365/., after 
fifteen years ; leaving that of surgeoa, after seventeen, and even 
thirty years, as it was, at that of captain, 1917. 12s., very little 
more than half the amount, for double the service. Are the merits 
and wants of these different servants so widely disproportioned ? 
That medical men have no opportunities (it may with truth be so 
stated, as affecting the Service generally) of making money in 
India, is evident from the fewness of retirements from their branch 
of the Service, and the great number of old and worn out medical 
men at the head of the several medical establishments in India, 
unable to retire to their native country, well knowing, some of 
them from actual trial, the impossibility of living as gentlemen on 
the miserable pittance awarded to them. 

The inferior compensation of services on retirement to medical 
men, as contrasted with that of the Company’s military, civil, and 
clerical servants, may be best understood from the following state- 
ment. With the exception of civilians, the others have little or no 
opportunity of saving money in India ; surgeons, unquestionably, 
the least of all; so that the pay on retirement must be regarded 
as the sole and ultimate reward or compensation for service done. 
Pay, on retirement, of a civilian, after tweaty-two years’ , 

service in India, to which he has contributed half, by a per 

centage on his income, per annUM,....sesececeesercecses £1,000 O 
Pay, on retirement, of colonel, after from thirty to thirty-five 

years’ service in India, 456/. 12s. off reckoning, $001. to 


1,0002., say, per annum, from 1,200 to .....ceeccecccesees 1,500 0 
Pay, on retirement, of lieutenant-colonel, after from twenty- 
two to thirty years’ service, per ANNUM,.......seeeeee--ee 365 0 
Pay, on retirement, of a member of the Medical Board, after 
from thirty-two to thirty-six years’ service in India, and 
after having served two years in the Medical Board, per 
500 0 
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Pay, on retirement, of a superintending-surgeon, after from 
thirty to thirty-two years’ service, and after having served 
two years as superintending-surgeon, per annum,......-... £300 
Pay, on retirement, of a chaplain, after fifteen years’ service 
in India, per annum,........+e+. 
Pay of a surgeon, after seventeen years’ service in India, per 
annum,.... 
Pay of a surgeon, after thirty years’ service in India, per 
ANNUM,.., .ccccccccrcccccvcscccccccsesseesececesecesece 191 12 


The late appointment of a surgeon not in the Company’s service 
to be assistant-surgeon to the Depot at Chatham, shows that sur- 
geons from India have nothing to expect from the Executive in this 
country. Are there not many surgeons from India now in England, 
of from seventeen to thirty years’ service in India, and upwards, 
whose only requital is the miserable pay above mentioned ; and 
who, as stated by one of the Proprietors, when the above appoint- 
ment was submitted to their Court for ratification, would have 
been glad of the appointment on half the salary; but this consi- 
deration is not in their bond, and they must not complain. One 
question may be asked; if the above salary to the assistant- 
surgeon at Chatham, who, doubtless, may have made several 
voyages in the Company’s ships to and from India, be no more 
than an adequate provision, what is to be thought of the above 
retiring pay to a surgeon who has devoted the twenty or thirty 
best years of his life to the service of the Company in India # 


It will not surely be contended, that the services of a chaplain 
in India, in fifteen years, are of double the value of those of a sur- 
geon of seventeen, and even of thirty years. Supposing that the 
services of one or other must be dispensed with altogether, which 
of these staff, I ask, clerical or medical, could. the Service, the 
interests of the Company, most conveniently spare? The retiring 
pay to these servants is in direct contradiction to the only reply to 
this question that can be given; and this disparity of treatment 
evinces partiality and favour to the one, and the greatest injustice 
and neglect of the other and most essential aid, alike destitute of 
friends at court, and of mitred or of any other influence. 


If the necessity and utility of the services in India of the 
medical officer be thought by the Board of Control, by the Court 
of Directors, or by the Court of Proprietors, entitled to any consi- 
deration, he surely will be held to have a strong and just claim to 
amore adequate and decent provision, on retirement, than the 
wretched pittance now assigned to him. This statement, if it does 
not advance, ought not to prejudice his claims; and some warmth 
of expression that may have escaped in the detail, may be par- 
doned to 

A Retirep Surceon. 





SCRIPTURAL IMITATIONS AND THEOLOGICAL FORGERIES. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, May 18, 1827. 

The account of Dr. Franklin’s ‘ Parable against Persecution, 
(vol. xii. p. 293,) may serve to introduce an anecdote related by 
Dr. Priestley in his ‘ Observations on the Increase of Infidelity.’ 
He is showing that ‘ numbers who have even had a liberal educa- 
tion,’ discover an ‘ extreme ignorance of the Scriptures ;’ and gives 
the following instance : 

‘ Being, one time, in company with Dr. Franklin, a person now 
dead, but of considerable genius and a literary turn, brother to an 
English nobleman now living, being introduced, Dr. Franklin 
turned the conversation upon the subject of the simplicity and 
beauty of the Oriental style of composition. To exemplify his 
observations, he took down his Bible, and opening it, seemed to 
read, but really repeated memorites, that chapter which he had 
himself composed from an old Jewish tradition concerning Abraham. 
This the gentleman, not doubting but that it was a real chapter in 
the Bible, expressed himself much pleased with. On this, the Doctor 
smiled, and the gentleman, perceiving that he had been taken in, was 
alittle mortified. However, to try him a little farther, the Doctor 
took the Bible again, and read the first chapter of the book of Job, 
which the gentleman also expressed himself much pleased with ; 
but said it was no more a part of the Bible than the other. ‘The 
Doctor then showed him the Bible, and said he might read it him- 
self. But even this did not satisfy him. He said it might be a 
book of his ‘own printing, and no real Bible at all.’ (Priestley’s 
Works, xvii. 79.) 

Though Dr. Priestley was by no means over-eredulous, yet he 
was himself ‘ taken in’ by a deception, which’a Pundit practised 
upon Colonel Wilford and Sir W. Jones. The fraud and the de- 
tection will be seen in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ by comparing iii. 
463, 468, with viii. 254. The Pundit, availing himself of a con- 
versation with Colonel Wilford on the Bible history of Noah, took 
an opportunity to read to him, as if translating from the ‘ Padma- 
puran,’ an account of that patriarch, whom he named Satyavarman, 
and his three sons, Sharma, C’ Harma, and Jyapeti. 

Dr. Priestley, who died in 1804, a year before the detection, had 
availed himself of this passage, from the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ as 
peculiarly suited to his purpose, in the preface to his ‘ Discourses 
relating to the Evidences of Revealed Religion, delivered in the 
Church of the Universalists in Philadelphia,’ in 1796, and again in 
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1799, in his ‘ Comparison of the Institutions of Moses, with those 
of the Hindoos and other ancient nations.’ In the edition of Dr. 
Priestley’s works now in progress, the ‘ Comparison’ forms part of 
the seventeenth volume. The passage on Noah is there omitted, 
and the manner of the deception explained, on the authority of 
Colonel Wilford. 

That justly-lamented Oriental scholar, when communicating to 
the Asiatic Society, in 1805, his ‘ Essay on the Sacred Isles in the 
West,’ relates how his Pundit deceived him as to the story, of 
which ‘ there is not a word to be found in that Purdnd, the 
Padmapuran.’ He adds, ‘ It is, however, mentioned, though in 
less explicit terms, in many Purdnds, and the Pundit took porti- 
cular care in pointing out to me several passages which confirmed, 
more or less, this interesting legend. The rest of the legend, 
about the intoxication of Noah, is from what my Pundit picked up, 
in conversation with me.’ 

In the account (p. 235,) of a ‘ remarkable forgery,’ I wish the 
edition and page, or the chapter of the ‘ Age of Louis XV.’ in 
which Voltaire mentions the ‘ Ezour-Vedam,’ had been given, or 
that your readers could be favoured with farther information. I 
have in vain looked for some notice of that work, in ch. 29, ‘ De 
l’ Inde,’ &e. (Siecles, 1803, iv. 246.) where the little which the 
author says of Indian literature, is professedly taken from Mr. 
Holwell. The only edition of the now ascertained forgery, with 
which T am acquainted, was published at Yverdon in 1778, and 
entitled, ‘ L’Ezour-Védam, ou Ancien Commentaire du Védam, 
traduit du Samscretan, par un Brame.’ 

Dr. Priestley, and also his editor. in the ‘ Comparison of the 
Institutions of Moses and the Hindoos,’ have made frequent use of 
the ‘ Ezour-Védam,’ and the notes of the supposed French trans- 
lator, relying on both as undisputed authorities. The deception 
will, no doubt, be properly exposed, should there be a future 
edition of the ‘Comparison,’ which is not very improbable, in a 


separate form. 
J. 
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THE PRESS IN INDIA, 


WE have endeavoured, with as much fidelity as possible, to follow 
up this great question, by the publication of every remarkable fact 
connected with the proceedings of men in authority, either at home 
or abroad, relating to the Press in India, and in the Colonies gene- 
rally: and we regret to say, that materials have but too abundantly 
offered themselves for this purpose. We believe that one good 
effect has certainly arisen from this perseverance in exposing the 
caprice, the folly, and the injustice of the rulers of the East, and 
we trust that a seed has been sown, which will, ere long, produce 
good fruit, and an abundant harvest. In the first Number of a new 
Quarterly Journal, devoted exclusively to matters of legislation, and 
entitled ‘ The Jurist,’ we are glad to see no less than two articles out 
of ten devoted to India, and these to two of the most important 
topics connected with legislation in that country,—the introduction 
of Trial by Jury into Ceylon, and the measures for restraining the 
freedom of the Press in India. The nature and character of this 
work, will, undoubtedly, obtain it attention from senators, judges, 
and barristers in England, as well as from Members of both 
Houses of Parliament generally ; and we rejoice at the hope which 
this affords of their attention being called to these great subjects in 
an especial manner. 


With a view to promote this increasing interest, and to furnish 
materials for the judgment of others, by whom these pages will be 
read, we take occasion to place on record a ‘ Statement of facts con- 
nected with the threatened withdrawal of the license of the “ Bengal 
Chronicle,” the revocation of which was suspended on condition of 
the then Editor’s resigning his situation.’ This has been sent to us 
from India by the latest ship from thence, having left Calcutta in 
January 1827; and as its authenticity may be relied on, we give 
the whole ‘ Statement,’ with the corrections of the authority from 
which we have received it, just as it reached our own hands. It is 
as follows: 


THREATENED SUPPRESSION OF THE ‘ BENGAL CHRONICLE.’ 


Such an event as the suppression, or threatened suppression, of 
a newspaper in India, though it promises to become sufficiently 
familiar under the existing rulers of that country, has not yet be- 
come so common as to have lost its interest with the public. It 
has therefore been considered of importance to record, in a con- 
nected form, the facts and correspondence respecting the late 
threatened suppression of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle.’ Owing to cir- 
cuinstances, which it would be useless to state here, the compilation 
has been got up at a few hours’ notice only, in order to be sent 
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home, if possible, by the Carn Brea Castle. 'The observations 
which the subject naturally suggests, are therefore omitted; but 
the text is furnished in what follows, and let the Press of England 
supply the comment ! 


It was intended to include the former Correspondence, desig- 
nated, ‘ by authority, ‘the warnings,’ three in number, like 
those of Death in the fable ; but want of time has rendered it ne- 
cessary to confine the compilation to what relates to the annuncia- 
tion of the intention of Government to revoke the licence,—viz. 
the article in the ‘ Government Gazette’ which called forth the 
remarks of the ‘ Chronicle ;’ those remarks themselves ; and the 
Official Correspondence ; which, with the exception of a few con- 
necting and explanatory remarks, are all that are given in these 
pages. 

The following is the article of the Gazette of authority, above 
referred to, extracted from that Paper of the 7th Dec. 1826: 


‘The *‘ New Times’ of the 15th July, has republished the Parliamentary 
copy of the dispatch of this Government to the Honourable the Court of Di- 
rectors, in reply to inquiries respecting the right of the British authorities to 
the island of Shapuri, as well as its extent and value. From this document 
it appears, that as far back as 1790, Sunnuds were granted by the Collector of 
the district for the occupation of the island ; that an official measurement of 
it in 1801 is upon record; and that at various periods subsequent, it was sur- 
veyed, and let on lease. During the whole of this time, until towards the 
commencement of the war, no claim was ever preferred on the part of the 
Burman Government. The question of right is therefore satisfactorily set at 
rest, although it is very immaterial to a determination of the grounds of the 
war, which were to be found, not within the narrow boundaries of Shapuri, 
but im the wider ambition of the Court of Ava. Proofs of the existence of 
this spirit are fully supplied by the dispatch, and the sacrifices by which the 
war might have been avoided for a season must, as there observed, have been 
equally unworthy and vain. The dispatches also adverts to the period selected 
for the declaration of the war, and the expedition to Rangoon, and shows 
that the former was imperatively called for by the progress of the Burman 
preparations. As to the latter, it now needs no vindication. It instantly 
changed the current and character of the war, and compelled the enemy to 
convert attack into defence, and paralyzed his powers of aggression, It ab- 
sorbed and annihilated all his resources, and placed his capital at our mercy. 
The Rangoon expedition effected all the most important objects of the war, 
notwithstanding it was throughout enfeebled by efforts made in other quarters, 
the results of which, from natural and insuperable obstacles, were much less 
commensurate with the means employed.’ 


In reference to the above, the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ of the 8th of 
December, put forth the following remarks, which were considered 
to merit the revocation of the licence : 


* Some of our contemporaries have republished the reply of this Govern- 
ment to the inquiries of the Court of Directors as to our rights to the island 
of Shahporee: instead of the document entire, we have inserted an abstract 
of it, which we copy fromthe ‘ Times’ of the 13th July, and which embraces, 
we conceive, every essential point it involves. The ‘ Gazette of Authority’ 
here, is, as a matter of course, loud in his praises of this state paper, in which 
his official organs of vision descry a triumphant refutation of all that has been 
2R2 
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said against the policy and conduct of the war. We are obliged to him, how- 
ever, for setting the example of a discussion, into which we might not other- 
wise have felt ourselves safe iu entering. The question of our right to that 
valuable portion of territory, the barren sand-bank of Shahporee, is, he con- 
siders, for ever setat rest. It is, however, admitted, with a spirit of candour 
which cannot be too much admired, that it never has yielded an atom of 
revenue from the hour on which he first laid claim to it up to the date of the 
dispatch ! 

* As might be expected, however, a great effort is made to impress the 
reader with the belief that the cause of the war was one of more importance 
to the interests of the Company than the possession of a sand-bank. With 
what success, we leave the reader to judge ; but what say our military friends 
to the idea of the so much dreaded Burmah invasion—risum teneatis ? 

* The argument adduced in defence of the season chosen for the commence- 
ment of hostilities, seems to us not a little extraoidinary. We cannot per- 
ceive the vast advantages derived from our becoming the assailants. It is 
urged, that it gave us command of the capital, and that had we delayed the 
war, the navigation of the Irrawaddy would have been impeded, &c. We 
have heard the opinion of many individuals competent to form a judgment on 
this subject, of professional men of both services, and we never heard any 
difference of sentiment as to the fact. that Rangoon would have been taken as 
easily in December, as it was captured in the previous May. It is a notorious 
fact, that such was the ignorance of the Burmahs as to what our naval force 
could effect, that even when they knew of the arrival of the expedition in the 
river, they entertained no doubt they could sink the whole forty sail of men 
of war and transports with ease; they might, indeed, have strengthened the 
defences of the place, but with all that they could have done in that way, it 
is the opinion of every practical man acquainted with it, that we ever con- 
versed with, that they could never have rendered it, with their deficient 
means, capable of resisting the fire of such a frigate as the Liffey. As it 
actually was found, a one-gun privateer might have taken the place. As for 
the stress laid on the command we gained of the enemy's capital by the 
capture of this miserable hole, a reference to facts will best settle that 
question. We would just ask the Gazette of Authority, then, how far our 
army had advanced on the capital, even in the following December after it 
was taken ? 

‘In order to soften down the melancholy loss of life occasioned to our army 
by the occupation of this place during the rains, it is urged that the sickness 
had its origin in an epidemic, which is not peculiar to the place, but which 
raged in Calcutta about the same time. It is not precisely said, that this 
epidemic occasioned the mortality which occurred, but the fact would seem 
to be insinuated ;—now it is well known, that the epidemic was not at all of a 
dangerous type. The real source of the sickness, however, is to be sought, 
not in the epidemic, but in the inclemencies of the season, and the want of 
proper food. 

* This last cause of the sickness is admitted, but defended on the plea of its 
being impossible to foresee that the Burmahs would not desert the place on 
our invasion, and drive or carry away all the means of our subsistence. In 
short, it is admitted and justified, that we depended entirely on the resources 
of the country we were about to invade, knowing scarcely any thing even of 
what these were ! 

* We have had only time for a very hasty glance over the document to 
which we have been adverting, but even in this rapid perusal, it has presented 
much matter for reflection: we have only time, however, for one more re- 
mark. The war was declared in March 1824. This defensive d t, 
dated 13th December 1825, or twenty-one months afterwards, is distinctly 
declared to be ‘‘ THE FIRST occasIOoN’’ of this Government’s *‘ addressing 
the Honourable Court relative to the Burmah war.'’ And this first address, 
be it observed, is in reply to inquiries into the cause of it! The fact is at 
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least singuiar, and developes a new circumstance in the system of adminis- 
tering this country. Of course, we understand that the communications with 
the Secret Committee may have been frequent, but what was there in this 
document that might not have been addressed to the Court long before, 
without waiting till the information was called for !” 


The above gave rise to the following correspondence : 


* To Mr. Monte D’ Rozario, Proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle. 
* Sir, * General Department. 

* [am directed by the Right Honourable the Vice President in Council to 
apprise you, that the tenor of the comments and remarks published in the 
* Bengal Chronicle’ of this date, on the subject of the letter addressed by 
the Supreme Government to the Court of Directors, under date the 28d 
December 1825, is considered to be in direct violation of the Press Regula- 
tions, 


‘ 2. Repeated warnings having failed to secure attention to those Regula- 
tions, the Vice President in Council has now resolved to revoke the license 
under which the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ is printed and published, and a formal 
notice will accordingly be issued to this effect on Monday next.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

* Geo. Swinton, 
* Acting Chief Sec. to Govt.’ 

* Council Chamber, the 8th December 1826." 


‘ To George Swinton, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 


* Sir, 

* [ have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday's 
date, announcing to me the Resolution of Council, to revoke the license of 
the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ;’ a resolution which, if adhered to, will utterly 
deprive me of my only means of supporting a numerous family. 

* [ trust, however, that the humane consideration of his Lordship in Council 
will be extended to me on this occasion, on the grounds and conditions I 
now proceed to state. 

‘ Although I am the sole proprietor of the Paper in question, as I have 
sworn in the affidavit, accompanying my application for a license, and JT am 
ready to swear at this date if required, (I am the more anxious on this point, 
as some enemies of this Press have circulated a report that the property was 
Mr. Buckingham’s ; but both the Editor and myself are ready to swear to the 
fact, that I alone am the sole Proprietor.)* Ihave never written a single 
line in it, nor exercised the least controul over its editorial management—in 
fact, Lam a poor uneducated man, incapable either of writing myself, or of 
judging of the writings of the Editor employed by me. The difficulty of ob- 
taining any one to undertake the office on the moderate terms I could offer,t 
obliged me to submit myself entirely to the Editor. I know of no one else 
who could supply his place, and without his aid I considered that my Paper 
must have been valueless. 

‘ The warnings alluded to, in your letter under acknowledgment, were 
placed before the Editor, and I expressed my hope, that as all: was left to 
him he would not by his imprudence involve me and my family in ruin. 
He has, however, again incurred the displeasure of Government ; but I trust 





* There is some slight confusion and tautology here, probably owing to 
the hurry with which the letter was drafted for the Proprietor. 

+ Another and a greater difficulty which, however, the Proprietor dared 
not state, was the risk of transmission, or of being suddenly thrown out of 
employment, by the sic volo, sic jubeo of arbitrary power. 
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the Right Honourable the Vice President in Council will not visit my in- 
nocent family with ruin, in order to punish his offence. I have no other 
dependence, and must starve or subsist on charity, if this Resolution be 
adhered to. 

‘ These are the grounds on which I venture to solicit a suspension of the 
order of Revocation of my Paper; but unless I could at the same time offer 
an ample guarantee that no future offence would be given to the Government 
in it, could not venture to indulge a hope that his Lordship in Council 
would listen to this appeal. I proceed, therefore, to state the condition on 
which I venture to hope it may be successful. 

‘ In order to insure obedience to the Press Regulations, I propose to remove 
the present Editor immediately, and to supply his place by a gentleman, 
whose prudence and judgment, as well as his talents and acquirements, 
are acknowledged by all who know him. The gentleman I allude to, is 
——_—__——, * and I feel confident, from all I have heard of him, that he 
will strictly confine himself within the limits of the Press Rules. I knew 
not until this morning that this gentleman could have been prevailed on to 
undertake the management of my Paper, or I should probably not now have 
been compelled to make this appeal to the humanity of the Government to 
save me from ruin. In the actual case, however, I venture to cherish the 
hope that it will not be in vain. 

‘ I have now only to add my request, that you will have the goodness to 
bring this communication to the immediate notice of the Members of Council, 
as delay may be as ruinous to me as the completion of the Resolution you 
have announced to me. If, however, the decision must await a Council day, I 
trust you will be able without such reference to allow the Tuesday’s Number 
of the Chronicle to be issued, and should the decision be adverse, that will 
of course be the last Number, otherwise the Subscribers will be kept to- 
gether and the Paper go on without interruption. 

* Earnestly soliciting the favour of a reply in the course of the day, as the 
case is most urgent.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


* M. D’Rozario. 
* Bengal Chronicle Office, December 9, 1826. 
* T annex an Affidavit to the fact of my being the sole Proprietor. 
* AFFIDAVIT. 


* I Monte D’Rozario do hereby make oath and declare, that I am the sole 
Proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle Newspaper and Printing Establishment, 
and that no other individual has any share or partnership whatsoever in the 
said concern. I do further solemnly swear, that the business of the said 
concern, save and except some trifling work in book-binding carried on at the 
same Press, is my sole dependence for the support of myself and family. 

‘M 


- D’Rozario. 
* Sworn before me, at the Police Office, 
‘ this 9th day of December 1826. 
‘ P. AnpReEw, Magistrate.” 


* To Mr. Monte D’ Rozario, Proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle. 
* Sir. 
« T have received and laid before the Right Honourable the Vice President 
in Council your letter of the 9th instant. 
‘2. In reply, I dm commanded to inform you that in consideration ofthe cir- 
cumstances therein stated, and of the steps taken by you to insure obedience 
to the Press Regulations in future, his Excellency in Council aas been pleased 





* The Editor has taken the liberty to omit his own name, which he trusts 
will not be construed offensively.—Ep. Bengal Chronicle. 
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to suspend the resolution intimated in my letter of the 8th instant, and to 
permit the issue of to-morrow’s number of the ‘* Bengal Chronicle,’ on the 
distinct understanding and condition, that you insert in the paper of that day, 
without comment or remark, your letter of the 9th above acknowledged, to- 
gether with my previous letter of the Sth, and this letter of the 11th instant.— 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘Gro. Swinton, 


* Council Chamber, 11th Dec. 1826. ‘ Acting Chief See. to Govt.’ 


Along with Mr. Rozario’s letter above quoted, the Editor himself 
sent in a communication to the Chief Secretary, which he did not 
deem it proper to order to be published with the unfortunate 
proprietor’s humiliating epistles; the reason is sufficiently obvious. 
All that has a tendency to exhibit in an unfavourgble light those 
connected with the liberal press, is welcome to the arbitrary au- 
thorities who restrain its freedom; it is part of their system indeed 
to.endeavour to injure the reputations of those connected with it : 
and then they turn round and exclaim, ex uno disce omnes,—these 
are the advocates of freedom ; they were. aware too, that Mr. Ro- 
zario was the only individual known to the public as connected 
with the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ and that many supposed that he was 
both proprietor and editor. To publish the grovelling letters he 
was compelled to write, was then a glorious triumph to them, for 
to many it would seem that the vaunted, fearless, and independent 
Editor of the ‘ Chronicle,’ when the hour of trial came, was an abject 
slave. ‘Those who read that Editor’s letter to the Chief Secretary 
may decide this point for themselves ; it is as follows :— 


* George Swinton, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 
* Sir, * Calcutta, December 9, 1826. 

‘In reference to your letter of yesterday’s date to Mr. Rozario, the Pro- 
prietor of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ informing him of the resolution of the Vice 
President in Council, to annul his license to publish that paper, I find that he 
is about addressing a letter to the Government, appealing to its humanity to 
save him and his family from ruin by suspending or recalling the above-men- 
tioned resolution, on the ground that [ alone am the offending party. 

‘ The object of this communication, therefore, is to acknowledge and confirm 
the truth of that statement ; and I do hereby most solemly declare, that this 
poor man is totally incapable of writing, and never did write a single line in 
his paper, nor exercise the slightest control over its editorial management. 
With the exception occasionally of a paragraph or two, when I may have 
been ill or absent, every editorial article in the paper was from my pen, and 
in most cases the poor proprietor never saw what [ had written till it ap- 
peared on the following day in the pages of his journal. 

‘ [make this declaration with no view of conciliating the Government as far 
as I am individually concerned, for so far from regretting the zeal with which 
I have advocated, to the extent of my humble ability, the rights of my fellow 
subjects in India, I feel a conscious satisfaction in reflecting on it, of which, 
the consequences, however ruinous to myself alone, can never deprive me ; 
and I avow that it will be the proudest moment of my life should I survive to 
see the principles for which I have contended, signally triumphant. 

‘ Whatever may be the opinion otherwise of the sentiments expressed above, 
I trust that my sincerity will not be questioned, and in that case it will be 
for the consideration of the Vice President in Council to decide how far it 
may be consistent with the dignity, the liberality, and the humanity of a 
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powerful government, to put forth its strength to crush an unoffending in- 
dividual, and consign him and his innocent family to utter ruin.—I have the 


honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘J. SuTHERLAND, 


‘ Editor of the ** Bengal Chronicle.’ * 


This letter could not of course be published, for it would have 
been seized on as a pretext for withholding that mercy which the 
proprietor’s humble supplications has obtained. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the Free Press of England will yet give it circulation. 

Two days previous to the publication of the foregoing corre- 
spondence, the Editor intimated. the facts on the following article 
in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ of the 10th December, 1826: 

* Our last announced a change of plan, which promised to give a wider 
scope to our exertions in the public cause, and at once to render this paper 
more interesting to its subscribers, and more profitable to its proprietor. 
While we were indulging in our dreams of future success, in the honourable 
career before us, these hopes were suddenly annihilated by the contents of a 
letter put into our hands by the proprietor, at a late hour on Friday evening, 
announcing that the Vice President in Council had resolved on revoking the 
license of the * Bengal Chronicle,’ and that its revocation would be formally 
announced in a notice to be issued on Monday. The article that has drawn 


down on us this visitation, is that contained in Friday's * Chronicle,’ com- 
menting on the letter of this Government to the Court of Directors, relative 
to the Burmah war, or rather on the remarks of the ‘Government Gazette’ in 
praise of that official paper. 

‘ As far as we are concerned, this communication dissolves our convection 
with the Calcutta press, ** Othello’s occupation’s gone ;’’ but the proprietor 
has made a respectful appeal to the Government to allow the paper to be con- 


tinued under another editor, and a gentleman of considerable talent has been 
selected for the office, under whose auspices we trust the * Bengal Chronicle’ 
may yet flourish ; unless the Government by adhering to its resolution should 
put it down for eyer, and with it destroy the unoffending proprietor’s only 
means of maintaining himself and a numerous family. If the offence be un- 
pardonable, let the punishment fall on us alone, who have committed it, and 
not on the poor man. If we are removed from the management of the paper, 
a measure to which the proprietor has pledged himself, surely the dignity of 
Government will be vindicated, and the real offender sufficiently punished. 
That those who award this punishment may form an estimate of its proportion 
to our alleged offence, we declare that the loss of the editorship of that paper 
wrests from us at once the means of present comfort, and the prospect of 
future independenee, depriving us, in shortyof all but the bare means of sub- 
sistence. Whether this may be deemed, in the eyes of those whose will is 
law in this respect, a visitation sufficiently adequate to our imputed political 
sin, time alone can decide. Suffice it to say, that we shall submit to it, with- 
out any attempt to obtain a mitigation of the sentence. For ourselves we ask 
nothing, and, at least, it never shall be said of us that we have cringed to the 
power whose arm has been employed to crush us. All we implore is, that 
an innocent family may not be consigned to ruin for an act of ours.’ 


The ‘John Bull,’ with its accustomed malignity, disappointed 
in its expectation of seeing the paper suppressed, endeavoured to 
provoke the Government to resume its intention of revoking the 
license, and at the same time subject the wretched proprietor to a 
fine, by endeavouring to establish, that any issue of the paper after 
the Chief Secretary’s letter of the 8th, was in violation of the law, 
and a display of what he termed ‘ radical insolence.’ The pro- 
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prietor therefore addressed the following letter to Mr. Swinton, 
which was inserted in the ‘ Chronicle’ of the lth, with the reply 
subjoined : 

‘ To George Swinton, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary io Government. 
* Sirk, 

* As it has been affirmed in the * John Bull’ here, with a view no doubt of 
prejudicing the Government against me, that the Sunday number of the 
* Chronicle’ was issued in violation of the press regulations, and that I was 
thus setting the Government at defiance, at the very moment I was appealing 
tu its humanity, I trust you will pardon my soliciting the favour of your stat- 
iag, whether I was not right in construing your letter of the Sth instant, as a 
mere communication of the intention of Government, which was to be formally 
fulfilled on the following Monday, and in considering that my license was not 
revoked till the formal notice alluded to by you, did actually issue. At the 
same time, I beg to assure you, that if I have erred in my interpretation of 
your language, the error was perfectly unintentional, for I could never have 
been so infatuated asto have at once subjected myself toa fine, and destroyed 
all hope of being allowed to continue the publication of my paper under my 
license, merely in order to issue one unlicensed number. 

* Tavail myself of this occasion to request alse, in refereace to your letter 
of the Lith instant, that you will have the gooduess to acquaint me whether, 
as that communication only authorises the publication of yesterday's number 
of the * Bengal Chronicle,’ [ may continue the issue of it without a further 
notice from Government.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


M. D’Rozario. 

* Bengal Chronicle Office, December 12, 1826.’ ' 

‘ To Mr. Monte D’Rozario, Proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle. 
* Sir, * General Department. 

* Lo reply to your letter of yesterday, [ am directed by the Right Honour- 
able the Vice President in Council to refer you to my letter of the same date, 
for the decision of Goverment regarding the future issue of the * Bengal 
Chronicle,’ and to acquaiut you, that in publishing the Number of that 
Paper on Sunday last, you correctly construed my letter of the Sth instant.— 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

*‘ Geo. SwinTon, 
Acting Chief Sec. to Govt.’ 

* Council Chamber, the Ath December 1826. 

This terminated the correspondence, and the Paper is accord- 
ingly continued under a new Editor. 


Since the receipt of the ‘ Statement’ given above, we have seen 
with as much surprise as regret, a paragraph repeated in all the 
daily papers, announcing that the able and excellent journal, pub- 
lished by Mr. Greig at the Cape of Good Hope, has been entirely sup- 
pressed, by an order from Lord Bathurst, sent out from this country 
to the Governor at the Cape. No explanation is given in the papers 
announcing this fact, of the causes of this arbitrary measure, (for 
arbitrary it must be, as no sentence of a court of law could inflict 
such a punishment ;) so that we are unable to say more, than that 
whatever might be the nature or extent of its offence, the suppres- 
sion of the paper must have been an unjust mode of punishing it. 
If further information reaches us before our pages are closed, we 
shall add it to the general news. 











ALLEGED CORRUPTION BY SALE OF PATRONAGE AT THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 





A crear bustle and outcry has been made at the India House, 
about an alleged sale of a cadetship for money! (oh! frightful 
contamination !) and the Directors, as in duty bound, raise their 
hands in virtuous indignation, and threaten to overturn heaven 
and earth before they will desist from their search after, and ade- 
quate punishment of, the guilty parties!! All this is very laughable 
in the eyes of other, people, and scarcely less so, we should think, 
in their own. The facts, as far as they have yet transpired, appear 
to be simply these: That a Director, wishing to oblige a friend, 
placed at his disposal a cavalry cadetship ; that this friend, having 
no use for it for any of his own sons or relatives, sold it to another 
friend who needed it, and was willing to pay the current price for 
it. This done, the purchaser, whose prudence was greater than 
his sagacity, goes to the India House to inquire whether the pay- 
ment of money for a cadetship would vitiate the appointment ; 
which, of course, leads to the discovery. In the investigation 
which followed, it has been ascertained, we hear, that the Director 
himself, who had made a gift of the cadetship to his friend, had 
no knowledge either of his intention to sell it, or of the amount for 
which it was sold, and that he actually received no portion of the 
pecuniary consideration for himself. This was accidentally in his 
favour, in this particular instance: but it might just as probably 
have been otherwise, as the purchase and sale of every description 
of Indian appointments, on first entering the service, is as notorious 
as the purchase and sale of seats in Parliament. A Director’s 
annual salary is 300/. To obtain this, there are men who will 
spend 5000/., and pass five years of the most humiliating penance ; 
and when they get in, pay back nearly all their salary in fines 
for non-attendance. What, then, is the great prize for which they 
spend this money, and make these sacrifices of their comfort, their 
independence, and sometimes even their characters? It is an- 
swered in one word—PatronaGe. What? the mere pleasure of 
giving away appointments, without hope of any corresponding be- 
nefits, fees, or reward? Hardly, we should think. The first class 
of claimants is that from which the votes come, by which a man 
has been brought into the Direction ; and appointments given to 
these, in grateful recollections of past services, are as much sold 
for a consideration as if they were paid for in money. ‘Then come 
friends, who can help a Director into Parliament, if he is not there 
already ; or secure his next election if he is. Appointments given 
to the sons, relatives, or persons recommended by such friends 
as these, in hopes of future aid, are as much sold as if they were 
exchanged for money. And so on throughout, whenever the ap- 
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pointment goes out of the Director’s own family: and while it is 
confined to these, it is in truth giving to them that provision which 
saves the necessity of their being furnished with money for their 
progress in life, which would be required in any other profession. 
The homely proverb says, ‘a penny saved is a penny got,’ and 
thus it is a cheap bargain for a man to spend 5000/.to get into the 
East India Direction, where he may make a better provision for his 
children, relatives, and dependents, however numerous, than 
50,0007. would enable him to do, if they were all to be brought up 
to other equally respectable and lucrative professions in life. 


Whether the practice of receiving money openly for Indian ap- 
pointments is common or not, we really do not know, any more 
than we know that it is the practice to receive money for seats in 
Parliament,—because we have never had any actual negotiations or 
transactions with either. But after what has been disclosed by 
others, as to the practice of both these bodies, and the notorious 
and universal practice among all classes, of naming the precise 
prices of seats for certain boroughs, and the actual market value 
of writerships and cadetships for India, as well as the common 
mode of speaking of the account of Indian patronage, as being a 
certain number of thousands per annum to each Director,—no 
doubt can be entertained that the practice of selling, even for 
money, is by,no meaus unusual ; though whether money, or money’s 
worth, were received in payment, must be, in truth, nearly the 
same thing. The outcry raised by the Directors generally against 
their unhappy colleague, who happens to be caught in doing what 
they must all know is done privately by many among themselves, 
is a mere screen, but one which will be easily seen through, and re- 
flect anything but credit on themselves. 


What is wanted to do away with all this juggle of double dealing 
is this :—-First, That the patronage should revert to the Proprie- 
tary body at large, to whom it of right belongs: Secondly, That 
every appointment should be sold to the highest bidder, the only 
checks being, that no man should enter on the appointment, even 
when bought, or receive any emolument from it, till qualified to 
pass a public examination, and prove his perfect fitness for the 
appointment purchased, and that he should be liable to dismissal 
from the service, on conviction, by trial, of incapacity, or infidelity to 
his trust. Thirdly, That the produce of such sales should form a 
general fund, to be added to the common stock of the Proprietary 
body, or be laid aside for liquidating debts. Fourthly, That the Di- 
rectors should be elected every year, by secret ballot; and that none 
should be even admitted as candidates who did not pass a public 
examination, and prove themselves qualified. Fifthly, That their 
salary should be raised from 300/. to at least 3000/. a-year; at 
which, with six efficient Directors, and one Chairman, (although the 
open or apparent expense of management would be 21,0007. a-year, 
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instead of 7,200/. under the present system,) it would be much more 
than repaid, as to mere expense, by the difference in the produce 
of appoiutments; and if the removal of temptation, by shutting 
out all necessity for misapplying patrenage, be taken into conside- 
ration, as well as the importance which every Director would at- 
tach to a trust, with so handsome a salary, and the retention of it 
beyond a year, all depending on his preservation of the good opinion 
of his constituents—much would be gained, in point of economy, 
purity, and efficiency, by the change. For that seven young, vigour- 
ous, and competent Directors, could do more than twenty-four 
old, indolent, and incompetent ones, no man can presume to doubt. 
Aud as to their undergoing an examination to prove their fitness, 
it could hardly be objected to; for surely, in a body where the 
very youngest scrcants are compelled to undergo such an exami- 
uation before they can take the lowest offices, there would be 
neither hardship nor inconsistency in asking that the masters should 
prove their competency in the same manner ;—since, to command 
requires at least as much fitness as to obey. 


SUPPRESSION OF MR. GREIG’S NEWSPAPER, AT THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE. 


Srxce the article on the Indian Press was in type, we have received 
the details relative to this flagrantly iniquitous and infamous transac- 
tion, and considering it as the act of the British Government in 
England, though no doubt at the suggestion or request of the 
party who had so much reason to dread the expression of public 
opinion at the Cape, we confess that it is even more surprising 
than any thing which has occurred in India, and shows that a Co- 
lonial Secretary in this ‘ free’ country, can be to the full as arbi- 
trary a tyrant as any Governor-General in the East, where des- 
potism was first nursed in its cradle, and where it is still thought 
congenial with the atmosphere and nature of the soil. 

Our readers will remember that about two years ago, (we speak 
from memory,) Mr. Greig returned home from the Cape of Good 
Hope to England, to seek redress for the unlawful seizure of his 
printing press and materials, an act committed by Lord Charles 
Somerset, or some of his myrmidons, (who had before unjustifiably 
suppressed an able and interesting periodical commenced by Mr. 
Pringle,) the effect of which was to mterrupt entirely the publica- 
tion of the paper for the printing of which these materials were 
used. We know from the best evidence that Mr. Greig returned 
again to the Cape, not merely with the permission of the Govern- 
ment here, to resume his paper and his business, but that he was 
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furnished with an order for an entire new set of materials in lieu 
of those so seized, and, in short, that this publie redress was ren- 
dered to him for the public outrage of which it was thus admitted 
he had been unjustly made the victim. We have been assured, 
moreover, that before he left this country to resume his publica- 
tion, which was still to be published under a license from the Go- 
vernment of the Cape, Earl Bathurst assured him, that’ before 
such licence should be withdrawn, Mr. Greig should have some 
warning, and that even then it should only amount to a temporary 
suspension of the publication for a limited period, according to the 
degree and nature of the offence; that the editor should be heard 
in his defence, before any decision was given; and that at all 
events, his publication of an Advertiser, as a matter of profit in 
his business, should not be interrupted at all. It was further ad- 
mitted, that no measures would be taken for any article republished 
from the English papers, but for such only as originated at the 
Cape. Frail and unstable as this foundation was, Mr. Greig yet 
relied on the integrity of the compact made ; and on this relianee, 
entered on his voyage of return. 

It appears, then, that a London daily journal, the ‘ Times’ of the 
25th of January 1826, contained an article on the case of Mr. 
Buissinné, which article, as being peculiarly interesting to the 
people of the Cape Colony, to whom Mr. Buissinné was well known, 
as that Colony had been the scene of his persecutions and sufferings, 
was republished from the ‘ Times’ of January 25, 1826, in the 
‘South African Commercial Advertiser’ of May 24, 1826, and pro- 
bably reached this country in August of the same year. In Oc- 
tober, 1826, or three months afterwards, the same case of Mr. 
Buissinné was stated and argued upon at great length in the 
‘Oriental Herald,’ by the able author of a series of papers*pub- 
lished in this journal under the signature of ‘ A Cape Cotonisr.’ * 
And, after these three publications of the same case, had been be- 
fore the world, that in the ‘'Times’ for 15 months, that in the 
‘Cape Journal’ for 10 months; and that in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ 
for six months, Lord Bathurst, upon the mere suggestion of Lord 
Charles Somerset, without hearing any evidence, or offering any 
other reason, chose to exercise his arbitrary power in the most 
tyrannical manner imaginable, by sending out an order for the im- 
mediate suppression of the only one of the three offending journals, 
that he could suppress, (though no doubt he wanted not the wi// 
to crush them all,) and this too in spite of stipulations, conditions, 
pledges, or by whatever other name they may be called, on the 
faith of which alone the paper was ever resumed! That we may 
not be supposed to exaggerate any thing, we here subjoin a copy of 
the official letter addressed to the Proprietor of the paper, which 
has been transmitted to us from the spot: 


* See ‘ Oriental Herald’ for October, 1826, vol. xi. p. 29. 
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Cape of Good Hope, Colonial Office, 
Sir, Mareh 10, 1827. 

[am directed by his Honour, the Lieutenant Governor, to inform you that 
in consequence of a publication in the ‘South African Commercial Adver- 
tiser’ of Wednesday, the 24th of May last, containing a statement, entitled 
‘Mr. Buissinné’s Case,” and which has been represented by His Excellency 
the Governor, Lorp CHarRLes Somerset, to be of a false and calumnious na- 
ture, his Honour bas received instructions from his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to cancel the license under which you are allowed to 
print and publish that Journal. 

You will, therefore, from this date, consider that license as cancelled and 
of no effect.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) RicwarD PLAsKeTT, 
Secretary to Government. 


Here is no ‘ warning’ as promised,—no ‘ temporary suspension’ 
as agreed,—no ‘ hearing in defence before judgment’ as pledged : 
but on the mere REPRESENTATION Of the very man, whose conduct 
was the subject of complaint, that these complaints were ‘ false 
and calumnious’ (and what guilty man was ever accused who did 
not say the same thing ?), without the least acknowledged effort on 
the part of Lord Bathurst to ascertain, by evidence, whether they 
were false or true, an order is sent out to inflict total ruin on an 
individual, who, for aught that appears, might, however mortifying 
to the feelings of Lord Charles Somerset, have been speaking 
nothing but the truth, and by this means doing the greatest service 
to the community! If the facts stated in the ‘case of Mr. Buis- 
sinne’ were really ‘ false and calumnious,’ Lord Charles might 
have brought his action, or information, or indictment, either 
against the ‘Times’ or the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ and proved the 
allegations te be ‘ false and calumnious’ before a jury. But, there 
his mere assertion that they were so, would go for nothing ; and, 
perhaps, he had no proof to offer. The task of sneaking silently to 
Lord Bathurst’s office, and there making his representation, was, 
however, an easy one ; and as the suppression of the ‘ Cape Jour- 
nal’ was equally as easy to Lord Bathurst, the one costing only a 
morning’s ride to the Colonial Office, and the other, an order for 
Mr. Plaskett to pen his short letter—this was no doubt preferred 
by both; for English courts of justice and impartial juries are 
things of which all official functionaries, and especially guilty ones 
stand in horror. 

We do not think it necessary to say a word more on the subject, 
being persuaded that this is one of those flagrant and detestable 
abuses of power, in which the mention of the bare facts is more 
severely impressive than any commentary that can be given on 
them. But we shall show what was the opinion entertained of it 
on the spot by the following documents, copies of which have also 
reached us through the same channel. 

We should add, that on the 12th of March, two days after the 
suppression of the Paper, a requisition was made to Sir Richard 
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Plaskett, the Secretary, signed by upwards of fifty respectable 
inhabitants of Cape Town, requesting permission of the Governor 
to hold a meeting on the 15th, ‘ for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances attending the suppression of the 
“ South African Commercial Advertiser Newspaper.”’ This rea- 
sonable request was, however, refused ; and as there is a law still 
in force at the Cape (of Dutch origin, but now made British by 
adoption) which makes it felony for more than ¢wo persons to 
meet together in that colony, without permission from the Govern- 
ment !—a Jaw which Lord Charles Somerset is said himself to have 
threatened to put into execution on a former occasion, when he 
suppressed a Literary Society in the same arbitrary manner, no such 
meeting could take place. The following is a copy of an Address 
to the Editor of the Paper, (Mr. Greig being the Proprietor 
and Printer.) dated on the 13th, three days after its suppres- 
sion, and as honourable to the public spirit and independence 
of the inhabitants (how different from the conduct of the pre- 
tended friends of the freedom of the Press in India !) as it must be 
gratifying to his own feelings : 
‘To J. Fairbairn, Esq., Editor of the Commercial Advertiser.’ 

* Sir, ‘ Cape Town, March 13, 1827. 

‘We, the undersigned inhabitants of Cape Town and its viciuity, have 
learned with the utmost concern and regret, that an order from Earl Bathurst, 
his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, has been received by the 
Colonial Government, to prevent the further publication of the ‘ South African 
Commercial Advertiser.’ 

* Deeply as we lament this circumstance, but forbearing to inquire into the 
motives which may have induced his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to adopt this measure, we cannot withhold the expression of the 
satisfaction which the Paper has so generally given us, and the loss which, in 
our opinion, the colony will sustain by its suppression. 

‘ In a colony, circumstanced as is the Settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where a small population is scattered over an immense tract of country, and 
where the progress of improvement, and the diffusion of enlightened ideas, 
are consequently retarded by the difficulty of communication, a Newspaper 
conducted with the ability and integrity which were displayed in the columns 
of the ‘ Advertiser,’ affords instruction to the people, and, by inducing them to 
reflect on their true interests, renders them more useful members of society. 
The deprivation, therefore, of this benefit is severely felt by us as an incalcu- 
lable loss to the colonists in general. 

‘ It would be superfluous to enumerate the benefits, nay the blessings, which 
would result to this colony from the establishment of a ‘ Free Press.’ These 
have become apparent from the good effects resulting from the circulation of 
your independent Journal, by which—we take the whole colony to witness— 
the principles of loyalty, morality, and good order have been constantly main- 
tained and enforced. 

‘ In alluding to the blessings of a free press, we cannot, however, refrain 
from remarking one circumstance peculiarly affecting this colony; namely, 
that had your valuable Journal existed from the year 1814, the destructive 
depreciation of the paper currency, with the consequent waste of property and 
ruin of many respectable inhabitants, would have been foreseen and prevented. 

* Considering that it is necessarily the lot of the upright conductor of a 
political publication to point out and expose public abuses wherever they 
may be found to exist, we beg leave to express our conviction of the impar- 
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tiality and fairness with which you have performed this painful part of your 
duty. 

‘ We earnestly trust that you may once more be enabled to resume the 
editorship of the ** South African Commercial Advertiser,”’ repeating that we 
regard the loss of it as prejudicial to the best interests of the colony. 

‘In conclusion, we veg to assure youthat we sincerely sympathize with the 
proprietors of the Paper, who are exposed to such unexpected losses by its 
suppression ; and wishing you a prosperous voyage, and that we may speedily 
have the pleasure of again seeing you amongst us, we beg leave to subscribe 
ourselves, with respect and esteem, Sir, your obliged and obedient servants, 

(Signed) W. Hawkins, 
Agent for East India Affairs, 
And about one hundred other signatures. 


A memorial to the King in Council was immediately drawn up, 
and put in course of signature, to be brought to England by Mr. 
‘airbairn himself, who is now daily expected. But as we do not 
wish to impair the utility or the force of this document, by antici- 
pating its publication, we reserve the copy of it, which has been 
sent us, for a future Number, after it has been regularly presented 
and become an official paper, which will not be long delayed. 


ADMISSION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA TO SIT ON JURIES. 


Ix one of our recent Numbers, we republished, from the Bengal 
Papers, a charge of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Caleutta, in which he adverted to the arrival in India of the Act 
of Parliament granting to the Natives the privilege of sitting on 
Juries ; as well as the observations of the ‘ Government Gazette ’ 
on the same subject, both of which evinced a strong disposition on 
the part of these authorities to raise objections, if not to excite 
most unfavourable impressions, as to this ‘ innovation” on the 
‘ wisdom of our ancestors’ among our Hindoo and Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects. Whatever may be the professions of the ruling 
authorities either here or in India, (and they are as abundant as 
they are cheap and easy to be made,) there are no actual intentions 
or even desires on the part of either to add to-the importance, the 
dignity, or the freedom of the people in that country. As much 
knowledge as will keep up ashow of education, but still keep them 
unenlightened, may be permitted ; as much freedom of speech as may 
enable them freely to praise, but subject them to punishment when 
they dare to censure, may be also conceded : and as much admission 
to mingle with Europeans in public duties as may sound like a grant 
of political privileges without in reality advancing them a step— 
confining the privileges, in short, to such as are hardly worth aecep- 
tance—is also deemed safe to indulge. In this light, it is that the 
admission of the Natives of India to sit on Petit Juries, but exclud- 
ing them from sitting on Grand Juries, has been regarded by them 
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with great and not unaccountable coldness, and the professed ob- 
ject of the Bill is therefore likely to be defeated. If the President 
of the Board of Control possessed the knowledge which he ought 
to have of Indian feelings and Indian manners, he would have known 
that the class of persons who sit on Petit Juries in India contain 
many with whom Natives of rank and character would not consent 
to sit or act ; while on Grand Juries it would be an object of am- 
bition to even the highest amongst them to do both ; and in this 
sphere, associated with English gentlemen, they might have been 
much more useful than in the lower one. We have seen a letter 
from Bombay, dated at the latter end of December, 1826, which 
states that Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice of that Presidency, 
had conferred with and received the opinions of the most intelligent 
individuals of all the Native castes and classes, previous to the 
forming the regulations consequent upon this act ; and that the 
general feeling was one of unwillingness, even among the inferior 
classes, to sit as Petit Jurors, unless the superior classes of the 
same caste, or sect, should be eligible to sit as Grand Jurors also, 
occasionally. It appears that the same feeling prevails in Bengal 
arid at Madras, though at the latter place they have got up a pub- 
lic meeting, (think o2 this! in a country where it is the constant 
answer to all attempts at discussion, that there is no public to take 
an interest in it, and no public opinion to move!) which may truly 
be characterised by the expressive epithet applied by the Duke of 
Wellington to some of the county meetings in England, namely, 
‘a farce.’ We shall insert the report of this meeting at length, 
as it appears in the ‘ Madras Courier’ of the Ist of December 
1826, by which it will be seen, from the speech of the Sheriff espe- 
cially, that it was not convened to discuss or to ascertain the real 
opinions of the Natives on the subject, but to declare a previously 
arranged set of opinions, such as were known to be agreeable 
to the ruling authorities, so that all the Sheriff had to do was to 
caution them against the indulgence of ‘ UNNECESSARY DiISCcUS- 
sIon,’—to support the respect due to the high authorities,—to tell 
the meeting that it should form an appropriate petition, stating 
their objections to be employed as jurors (before they discussed 
whether such objections existed or not). ‘The meeting was over 
very soon, every thing being conducted with such regard to dis- 
patch, that when one of the heads of a caste wished to retire into a 
room with his followers, in order, after what they had heard, to 
form an opinion before they eapressed it, (a request that must be 
admitted to have been extremely reasonable,) it was objected to 
him that this ‘ would take up time unnecessarily,’ which objec- 
tion was supported, and the more rapid mode of expressing an 
opinion, wiihout taking up time to form it, or to ascertain whether 
the opinion expressed was just or otherwise, was adopted. And 
at the end of this extraordinary proceeding, the Sheriff was ac- 
tually thanked by the Natives (according to the Report) not 
Oriental Herald, Vol. As »S 
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merely for the discharge of his own share of the duties, but ac- 
tually ‘ for pointing out (to others) the manner in which the 
assembly snoup be conducted. What an accommodating Sheriff! 
and what a truly accommodating meeting to conform so readily to 
his instructions!! The following is the report: 

‘We have been requested to give insertion tothe following report of the 
proceedings of the Meeting of the Native Inhabitants of Madras, which was 
held on Saturday last, pursuant to the notice of the Sheriff. 

‘ Ata Meeting of the principal Hindoo Inhabitants and heads of different 
castes, held at a house formerly the shop of Messrs. Ashton and Co., situated 
at Black Town, in Popham’s Broad-way, on Saturday, the 25th day of Novem- 
ber, 1826, pursuant to the Notice of the Sheri!f, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the Act of Parliament passed in England regarding the appoint- 
ment of Jurors in this country. 


‘The Assembly consisted of the most respectable Hindoo Inhabitants of 


Madras, in number more than a thousand. 

* The Sheriff having taken the chair, addressed the Meeting as follows :— 

‘ «* GeENTLEMEN—At the requisition of several respectable Native inhabi- 
tants of Madras, I solicited, and obtained the sanction of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, to convene the meeting of the Native inhabitants now 
assembled. 

‘ « To mark the object of this meeting, I shall read to you the letter soli- 
citing it, and the sanction of the Government.—(The Sheriff then read the 
letters.) 

‘ « From the time that has transpired since my public notification of the 
15th instant, [ doubt not you are come prepared to take into consideration the 
object for which you are here assembled. 

* «It might be justly deemed presumption on my part were [ to offer an 
opinion on the Acts of the Legislature, nor is it my intention to offer you any 
advice on the subject. But before I call upon youto nominate your Chairman, 
I trust I may be permitted to suggest to you the course, which it strikes me, 
you ought to pursue, to prevent UNNECESSARY DISCUSSION, and to enable you 
more effectually to attain the object of your wishes with due decorum and 
respect towards the high authorities appointed to frame Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Appointment, Form of Summoning, &c. of Juries. 

‘ « T therefore submit to you, Gentlemen, the propriety of selecting a Com- 
mittee (not too numerous) from each of the castes here present, who may pos- 
sess your entire confidence, to discuss the subject, (should it nol have already 
met with mature consideration,) and to frame av appropriate Petition to the 
Honourable the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, staTING your 
OBJECTIONS TO BEING EMPLOYED AS JURORS. 

** Tt now only remains with me to tender you my humble services in pre- 
senting your Petition to the Honourable the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
And, Gentlemen, I have now to request you will make your selection of a 
Chairman.” ’ 

‘ Resolved unanimously, that the warmest thanks of the Meeting be given 
to the Sheriff for calling the Meeting. 

‘ The Assembly then requested Vennalacunty Soob Row Bramin to pre- 
side ; and having taken his seat, he explained to the Assembly what the She- 
riff had stated, and interpreted the Act of Parliament in the Tamil and Te- 
lugoo languages, and requested the Assembly to state their individual opinion 
respecting the Act. 
ff Chinnatomby Mocdeliar then stated on read his opinion to the following 
effect :— 


‘The object of this Meeting is to collect the opinon of the Hindoos of this 
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town, on the subject of a Law lately passed in England, whereby we are 
declared eligible to act as Jurors like Englishmen, provided the Judges of 
the Supreme Court should think fit, in cases of a criminal nature, when per- 
sons of our own religion are to be tried. 

** Since this law became known at Madras, it has been the subject of much 
discussion and consideration, and some European Gentlemen have kindly ex- 
plained to several among us, that the privilege which has thus been con- 
ferred on us, is very valuable, and ought to be received with gratitude ; and 
some of the Native Inhabitants, who are acquainted with the English lan- 
guage and European customs, have, at times, spoken of this measure as one 
that is likely to be beneficial to the Hindoo community. 

‘** Others have considered, that to our present condition, we are not suffici- 
ently educated, or advanced in knowledge to understand the nature of the 
duty, which, as Jurors, we shall have to perform; and it must be admiited, 
that nine-tenths of our number are totally ignorant of the English language, 
and have never been in the Supreme Court during a criminal trial, scarcely 
any of us are in the least acquainted with the rules of English law, and per- 
haps there is not a single individual who can understand the distinctions that 
are said to exist in respect to offences against the Law of England, of which, 
if we act as Jurors, we shall be required to convict or to aequit our coun- 
trymen. 

** At a criminal trial we may understand the evidence given by witnesses in 
our languages, and we may happen to know the character and condition in 
life of these witnesses, whereby we may form a correct judgment, whether 
they are speaking truly or otherwise ; but without a proper understanding of 
the nature of the offence and the law that may apply to it, it will be a diffi- 
cult task to pronouce a verdict, however we may understand the facts of the 
case. Should the trial be for an offence, which may subject the prisuner to 
the penalty of death, there are very few among us, who would consider them- 
selves fit to form an opinion, on a matter of so much importance. To the 
members of the Braminical caste, other considerations will suggest them- 
selves, to which no allusion need be made. 

*** Many of us have heard, that at criminal trials, the assistance of Counsel 
has been useful, in explaining the facts of the case, in prosecuting with effeet 
the guilty, and in defending the innocent ; now, should we act as Jurors, we 
shall Jose whatever benefit can arise from the aid of Counsel, either to the 
Prosecution or the Defence. For we shall not be able to understand what 
may be addressed to us, and the same effect can never be produced by an in- 
terpreter, however skilful and able he may be. This observation will apply 
in a much stronger degree to the Charge of the Judge, which must be inter- 
preted and particularly explained, to enable the most intelligent among us to 
understand the law of the case, or the reasoning of the Judge on the evi- 
dence, and the application of it. 

*** Vet all these difficulties ought to be overcome, before any honest man can 
venture to pronounce a verdict, which may deprive a fellow creature of his 
life, or occasion some other punishment. 

‘*¢ If we are to act as Jurors at the Court House, we must also perform the 
duty of attending the Inquests of the Coroner, and let any one present re- 
flect on the situation in which he will be placed, if liable to be summoned and 
to be kept for hours near to a dead body, and that body deposited in a place 
which Bramins and respectable Hindoos ought not to approach. 

‘ « On the present occasion, I do not wish to advert particularly to the dif- 
ferences and distinctions which exist between our castes ; but, in the trial of 
offences, which may have been occasioned by quarrels of castes involving 
the common feeling of great numbers of men, it will be very difficult to find 
an impartial Jury to determine on the guilt or innocence of the party charged. 
The consequences of an acquittal ora conviction, are likely to be much more 
prejudicial to the conflicting parties, than if the party offending should be 
tried as heretofore. 
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‘Tt is said, that a similar measure has been tried at Ceylon, and that its 
effects have been very beneficial. On this subject, there are different opi- 
nions ; but the people of Ceylon, whe serve as Jurors, differ essentially from 
ourselves, and perhaps, are better fitted for the benefit which, it is said, has 
been conferred on them. There, the judges perform circuits at a distance 
from the seat of government, and unless they were enabled to find men to 
perform the duty of jurors, it would be necessary either to take Europeans 
with the judges, or to abandon that mode of trial. At Madras, the judges 
constantly administer justice in one court. 

*** A time may arrive hereafter when the Hindoo population of this place 
may overcome the difficulties which have been noticed; but it is for those 
amongst us, who are not competent to the task, to consider and declare, whe- 
ther, in our present condition we are fitted for the duty we may be required to 
perform ; and ifnot, whether we ought not to represent submissively, but 
earnestly, to the Judges of the Supreme Court, that we are at present desir- 
ous of being excluded from the privilege extended by the late act of Parlia- 
ment to the Natives of this Presidency. 

‘ * There are many points of a minor nature which must occur to any one 
who may have witnessed or heard of the criminal proceedings of the Supreme 
Court ; and which illustrate the inconvenience that would result from our at- 
tending as jurors. Whatever may be the day, or however indispeusable, we 
may think it, to perform particular ceremonies, either for family purposes, or 
in the celebration of festivals, we must attend punctually or be subject to 
fines. We cannot, during a trial, take any refreshment, that, by our customs, 
is not permitted. We must continue together until our opinion is found ; and 
it is possible, that, with every regard to our religion and our prejudices, men 
may be brought together, who have never before sat on the same form or car- 
pet, and whose sitting together would constitute a mental derangement to the 
one or the other, and perhaps the feeling might be mutual. Thus circum- 
stanced, any unanimity of opinion would be difficult of attainment. 

«« Although, in certain cases, about thirty years ago, half the jury were Hin- 
doos, the other half were Europeans, and the Court of that time, was not 
conducted by any regular forms or proceedings. The Judges were not lawyers, 
and the course was better within the comprehension of the Natives, who were 
usually selected to fill the office. What then happened to terminate the sum- 
moning of Natives to serve on the Jury, is within the recollection of a few 
only. It is for our present consideration, whether we are yet competent to 
understand and to perform the duty ? 

* “ Should this Assembly ke of opinion that the period has not yet arrived, 
when we can venture to exercise the privilege which the British Parliament 
seem to have offered us, let us form a committee to prepare a respectful and be- 
coming representation to the Judges of the Supreme Court, to whom the fram- 
ing of the rule is delegated, expressing our thanks for the benefit intended to 
be conferred, and explaining our reasons for wishing to decline it. It may 
also be proper to convey a similar representation to the Government, by 
which we are protected. 

‘«* The sentiments stated by Chinnatomby Moodeliar, and his proposal, were 
declared by the Chairman to be in conformity with his own, and for himself, 
and on behalf of the Bramin caste, recommended that they should be adopted 
by the meeting. Poompavey Annasawmy Moodeliar supported the proposal 
for himself and on behalf of the other Nattawars, with the exception of a few 
persons, in number about twenty, who desired to be furnished with an extract 
of the proceedings of the late Mayor's court, exhibiting thé names of the 
Hindoo Inhabitaats who formerly acted as jurors in that court, fer the pur- 
pose of giving their opinion within a month. This latter suggestion was se- 
conded by Connore Mootiah Moodeliar.”’ 

* The opinion and proposal of Chinnatomby Moodeliar, seconded or recom- 
mended by the Chairman, was also supported by Namasevoy Chettyar, for 
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himself, and on behalf of his caste, and by Collah Ragayah Chettyar, for him- 
self, and on behalf of his caste. 

Vencatasawmy Chetty, on behalf of the Dessayees, asked the Chairman 
permission to retire into a room for the purpose of forming an opinion. This 
was seconded by Mootoosawmy Naick, but objected to by Poompavey Anna- 
sawmy Moodeliar, on the ground that it would Take UP TIMe UNNECESSA- 
riLy, which objection was supported by Nineappah Moodeliar. 

‘ The Sheriff suggested that those people who wished to retire into a room 
stand up, as also those who made the objection to it, in order to point out the 
majority and minority. Eight Members of the Dessayees, then stood up, as 
wishing to retire, but twenty having objected to it, the original proposal 
was negatived. 

* It was then unanimously agreed, by the Members of all the castes, that 
respectable persons of each caste should be appointed to form a Committee 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the best mode of framing and pre- 
paring a respectful memorial to the honourable the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and another to the Honourable the Governor in Council, expressing 
the thanks of the Hindoo Inhabitants of Madras for the benefit intended to be 
conferred by the Act of Parliament, and explaining the reasons for wishing to 
decline it. 

* The following persons were then nominated to form the committee : 

‘ Braminicat Caste.—Vennalacunty Soob Row; M. Bagaventy Row ; 
Vumpackum Ragaviah Braminy ; Woodraghery Audy Narrainuiah Braminy 
and Nagaloo Sashiah Braminy. 

*‘ Narrawars, ok Rient Hanp.—Poompavoy Annasawmy Moodeliar ; 
Chinnatomby Moodeliar; Covoor Soondram Moodeliar; P. Agutteswarah 
Moodeliar ; Cannore Iyahsawmy Moodeliar; Conjevaram Sabapty Moode- 
liar ; Muddyralah Yaterazloo Naidoo ; and Ponnah Pillay. 

* Dessavees.—Seemapoorty Vencatasawmy Chetty; Bary Vencadady 
Naidoo; P. Connary Chetty; Parombackum Sashachellah Naidoo; and 
Balasalah Ramasawmy Naidoo. 

* NacaRuMWwAR.—On the part of Soocoowar.—Rottalah Kistnasawmy 
Chetty ; Y. Appiah Chetty ; and Mada Sambavasevah Chetty. 

‘On the part of Cortasvar.—Callah Ragavah Chetty ; G. Ramasawmy 
Chetty; A. Vencatavamah Chetty ; M. Narrasimmaloo Chetty ; and C, Ra- 
masawmy Chetty. 

* Lert Hanp Casre.— Vencatachella Chetty; Arnachellah Chetty ; 
Caumoo Chetty ; Chuckravurdy Chetty; Vurdapah Chetty; Ramasawmy 
Naicken ; and Basoova Puttan. 

* V. Rahaviah Braminy then proposed, that the thanks of the meeting 
should be given to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair; which was 
seconded by Chinnatomby Moodeliar, and voted unanimously. 

* Thanks were also given by the Assembly to the Sheriff for his zeal, activity, 
and the able manner in which he had convened and conducted the Assembly, 
and for POINTING OUT THE MANNER IN WHICH THE ASSEMBLY SHOULD BE 
CONDUCTED. 

* Thanks were then offered by the Sheriff to the Assembly, for he regular 
manner in which the meeting was conducted. 

* Madras, 27th of Nov. 1826. ‘ V. Soop Row.’ 

(Cowrier, Dec. 1.) 


To this report we take leave to append the observations of the 
Editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ of the 18th of December, written 
three days after the report had been republished in his paper, and 
deserving attention, not merely from their being supported by 
sound reasoning, which is itself a high recommendation, but 
because they are written in the country, and among the people 
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to which this discussion relates, and by one whose local knowledge 
must deservedly excite confidence in those who read his observa- 
tions here. He says: 


* We intended to have taken some notice last week of the meeting of the 
Native Inhabitants of Madras, an account of which appeared in our paper 
of Friday, but have been obliged, for want of time, to defer it till this morn- 
ing. The ‘‘ Government Gazette’’ says, ‘‘ the result is exactly what we antici 
pated; they voted it a privilege, with which they would willingly dispense, 
&c."’ and concludes, ‘‘ such must ever be the consequence of a premature 
attempt to transfer the usages of one form of society to another, to which 
they are wholly foreign and unfitted.’””’ The end of our contemporary’s 
paragraph here forgets the beginning, for it seems to have escaped him, that 
this very public meeting, at the shop in Popham’s Broadway, is one of those 
usages of foreign society, which he thinks it premature to transfer to India. 
He forgets that public meetings, except for voting adulatory addresses, are 
only known and tolerated under free governments, and that if any difficulty 
is found in making a change in judicial proceedings, there must. be a tenfold 
greater difficulty in the premature attempt to cause the free expression of 
public opinion by those who think it little better than insanity to court gra- 
tuitous trouble and responsibility. Responsibilty is an awful word, from 
which great men shrink as well as little ones, and if it appears to a Hindoo 
that the quantum incurred by his verdict on a petty larceny trial, at which he 
is obliged to attend by authority, is more than he would like, it is evident 
that he would shrink from volunteering to speak and vote at a public meeting, 
unless he were quite sure that his efforts would be graciously accepted by 
his Lord and Master. 

* However, we need not be surprised at some slight discrepancies on the 
part of the ‘Government Gazette,’’ for we shall find, as we proceed, that the 
whole business is full of contradictions which it would puzzle the most in- 
genious of our contemporaries to reconcile. The thing was well got up, and 
the principal actor, Mr. Chinnatomby, performed his part to admiration: but 
here we come to another extraordinary dilemma; the delivery of a speech in 
good English by a man who alleges that he will not be able to understand 
what is addressed to him even with the assistance of an interpreter: from 
which it follows either that he is one of the best qualified persons that could 
be found to sit on a jury, or that the speech is not his own, and that he is 
merely the wooden oracle of some cunningly concealed Priest. But allow- 
ing the speech to have been delivered in Tamul or Telugoo, and that the 
orator and his countrymen do not understand English, their ignorance of the 
language is not more likely to be prejudicial to the course of justice than 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, who, we take it, are not often able to 
dispense with the assistance of an interpreter ; and therefore’the argument, if it 
is good for any thing, proves too much—more at least then Mr. Chinnatomby 
would like to ventare upon; namely, that the trials of Natives ought to be 
conducted solely by their countrymen, or persons equally skilful in the lan- 
guage of both prisoner and witnesses. 

‘ In criminal trials, Counsel are not allowed to the Prisoner, and suppos- 
ing the remarks of the Prosecuting Counsel could not be understood without 
an interpreter, as they are generally short, they might be translated with 
little inconvenience. Points of law are rarely left to the determination of a 
Jury, and the summing up of the Judge would alone present any 
difficulty, but surely none that might not be overcome by an intelligent in- 
terpreter. 

* The objection as to serving on Coroner's Inquests and trials for capital 
offenees is easily surmounted. It does not appear likely that what Govern- 
ment eonfers as a boon, it should convert into an instrument of oppression : 
and of course every person would be excused whose religious scruples make 
such duties abhorrent. Withregard to the profound ignorance which the 
orator considers is to disqualify himself and countrymen from performing the 
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duties of Jurymen, we should be glad to be informed what peculiar know- 
ledge is required for exercising this function that is not possessed by 
every shopkeeper in the Bazar. We have heared an English jury ask the 
meaning of plaintiff and defendant, and yet they gave a verdict which showed 
they fully understood the merits of the case. Besides, it is well known that 
an institution similar in many respects to that of Juries has long existed in 
India—the Punchayet, and has been strongly recommended by men who have 
had the best opportunities of understanding the Native character: we need 
only uame Malcolm, Munro and Elphinstone as authorities in favour of this 
analogous institution. 

* It appears by the speech before us that Juries de medietate were in use 
at Madras about thirty years ago; why they were discontinued our orator 
does not say, but contents himself with telling us that it is in the recollection 
of a few only. We should like to beinformed why they were discontinued. 
However their existence for any length of time is a sufficient answer to the 
objection he now raises as to the prejudices of religion. He refuses to admit 
the analogy between Madras and Ceylon, where the experiment has been 
fairly tried and found completely successful ; he says the Ceylonese * are per- 
haps better fitted for the benefit that has been conferred on them than our- 
selves.”’ This reads very much like a sneer. Sir A. Johnstone and all his 
successors, the Judges, as well as the local Government, have described the 
introduction of Juries, not merely as a good judicial instrument, but as the 
means of gaining over multitudes of influential Natives to the English inte- 
rests, which was remarkably exemplified in the last Kandyan war. Would 
the Madras orator insinuate that his townsmen are not so loyal as the Cey- 
lonese ; or has he a secret motive for not wishing to strengthen the existing 
Government ? 

‘ It does appear to us that Mr. Wynn's Act begins at the wrong end, and 
excludes Natives from the duties for which they are best fitted; and where 
their services would be of essential utility. Whatever objection the most 
scrupulous amongst them may feel at the examination of a corpse or the con- 
demnation of a criminal, we are quite sure that there are many Natives, inthis 
city at least, who would have no objection to serve on Grand Juries, where 
their accurate knowledge of Native habits and character, would enable them 
to sift evidence far better than any European, and where they would only as- 
sociate with Gentlemen whom they are accustomed to regard with esteem and 
respect. 

* One observation naturally presents itself. Ifthe Natives are really so ig- 
norant, that with the assistance of an interpreter they cannot understand the 
common proceedings of a Court of Justice, what becomes of the dangers to 
be apprehended from a free English Press? How are they to be influenced 
by what they cannot be made to comprehend? If they so anxiously shrink 
from trouble and responsibility, even when called upon by their superiors, 
what probability is there of their embarking in any course that would be sure 
to excite jealousy and displeasure. ‘The whole is a choice of difficulties. We 
are told by the help of an English institution, that English institutions will 
not suit the present state of society. A man makes an elaborate speech, to 
prove himself and friends utterly ignorant and incapable of instruction. He 
proves that religious prejudices are insurmountable, by showing that they have 
already been overcome. He points out as an objection the religious obliga- 
tion of abstaining from refreshment, when it is notorious that a Jury, when 
deliberating, are always debarred both meat and drink ;.and he asserts that 
the inhabitants of Madras are not fit for exercising a part of the duties of self- 
government, though the Ceylonese are! that is, that a people in a very rude 
state of society are more fit to profit by the institutions of the most civilized 
than those who are much farther advanced ; and that the duties of civilized 
life will be better performed by rude peasants and ignorant fishermen, than 
men like himself who get up public meetings and make long speeches at 
them.’ 
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In the ‘ Madras Gazette’ of the 4th or 5th of December, ap- 
peared a letter, dated on the Ist, the day on which the report of 
this meeting first appeared in the ‘ Madras Courier,’ in which the 
writer, signing himself ‘ Astaticus,’ points out the absurdity of 
most of the objections raised, and shows the whole proceeding to 
have been what indeed it was hardly necessary to prove, after the 
report itself, a thing ‘ got up’ by the authorities, for the sake of 
putting a good appearance on their own coldness towards the in- 
troduction into India of European institutions. On this letter 
(which is republished in the ‘ Hurkarw’ of the 21st of December 
1826,) the Editor makes the following sensible observations : 


* We extract from the ‘“‘ Madras Courier,”’ a letter on the subject of the late 
meeting, which completely confirms our conjectures as to the speech of 
Chinnetomby Moodeliar. It asserts the opinion of intelligent Natives to be, 
that the meeting was suggested, and the course of their proceeding pointed 
out, by some person in authority, and that, therefore, they suppressed their 
own private opinions. In another part of the letter it is said, that some of 
the rich Natives, of whom the orator is understood to be one, entertain great 
jealousy of their own countrymen, and are envious to prevent the diminution 
which their own consequence might sustain from the rivalship of a greater 
number of candidates for distinction, which they apprebend might be acquired 
by those who would display activity and talent as Jurors. We are glad to 
find, that this meeting is considered at Madras, as it is here, a mere blind to 
screen an object, and not as expressing the real sentiments of those for whose 
benefit the late Act was intended. It would be very poor encouragement for 
Government to proceed in the liberal course of legislation, of which, we 
trust, the Jury Act is only a foretaste, to find, at the outset, its objects 
misunderstood, and its gift considered as a burthen rather than a boon. We 
should be glad to hear that the Natives in this town were preparing to 
express their real sentiments on the occasion, unbiassed by any influence. 
We apprehend the result would differ considerably from that of the meeting 
at Madras. It seems singular, that whilst the British Government succeeds 
so well in moulding the Natives of India to such of our uSages as are exclu- 
sively adapted to the maintenance of their own authority, those which are 
exclusively intended for the benefit of the people should be considered as 
wholly foreign and unfitted for their present state of society.’ 


After this, we have only to express our hope that some sincere 
friend of India, who has a seat in the House of Commons, will take 
upon himself the duty of removing the principal objection, (that 
of enlarging the privilege, to an admission to sit on Grand Juries,) 
by moving additional clauses to the Bill; and also take advantage 
of this publicly acknowledged want of sufficient knowledge in India, 
(which is urged as a reason why even the acts of the legislature 
cannot be carried into effect,) to enforce the necessity of encou- 
raging among them, by means of the press, a more free and general 
diffusion of information than they have hitherto been permitted to 
enjoy. 

Since the above was in type, we have obtained a copy of the 
‘ Madras Courier’ of Tuesday the 2d of January 1827, in which 
is a letter, dated December 22, 1826, written by a Hindoo, and 
confirming entirely the view taken by us of the probable character 
of the meeting. It is as follows : 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS COLRIER. 


‘Sir,—I beg you will favour me by inserting in your paper, the following 
remarks, on a subject at present much agitated amongst my countrymen, but 
heretofore most erroneously stated, and the opinions that have gone fovth are 
not only highly injurious to the Native character, but directly contrary to 
the general sentiments and earnest wishes of at least more than seven-eighths 
of the respectable Native inhabitants. 

* | attended the meeting held on the 25th ultimo, in presence of the Sheriff, 
but I beg to assure you that the meeting was not solicited by the principals 
and heads of the Hindoo castes, neither by any Hindoo respectable nor ex- 
perienced, but by 14 who are pretty respectable Hindoos of Madras, who thus 
took upon them toact for the whole Native community ; the proceedings of 
the meeting are already before the public, but so far from containing the sen- 
timents of the generality of the respectable Natives, they contain the very 
reverse. 

‘Iam connected with the greater part of the respectable Natives at the 
Presidency, and I beg to assure you that they are greatly distressed at what 
has taken place, and much lament it, as the account of the meeting must tend 
to lower their character very much in the eyes of all liberal or enlightened 
persons ; their refusing the gracious boon held out to them by their rulers of 
serving as jurymen was never their wish nor desire; it is looked upon as a 
high honour, and a great privilege, and their sincere wish is, that the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the 25th ultimo, may be rescinded, and this foul 
stain obliterated from their characters ; and that the views of our rulers at 
home may meet with that gratitude they deserve, we shall ** all be proud’’ to 
be admitted to so honourable a distinction. 

‘ The person who took the lead at the meeting had no authority for the 
steps he adopted ; but by his much fair speech, misguided the worthy Sheriff 
into his ways, and by his intfigues put all the other Hindoos into confusion. 

‘It is very painful to us to find one of our number, who has risen to some 
eminence, making use of his knowledge to asperse and injure his countrymen. 
I again beg to state, at least more than seven-eighths of the respectable Na- 
tives of Madras are desirous of having the honour of serving as Jurymen, 
and are most grateful to the honourable gentlemen who have in Parliament 
taken notice of them ;—they feel sadly grieved at what has taken place, but 
hope it may yet be obliterated. 

‘I am trespassing too long on your limits ; I would, however, just say, that 
were Government to issue a notice that there was required a body of Natives 
to serve as pe jurymen, to whom a handsome monthly salary would be 
given, on their being found fit for that duty, I conceive some* hundreds 
would come forward fully qualified for it, conversant not only with the Eng- 
lish language, but with Tamul, T'ialoogoo, and Mahratta, &c. all desirous of 
serving on this duty; and likely amongst the foremost, would be found the 
14 persons who signed the requisition for the meeting. 

‘IL trust you will insert this letter at an early period, and oblige Your obe- 
dient servant, *C. D. A Hinpoo.’ 

‘ Madras, 22d Dec. 1826. 


In the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ of January 1, 1827, is the following 
abstract of the Regulations actually framed by the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, under the Act of Parliament, which will appropriately 
close our notices on this subject: 


* We understand that the substance of the regulations made by the Supreme 
Court under Mr, Wynn’s new Jury Act is as follows :— 





* Our Correspondent might have added thousands !—£ditor of the‘ Madras 
Courier.’ 
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‘ All persons being residents in Calcutta, occupying houses at the monthly 
rent of fifty rupees and possessing property to the amount of five thousand 
rupees, will be considered competent to serve as petit jurors. 

‘ All persons holding offices under the Supreme Court, minors, persons 
attainted of felony, foreigners and lunatics, and persons unable to read and 
write English, are deemed incompetent. The sheriff is prohibited from put- 
ting on the list the names of those Natives, of whose knowledge of the 
English language he has not practical experience. All governors, peers, 
officers of the army and navy, clergymen, domestic servants and Native 
priests are incompetent. All covenanted civil servants, all persons of rank 
and authority, and possessed of two hundred thousand rupees, are only liable 
to serve on grand and special juries. 

‘In January and February ofevery year, the sheriff is to make inquiry, and 
prepare an accurate list of persons capable of serving on juries, their places of 
residence, qualifications and country. 

‘The sheriff to deliver the list to the Court on the Ist of March, who will 
re-deliver it to the clerk of the Crown, it will then be verified and published 
in the ‘ Government Gazette,’ or other Calcutta newspaper. 

‘Any person wrongly described in the list may make application to the 
sitting judge, and the list will be altered, and the corrected copy published 
inJune. The list will be put amongst the records of the Court. 

‘Persons summoned in one jury will not be summoned again till the conelu- 
sion of the twelvemonth. 

The sheriff will summon at each sessions thirty-six persons on the grand 
and sixty on the petty jury, and the summons will be served one week before 
they are required to attend. 

‘If any case shall require it, and the judges shall think proper, a special 
jury will be granted. and summoned from the lists of the grand and special 
juries, their names and places of residence first being written on cards, and 
then put into a box, and shaken, and forty-eight taken out. If any objection 
be made to any of these forty-eight, and the clerk of the crown be satisfied 
of its justice, their names will be left out. All matters connected with 
special juries will be conducted as in England, and all persons applying for 
special juries will pay the necessary fees. 

‘There shall be no award that by-standers shall sit except with the consent 
of all parties. Wéilful disobedience to the summons will be punished.’ 

The above, we believe, is the substance of the regulations, a correct copy 
of which we hope in a few days to lay before the public. 





ABORTIVE SCHEME FOR PAYING OFF THE DEBTS OF THE 
CIVIL SERVANTS IN INDIA. 


Ix a former number of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ we made our 
readers acquainted with the particulars, as far as they had tran- 
spired, of a scheme entertained by the Bengal Government for re- 
lieving their Civil Service from the debts under which a great part 
of it was supposed to labour. The provisions of this scheme are 
already before our readers, and need not be now recapitulated. 
Snffice it to say, that on the faith of this prospect of relief held 
out to them, the great majority of Civil Servants sent in to 
the Government a full eaposé of the state of their affairs, declaring 
freely the amount of their debts, and awaiting with confidence the 
completion of the act of grace which was to liberate them from 
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their embarrassments. Who shall paint the joy with which the 
prospective change in their condition was viewed! At length, then, 
they were to be rescued from the gnawings of that ‘ worm that never 
dies,—Compound Interest,—and to be detached from the gloomy 
fellowship of Laudable and Life Insurance Societies, which serve as 
perpetual memento moris! The dreaded account current might 
now be looked at without the shudderings it was wont to inspire, 
and the balance-sheet might speedily be expected, in the language 
of the Stock Exchange, to‘ look up.’ The fear of duns was at an 
end, and the occupation of usurers was gone! Alas, that such 
bright hopes should be so speedily blighted! He who reckons 
without his host reckons twice, and so it was in the present case, 
for it appears by recent notices from Bengal, that the Court of 
Directors have not only entirely disapproved of the intentions of the 
Bengal Government, and positively directed that they may not be 
carried into effect ; but they have, moreover, fulminated the most 
fearful denunciations against the hapless debtors, and instigated 
their Government in Bengal in terms too plain to be misunderstood, to 
visit them with the most severe penalties and disqualifications. Of 
the honour and good faith which would be displayed by taking ad- 
vantage of the confessions into which the Civil Servants have been 
decoyed, and of thus betraying them to their ruin, little need be 
said. The document we subjoin speaks plainly, and each will 
readily form his own conclusions on it. Had it been of other than 
its actual origin, we might have found it difficult to believe that 
any set of men, even in their collective and corporate capacity, where 
individuality is lost, and in al] the recklessness of monopoly, power, 
and patronage, should have ventured to prompt what would be con- 
sidered in private life a disgraceful breach of faith. But honour 
and delicacy have ever been strangers to the policy pursued by the 
body in question ; and it is not to be wondered at that they have 
been departed from, even more widely than usual on the present 
occasion. 

The principle on which the Bengal Government proposed to ex- 
tend this relief to the Civil Servants was this, that persons who la- 
boured under pecuniary embarrassment are in a great measure dis- 


- qualified from discharging the duties of offices of responsibility, 


for they are beset with temptations which their difficulties render 
nearly irresistible; therefore, say they, it is better to relieve them 
from the immediate pressure of these difficulties, and thus to render 
them trust-worthy. The Court of Directors agree entirely in these 
premises, but they differ somewhat in their conclusion, for, say they, 
it is better not to employ them at all, but to cast them off, as it is 
agreed on all sides that they are not trust-worthy. 


There is unquestionably much of what is just and true in the ob- 
jections which the Court of Directors oppose to the plan proposed, 
aud were it not for the profusion of cant and affectation which ic 
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so largely mixed up with it, together with some glaring instances 
of real or pretended ignorance of the actual state of the Service, 
and the above mentioned honourable instigation of its functionaries 
to betray the confidence reposed in them, there would be little to 
comment on in the decision. 

We give the document for the information of our readers, to- 
gether with the remarks of an intelligent correspondent on the spot, 
who has fayoured us with them. 





Extract from a Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, in the 
Public Department, dated 17th May, 1826. 


Par. 21. We confess, however, that objections of a more weighty 
character than those hitherto stated, are, in our minds, opposed to 
the adoption of the plan which you have recommended. 


22. The principle of that plan seems to be, that the Govern- 
ment, in order that its servants may be trust-worthy, should ad- 
vance to each servant in debt, a sum sufficient to release him from 
embarrassment. 

23. Fully admitting that servants involved in debt, are thereby dis- 
qualified from properly filling stations of trust and responsibility 
connected with the administration of the Civil Government of India, 
the important inquiry naturally arises, whether that disqualifica- 
tion do not proceed, at least, as much from the cause as from the 
effect of extravagance. 

24. In the 10th paragraph of your Dispatch, you state that the 
debts are ‘in very few instances to be ascribed to any thing like 
dissoluteness and vice. They arise chiefly from the mere thought- 
lessness and imprudence of youth, stimulated to expense by an 
exaggerated estimate of the advantages which the service presents, 
and unmindful of the rapid growth with which debt accumulates.’ 

25. Upon this part of the subject, we feel it to be our duty to 
express ourselves in the most plain and unreserved manner. 

26. The servant who* involves himself in debt without knowing 
when he shall be able to discharge the obligation, manifests in our 
judgment a dereliction of moral principle, whatever other cha- 
racter, whether that of dissoluteness and vice, or ‘ thoughtlessness 
and imprudence’ be attributable to him ; and if it be the fact that 
young servants are ‘stimulated to expense by an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the advantages which the service presents, and unmindful 
of the rapid growth with which debt accumulates,’ those are errors 
which you should take occasion frequently to dispel. The young 
servants being resident for a time in Calcutta, you have the oppor- 








* It should be borne in mind, that the young writer enters the service at the 
age of 17 or 18; ana from the first moment of his landing in India is exposed 
to a thousand temptations. 
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tunity, and we consider it to be peculiarly incumbent upon you, 
as the guardian of the servants upon your establishment, to exercise 
a vigilant control over them, and to check, by the force of example, 
and the voice of authority, the appearance of expensive habits. * 

27. We are not ignorant of the temptations by which young men 
are surrounded in the earlier period of their residence in India, of 
the attractions which solicit an indulgence in extravagance, and of 
the facilities with which the means of gratification are obtained ; 
but, after giving pug weieur to these palliating considerations. we 
are compelled to declare our deliberate conviction, that the great 
mass of the debts of our servants now brought to our notice, have 
arisen from a habit of ungoverned, not to say unprincipled, ex- 
pense, springing up on their first arrival in India, and fostered by 
the pernicious example of many of their seniors. 

28. It is that habit which renders the servants who indulge in it 
unworthy of confidence. By relieving such servants, the effect of 
past extravagance would indeed be removed, but the habit might 
remain, and be actually stimulated to fresh indulgence by present 


* The monitors of the India House seem to forget that they are not ad- 
dressing their great moral lesson to the old factory of Fort William with 
twenty or thirty writers, whose occupations were so happily described by Mr. 
Randle Jackson, in the Court of Proprietors, as * being limited to the weigh- 
ing of tea and measuring of bales.’ Then, indeed, ‘ vigilant control’ might 
have been exercised, when the heads of the factory were not too much en- 
gaged in making out invoices, and preparing the investments of the Company, 
and ‘the force of example’ might have been brought to bear with admirable 
effect, particularly if the superiors did not happen at the time to be under a 
cloud for peculation. Also, ‘the voice of authority’ might have been raised, 
though perhaps, like Captain Seeley’s, without being much attended to. But 
now (it is stated for the information of the East India Directors, for every 
other person knows it) the Bengal Government has eighty millions of subjects 
to rule, and is busied in sending forth armies and generals, and ambassadors 
and judges, and in legislating forall. The perfection, then, of acode of sump- 
tuary laws to be enforced by a ‘ vigilint control’ and ‘ the voice of authority,’ 
though in many respects no doubt most congenial to the spirit of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, would require more leisure than could or ought to be spared, 
even setting aside the utter absurdity of the thing. As to ‘the force of ex- 
ample,” it may be asked of these sages, what sort of example is a Govcrnor- 
General with 300,000 rupees a-year, to set a writer with 3)00? 

+ The very natural causes admiited by the Directors themselves only a few 
lines above,—viz. the temptations which surround the youths on their arrival 
in India, which solicit an indulgence in extravagance, and the facilities with 
which the means of gratification are obtained,—are merely sufficient to account 
for the evils complained of, even without the aid of the ‘ pernicious example 
of many of their seniors,” and without supposing them to be absolutely with- 
out principle. Thereis, doubtless, much to blame in the conduct of the youths, 
but far more in the system pursued. Abolish the absurd and extravagant 
nursery of Haileybury, and attach writers on their arrival in India to a Sudder 
or interior station, peremptorily barring even a Director’s son from any pro- 
motion till he passes an honest bon fide examination in languages and regu- 
lations by his judges, and is ‘ called,’ as ihey say. at the bar: in short, let 
examinations and tests be substituted for colleges both abroad and at home ; 
let no man come to India till he is of age ; and above all, let no man take 
rank in the Service finally till he pass his : xamination and is ‘ called.’ » 
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relief; in which case, though the servants would be eased, the 
Government would in no degree be benefited. 

29. There may certainly be instances in which embarrassment 
has arisen from accidental and uncontrollable circumstances, but 
those instances are rare exceptions; and although we are not 
disposed to controvert your statement that cases have oceurred 
wherein zeal for the public interests has led our servants to disre- 
gard their private concerns, yet it is impossible for us, on any such 
ground, to unite with you in attributing * ‘a part of the embarrass- 
ments of your servants to their public virtues, as if public virtue 
could be ascribed to a servant who had suffered himself to fall into 
pecuniary embarrassment which rendered him unfit for public trust. 
A strict discharge in a public functionary of moral obligations in 
his private capacity, is the best security we can have that the con- 
fidence reposed in him will not be abused ; and if such a funetionary 
have been lax in his private duties, and have thereby become em- 
barrassed, freedom from his embarrassments would not of itself 
restore our confidence. 

30. It is farther important to observe, that desirable as it un- 
doubtedly is, that all persons now in the service should be free from 
pecuniary difficulties ; that advantage would be purchased at too 
dear a cost, if the arrangement by which it was obtained should 
operate prejudicially on newly appointed servants. In a circle so 
limited, the influence of example is incalculable; and we much 
fear that paying the debts of persons now in our service, would 
create the expectation of similar relief in future cases, and would 
thus make junior servants even less apprehensive of the incon- 
venience and disgrace of getting into debt, and would also afford 
increased inducement to money-lenders to pursue their ensnaring 
and pernicious traffic. 

31. We have thus explicitly stated the grounds upon which we 
most decidedly object to and altogether discountenance the scheme 
proposed in your despatch. We cannot, however, dismiss the sub- 
ject without expressing our sentiments in regard to the future em- 
ployment of servants in embarrassment. 

32. It is scarcely necessary for us to repeat, that a Civil Servant 
in debt is not likely to administer an important office either with 
credit to himself or with advantage to the service. Impressed with 
this opinion, we can have no hesitation in declaring generally, that 





* This was an unworthy subierfuge of Mr. Holt Mackenzie and the Bengal 
Government. But in truth the whole plan was impracticable and absurd ; and 
they were at fault for good reasons whereupon to justify it. The fact is ap- 
palling, that so incredible and enormous a mass of debt and embarrassment 
should have turned out by this inquiry to exist amongst those who have a 
monopoly of all public employment. 


+ All this is just enough. 
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pecuniary difficulties ought to bea bar to advancement, and we think 
that the practical observance of such a rule would be the most 
effectual method of discouraging and counteracting habits of care- 
lessness and extravagance.* 

33. At the same time it must be admitted, that a rigid exclusion 
from office of servants in debt, would be incompatible with the pre- 
sent state of the service,—the total number of servants being already 
insufficient to supply the situations required under your Government 
All that can now be done is to mitigate the evil and check its pro- 
gress. With this view, we earnestly enjoin, that in making appoint- 
ments, you endeavoar to select for offices of the greatest importance 
and responsibility, servants not in debt ; and that you be especially 
careful to exclude servants in debt from offices which would give 
them any influence or authority over their creditors. 

34. We are disposed to hope that the most salutary effects may 
arise from any such decided manifestation, that servants, so long 
as they are embarrassed in their pecuniary cireumstances, are not 
entitled to your confidence ; and in order that the servants may 
know that we entertain that opinion, we desire that the sentiments 


* This is as mean as it is sophistical. They do not venture to order this 
violent measure, though a strict conclusion from their own premises, because 
they know it to be utterly impossible for Government to execute such a pro- 
scription ; least of all, when it had inveigled the Civil Servants into the con- 
fession of a crore or two of debts! But the Court of Directors wish to have 
the credit of being supposed to authorize a measure right in the abstract be- 
yond question. ‘There are not perhaps two dozen of men amongst the whole 
body (saving the very highest classes of functionaries) who are not more or 
less disqualified under this principle. But a number of cautious people guessed 
that no good would come in the end to them of this scheme, and gave no return 
to the inquisition into their affairs. The Government here, however, did really 
act bona fide, and but for the war, and consequent scarcity of money, as well 
as the unexpected enormous aggregate of the debts when given in by the in- 
dividuals, would certainly have carried the measure into effect on the spot. 
This is pretty well known. 

In short, it would appear, the Government of Bengal have acted in this affair 
with great weakness ; whilst the powers at home have been more cunning, 
and would seem to have taken Joseph Surface as their model. ‘ Such senti- 
ments ! ’—‘ Aye, and act up to the sentiments they profess!’ The whole is, 
perhaps, as rich a specimen of public delusion as ever was played off. It 
should be added, that the Indian functionaries, on their scheme being disap- 
proved of, lost no time in assuring the unhappy debtors, who were allured to 
give in schedules of their debts, that not only had all schedules, returns, and 
correspondence between them, and the several multitudinous debtors heen can- 
celled, but that foreseeing this probable rejection of the measure, they had 
abstained collectively and individually from acquiring any knowledge of the 
individual cases,—Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the Government Secretary, having 
been instructed to lock up and keep secret the original documents, since 
honourably destroyed, unread! With this consolation, poor as it is, the un- 
fortunate debtors must be satisfied. But in what a whimsical position all this 
places the Indian Government, if we admit the truth (and who can deny it as 
a general axiom?) of the Directors’ diatribe, against the wilful employment 
of servants overwhelmed with debts to rule over their own creditors ! 
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which we have expressed regarding the character of the existing 
debts, be embodied in a circular-letter to the several members of 


your Civil Service. 


(A true extract.) E. Motony, 
Acting Secretary to the Government. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION—COMPARISON OF INDIA 
WITH AMERICA. , 


Since writing the former article on the Indian Press, we have 
received a copy of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ under its new editor, the 
Reverend William Adam, a Unitarian minister, and personal friend 
and colleague of the excellent Ram Mohun Roy. If the Indian 
Government flattered themselves that by the removal of Mr. Suther- 
land, the former editor of this paper, they would be secured from 
further animadversions, they have evidently deceived themselves ; 
for in the number of that paper for the 19th of January, is an 
article from the pen of the new editor, which it is no exaggeration 
to say, is infinitely more bold, and more liable to the imputation of 
being ‘ seditious,’ than any thing we ever remember to have seen 
in any Indian paper whatever, from the earliest period of our recol- 
lection. It is of such a nature, as that if the Editor had been 
banished for publishing it, scarcely any man in the British Parlia- 
ment would have been found to undertake the defence of his con- 
duct ; and an outery would have been raised from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, against the danger to our Indian possessions of 
permitting such inflammatory writings to go unpunished. 


And yet, notwithstanding this ‘ seditious’ and ‘ revolutionary’ 
appeal, India remains as safe and as tranquil as before! It is 
valuable, therefore, as a proof of what may really be published 
with perfect safety: and, approving as we do of the bold and in- 
trepid manner in which this writer has appealed to his countrymen, 
on the subject of the intended imposition of a new tax, we rejoice 
that he has made this appeal. As the subject touches the pockets, 
and as its issue will affect the gains, of the individuals addressed, 
it is also much more likely to be taken up by the community at 
large, than any question of principles or abstract rights ; for which, 
in India, no oue seems disposed to hazard much. If the same per- 
sons, however, who rise to resist the impositions of a stamp duty, 
had risen to resist the impositions of fetters on the freedom of dis- 
cussion, they would have been wiser, and more useful in their op- 
position to tyranny; for with freedom of discussion, stamp acts 
and every other oppression may be checked in the bud; while 
without it, almost any iniquity may be practised with impunity ; 
and the freedom they now enjoy (and of which the very appearance 
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of this article may be considered a proof,) is a freedom of suffer- 
ance merely, which any man may be ruined for venturing to exer- 
cise. But, ifthey would effectually oppose either this or any other 
attempt at the imposition of oppressive burthens, they should first 
obtain for themselves a Free Press, and then, in the language of 
Scripture, ‘ all other things would be added unto them.’ This is, 
in short, the foundation stone of the great edifice of public liberty, 
and whosoever attempts to build up its altars without it, may be 
‘ likened unto him who raised his house upon the sands, which, 
when the floods came, was swept entirely away.’ 


INDIAN Stamp Acr. 


‘** It is rumoured very generally and widely, that the imposition of aStamp 
Duty on acknowledgments for money paid and received, is in contemplation 
at this Presidency, by orders from and under the authority of the Board of 
Control.’’—John Bull, Jan. 12. 

*** We understand that the Stamp Act or Regulation, to which we alluded 
the other day, if registered by the Supreme Court, is to take effect on the Ist 
of May. Besides receipts, it is said, all Promissory Notes, Bills, &c. are to 
be stamped, as well as Bonds and every other conveyancing Deed, and all 
proceedings in the Supreme Court. So far as we have been able to learn, 
from the reports in circulation, the last Stamp Act passed in Great Britain 
has been taken as a model in preparing the proposed Stamp Regulation for 
this city.’"—John Bull, Jan. 17. 

‘The ‘‘ John Bull’’ has lately adverted to a rumour which has long been in 
circulation, with respect to the imposition of a stamp duty here; in other 
words, the introduction into the British dominions in India of that very 
principle of government which lost “Great Britain her American colonies, 
viz. taxation without representation. Not that we mean to infer that any 
such consequences are to be apprehended from this, or any other experiment, 
for extracting more money from the pockets of his Majesty’s lieges in these 
remote regions, which it may please the wisdom of the ‘*24 gentlemen in 
Leadenhall Street’ to suggest, or the judgment of the Board of Control to 
sanction. We merely advert to the fact of the consequences to which such 
an experiment has elsewhere led, in order to illustrate how strictly the rulers 
of this country at home are guided in their measures of legislation for it, by 
a regard to the principles of the British Constitution. In this particular in- 
stance, it is stated by our contemporary the ** Bull,’’ that the intended stamp 
tax is to be imposed *‘ by orders from and under the authority of the Board of 
Control ;’* but we presume that Board could not have suggested this extraor- 
dinary measure. We have understood that the idea originated here, and has 
been submitted for the approval and sanction of the authorities at home, 
where it was too much in uvison with the spirit of a trading government not 
to be well received. The Board of Control, it is true, might, theoretically 
viewed, be considered likely to be free from any bias to such principles of 
government ; but practice has sufficiently shown that the interests of the Mi- 
nisterial and Directorial authorities of India are too nearly assimilated to be 
in hazard of coming often in collision. 

‘ There are, however, many weighty considerations, which might have been 
sapposed calculated to make the controlling authorities pause, ere they 
sanctioned a measure of such magnitude and importance as that to which we 
are now alluding. It is difficult to conceive of any ingenuity of reasoning 
which can possibly reconcile it to the principles by which the British Govern- 
ment professes to be actuated in its administration of this country, and still 
more to discover in it any of that conformity to the spirit of the British con- 
stitution by which the subjects in India have a right to expect that all legis- 
lative measures affecting them shall be regulated. Ata time when the com- 
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meree of this country is struggling with difficulties which almost threaten it 
with annihilation, its manufactures and produce taxed with almost prohibitory 
duties, a competition arising in Egypt and in the New American States with 
one of its principal staples (indigo,) which bids fair to drive it out of the 
market; another principal staple (sugar) sacrificed to maintain the ascendancy 
of the West India interest, at this juncture, in a time too of profound peace, 
when no emergency calls for any sudden accumulation of revenue, it is 
deemed an eligible opportunity by those who sway the destinies of India, to 
introduce a tax, as odious in principle as it cannot fail to be embarrassing 
and oppressive in its application. There are, however, other considerations 
which might have weighed with Mr. Wynn, and those who think with him in 
pausing over the enactment of such a measure. 

‘ They have contended that India cannot be fitted to receive the boon of a 
free press, till she has first received the free institutions of the mother country, 
which render it salutary and essential. Do they then mean to contend that 
India is fitted to be burthened with all the grievous weight of taxation, which 
grinds and oppresses the people at home, while she is not suffered, even in 
the most remote degree, to have a voice in the government of the country? 
This is indeed to apply, in its most revolting form, the principle laid down 
by Mr. Impey, that India was, is, and ever will remain, a despotism. To hear 
this lawyer prate about futurity, as if his legal optics could dive into its dark 
unfathomable abyss with as much facility as he would detect a flaw in an in- 
dictment! The British Ministry—the British Legislature—can surely never 
mean to recognise it. 

‘ The mention of the British Legislature suggests the course which, if pub- 
lic spirit be not altogether extinct in this community, must be followed on 
this occasion to procure the revocation of this measure, since, in all probabi- 
lity, it is too late to prevent its enactment. If the merchants of British India 
do not, on this occasion, hold a meeting and unite in a memorial to Parliament 
against the contemplated tax, or rather against the principle of its introduc- 
tion, there will be no limit to the system but that which thie dispositions of 
men in power may assign; nor will any occasion be lost sight of to make up 
for deficiencies of revenue from any other source, by a recourse to this pro- 
lific plan of taxation. It is, as we have said, to the principle, rather than the 
mere operation of this new tax, (sufficiently vexatious as it promises to be,) 
that we would direct public attention. ‘he elegant Junius never gave the 
people of England more salutary advice, than the following, contained in his 
dedication to the English nation:—* If,’’ says he, ** an honest and, | may 
truly affirm, a laborious zeal for the public service, has given me any weight 
in your esteem, let me exhort and conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of 
your political constitution, however minute the instance may appear, to pass 
by without a determined persevering resistance. One precedent creates another. 

hat yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine,’’ &c. It may possibly be dis- 
puted whether India has in fact any political constitution—unless an enlight- 
ened despotism is to be so called; but it is sufficient for the argument, that 
in theory our legislators are prefessedly actuated by a regard to the spirit of 
the British constitution, modified according to the peculiar circumstances of 
this country. Hitherto then, though the subjects here have been excluded 
from a participation in some of the most glorious privileges of the British 
constitution, they have been uniformly exempted from the burthens imposed 
on the people who enjoy them in their fullest extent at home. But the pre- 
cedent against which we would have the community appeal, goes to establish 
a new principle of administration, and it will be well for this country if the 
advice of Junius be followed in such a conjuncture. 

‘ Ifa stamp tax be tacitly submitted to, the precedent will soon be em- 
on to justify the introduction of the whole system of taxation. which 

ugland, in a great measure, owes to the same minister, whose wisdom 
planned the political constitution of British India, which, though admitted to 
have been but an experiment in the science of government, is lauded by some 
in the same language of eulogium, which is applied, and with equal reason 
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Eom to the system of British law, as ‘‘ the perfection of human wisdom !"" 
‘e have, however, goue more largely into this subject, not indeed than its 
high importance justified, but than we intended in the present stage of the 
business. We the more readily therefore defer any further observations upon 
it, until we see in what manner this precedent of taxation without represen- 
tation, will be received by the community of British India. We have deemed < 
it our duty meanwhile to elevate our voice, humble as it is, to warn them of 
the danger of silent submission to such innovations, while the right of re- 
spectful appeal is theirs, and their influence—if cemented by that union which 
on such an occasion may be naturally looked for—sufficient to demand atten- 
tion, and indeed to insure success.’—Bengal Chronicle, Jan. 19, 1827. 

We add only a word to this, which is to beg that our readers will 
contrast the fact, that for this article, no imputation of even indis- 
cretion is made upon its author, by the Government of India, no 
pretence is even set forth, of its danger to the state, by exciting re- 
sistance to authority ; whilst the Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ 
was first banished, and subsequently all his property swept away, 
and every hope of return or redress denied him, because he ven- } 
tured to call in question the propriety of giving to a reverend 
clergyman the secular occupation of a stationer’s clerk! his own 
judgment being afterwards shown to be correct, by the removal of 
the said clergyman from the secular office in question. We do not 
say that the Editor of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ or any other editor, 
ought to be banished without a trial, and then reduced to ruin, for 
this or for any other article that could be written. God forbid! 
We would have every man protected in his person and property 
by a fair appeal to the law. But this, all will admit, that every 
subsequent instance in which publications of this description are 
permitted to go unpunished in India, only serves to sink deeper and 
deeper into the minds of men the irresistible conviction that the 
utter spoliation of Mr. Buckingham, for his harmless jesting at the 
clerical and secular occupation of Dr. Bryce was a flagrantly wan- 
ton violation of justice, and an act of merciless plunder, which must 
stamp infamy on all who were concerned in its commission, as well 
as on those who have the power to grant remuneration, as long as 
they withhold it from the victim ! 


To the Right Honourable the Lords of his Majesty's Privy Council ' 
Sor the Affairs of Trade. ' 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE LIVERPOOL EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 7 


That previous to the year 1823, the duty on rice imported from the United 
States of America was 15s. per cwt., and upon paddy, or rice in the husk, ; 
10s. per cwt.; whilst the duty on rice, the produce of the British territories 
in the East Indies, was 5s., and on paddy 2s. 6d. per ewt. 

That under these protecting duties, your Memorialists, in common with 
others engaged in the trade with the East Indies, imported considerable quan- v 
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tities of rice from thence ; and, as the prejudice against East India rice was 
gradually wearing away, your Memorialists entertained a confident expectation 
that the consumption in this country would increase to an important extent, 
particularly among the poorer classes of the community, who have found it a 
cheap and wholesome article of food. 


That this expectation is entirely destroyed by the operation of an act passed 
in the 4th year of his Majesty's reign, c. 69, by which the duty on American 
paddy was reduced from 10s. per cwt. to 2s. 6d. per bushel ; and although the 
duty on East India paddy is at the same time reduced to 74d. per bushel, it 
must be obvious to your Lordships that this affords no protection to the im- 
porters of paddy from India, the freight from that country being from 6s. to 
7s. per cwt. higher than from the United States ; and therefore, until the dif- 
ference of duty shall be made considerably greater than it is at present, the 
importation of paddy from India is entirely out of the question. 


That the difference in the price of rice and paddy in the markets of the 
United States is equal to the expense of manufacturing there, and as the same 
process is performed in this country by machinery on the most approved prin- 
ciples, the only disadvantage the importers of American paddy have to en- 
counter is in the increased rate of freight for this more bulky article ; but as 
that will not exceed Is. per cwt., the manufacturer in this country of American 
paddy is enabled to bring his rice into consumption upon a duty (after making 
an ample allowance for waste) of about 9s. 6d. per cwt.,—an advantage so 
decidedly in favour of American paddy, that, when the mills and machinery 
requisite to prepare a quantity sufficient for the consumption of the United 
Kingdom are completed, the import of rice, not only from India, but also from 
America, must wholly cease. 

That your Memorialists apprehend that the period when this event is likely 
to take place js not far distant.—as a mill upon an extensive scale has been 
for some time in full operation in the neighbourhood of the metropolis,—ano- 
ther of considerable magnitude is also constructing here,—and they are in- 
formed that others are preparing in different parts of the country for the same 
purpose. In the two last years about 120,000 bushels of paddy have been 
brought annually into London forthe manufactory there, anda cargo of about 
15,000 bushels has recently arrived here for the factory now building. 


Your Lordships having, by the different rates of duty leviable on East India 
and American rice and paddy, declared that the former is entitled to protection, 
and having in the difference of duty between American and East India rice 
fixed the amount of that protection at 10s. per ewt., your Memorialists will 
not trouble your Lordships with any argument in support of the principle, but 
will content themselves with submitting to your Lordships’ consideration the 
total inadequacy of the intended protection, as applied to rice prepared from 
American paddy iu this country. They would also urge that the one is the 
produce of our own dominions, and is brought exclusively in British vessels ; 
whilst the other is the produce, and is ina great measure imported in the 
shipping of a country whose merchants and shipowners are our most formid- 
able rivals ; and they would farther respectfully suggest that, as a question 
of revenue, it is a subject entitled to the consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


Your Memorialists respectfully submit the foregoing statement to your Lord- 
ships’ favourable consideration ; and they earnestly pray that your Lordships 
may bz pleased to direct a bill to be brought into Parliament which shall, either 
by taking off altogether the duty on rice, the produce of the British posses- 
sions in india, or by raising the duty on paddy, the produce of the United 
States of America, afford your Memorialists in the prosecution of this branch 
of their trade a reasonable but sufficient protection. 

(Signed) Joun Ewart, Chairman. 
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POSTSCRIPT—GENERAL NEWS. 
Since our last. we have received papers and letters from India, 
bringing us news from Bengal to the 25th of January, from Madras 
to the 8th, and from Bombay to the 5th of the same month. We 
have given, to most of the communications from thence, a separate 
place under their respective heads, so that the general news may 
be very briefly stated. 

The Governor-General still continued his tour through the 
Upper Provinces,—was received everywhere with the honours due 
to his station, was in much better health, and rather recovering, 
though slowly, from the universal unpopularity into which the early 
part of his administration had plunged him. 

The commercial intelligence states a great scarcity of money, 
and failures to some extent, among the inferior Native traders. 
The indigo crop was estimated not to exceed 75,000 maunds, the 
quality very bad. ‘The demand was great by Arabs and Ameri- 
cans, as well as English. 

A meeting of the Friends of Steam Navigation had been held 
in Caleutta, and it was determined that though the voyages requi- 
site to entitle him to the premium offered by the Society had not 
been accomplished’ by Captain Johnston, yet that his efforts in 
promoting steam navigation called for a mark of their appro- 
bation. Half the accumulated subscriptions (the whole of which 
amounted to 80,000 rupees, or 8,000/.) was voted to Captain 
Johnston accordingly. 

Letters were in Calcutta from Rangoon, which stated that the 
people of Pegu had commenced offensive operations among the 
Burmese ; but no attack had at that period been made on Rangoon 
itself. 

Madras papers of the 6th January, say, that an expedition, con- 
sisting of four vessels, sailed on the 12th December to take formal 
possession of the new settlement (Amherst Town) near Arracan. 
On the embarkation of the troops, six sepoys lost their lives by the 
upsetting of one of the boats. 

Rumours were prevalent at Bombay that some indications of 
commotion and dissatisfaction had been manifested at Jeypore, 
amongst the Chiefs assembled in that quarter, in a sort of diet, 
which would seem to have been convoked for the discussion of 
grievances. Sir Charles Metcalfe was daily expected, and to such 
a height had the dissatisfaction proceeded, that it was reported 
an attempt had been made to assassinate him. This is certain, how- 
ever, that recent letters from Nusseerabad, state that the troops at 
that station and at Neemuch were under orders to march at a mo- 

ment’s warning. 
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At each of the Presidencies of India, more alarm seemed to 
exist respecting the hostile intentions of Russia than on any other 
subject. But it has been well observed to us by an Indian corre- 
spondent, that ‘ though the Russian army of the Caucasian (Geor- 
gian) provinces is 100,000 strong on paper, yet it is well ascertain- 
ed that 25 per cent. die every year, 25 per cent. more are always 
sick ; and 25 per cent. are raw recruits ; 25,000 good troops, there- 
fore, at most remain to protect the country, and to take the field. 
They have no batta nor medical staff, and but one general hospital, 
viz. at Teflis, whence 500 funerals have been seen to issue in one 
day, in the bad season. This frontier is considered the grave of 
the Russian army, and is the receptacle therefore of all the re 


fractory corps.’ 

In England, the proceedings in Parliament on Indian subjects 
have been more than usually animated, and full reports of these 
will be found under the heads of the debates, as well as the obser- 
vations which we have felt it our duty to make on them in the 


shape of notes. 

At Birmingham and Hull petitions have been in course of signa- 
ture, praying for an extension of the trade with India: and at 
Manchester, a meeting has been held on the subject of burning 
widows, a report of which we subjoin: 

* Town Hall, Manchester, May 2, 1827. 

* At a numerous and highly respectable public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Manchester and its vicinity, convened by the Boroughreeve and Constables 
of Manchester, and held here this day, for the purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the propriety of petitioning Parliament to prevent the burning of 
widows in India, and other practices destructive to human life: 

* George Neden, Esq. Boroughreeve of Manchester, in the Chair ; 

* The following resolutions were unanimously passed, viz :— 

* Moved by the Rev. R. Remington, A. M., seconded by Dr. Johns, 

‘1. That the burning of widows with the dead bodies of their husbands, 
and other practices which prevail in British India, by which human life is 
wantonly sacrificed, are a gross violation of the laws of God, and in their 
tendency destructive of the rights and feelings of humanity. 

* Moved by the Rev. J. Birt, seconded by the Rey. J. Hollist, 

‘2. That this meeting, deeply impressed with the obligation of the inha- 
bitants of Britain, to promote the civilization and improvement of their fellow- 
subjects in India, and with the necessity of the interference of the legislature 
of this country, in order to the suppression of the above-mentioned customs, 
which are alike abhorrent from the British character, and opposed to the wel- 
fare of our Indian possessions, deem it highly expedient to petition both 
Houses of Parliament, in the hope that they may adopt such measures as will 
remove the stigma which at present attaches to our national character, and 
relieve the inhabitants of British India from this cruel scourge.’ 

The new Bishop of Calcutta and his suite go to Bengal in the 
ship Mary Ann, Captain Boucaut. We have not heard by what 
ships the new Governors for Madras and Bombay proceed. As to 
the new Governor-General, he seems to have been quite lost sight 
of in the late bustle of the change of ministry, and nothing more 
is distinctly known respecting the successor of Lord Amherst than 


was known six months ago. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, May 16, 1827. 


Vots or THANKS TO THE INDIAN ARMy AND Navy. 


Lord Viscount Gopericn said he rose, pursuant to the notice he had given 
on a previous day, to propose to their Lordships to vote their thanks to the 
army and navy of the country, which had recently been employed in the 
Eastern hemisphere. If in the present times their Lordships were called on 
almost annually to testify their admiration for the great and invaluable ser- 
vices performed by the fleets and armies of his Majesty, it was impossible not 
to recollect that the very unfrequency of such motions was the consequence of 
the peace, and that the peace was the result of those unparalleled successes 
for which their Lordships had been so frequently called on to express their 
gratitude, It was impossible for him, on that occasion, not to recollect with 
grevt pride, that on the termination of the war he was one of those selected 
by the other House of Parliament, of which he was then a member, to carry 
their thanks to the great and illustrious Duke—to thank whom for his ser- 
vices they regarded as a high honour; and there was not, he was persuaded, 
in their Lordships’ house, nor in the whole country, a single man who would 
join more heartily and sincerely in the vote he was about to move than that 
great officer ; not only on account of his close and intimate connection with 
all the officers and men engaged in that service, but also on account of India 
having been the theatre of some of his own important services. It was there 
that he first drew that sword which flashed terror on the foes, and inspired 
confidence in the friends of his country. He thought himselfnot unwarranted 
in making these preliminary observations in justice tothe noble individual to 
whom he had alluded, as none of the proceedings of the great undertaking to 
which he was to refer had not met with his approbation. He would then 
proceed to advert to the two circumstances on which he should call for their 
vote. The first was the war against the Burmese, and the other was the ope- 
ration against Bhurtpore. In mentioning these circumstances, it was his 
wish tuabstain from any topic which might tend, in the smallest degree, to in- 
terrupt the unanimity of their vote, as such votes derived most of their grace 
from the unanimity with which they were passed. He must observe, how- 

ever, that the aggressions which led to the operations of Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell against the Burmese, originated a considerable time before the govern- 
ment felt itself called upon to resent the hostilities. It was impossible not to 
perceive, when it felt itself compelled to undertake hostile operations, that 
the enterprise was surrounded with no ordinary difficulties. The country was 
unknown ; it was wi,d and desolate, and there were numberless difficulties in 
striking a decisive blow. Such a blow could only be struck by attacking the 
capital, and the only way known to get at the capital wasto proceed up the 
river which runs from thence down to Rangoon. As little was known of the 
temper of the people as of the nature of the country, but they were found to 
be animated with a very hostile spirit, and to be bent onresistanee. The sea- 
son was unfavourable, which made the success of the operations more doubtful, 
and added to the risk of the undertaking. As soon as the determination to 
take the field had been adopted, no time was lost in making the preparations. 
And it was impossible to praise too strongly the great exertions of Sir T. 
Monroe, the Governor of Madras, where the chief force was collected for 
this service, and a great part of which had to be collected from a considerable 
distance. But it was not only Sir T. Monro who was deserving of praise. 
The exertions of the officers and men of the Native troops, to collect at Ma- 
dras, were beyond all praise. It was known that the Hindoos had an aver- 
sion to all naval operations, and they had, moreover, a superstitious feeling 
of terror of the Burmese. Notwithstanding these circumstances, and notwith- 
standing they had to be brought many hundred of miles; of several thou- 
sands who were employed, only two persons out of the whole failed to em- 
bark withtheir regiment. Whenthe operations were begun against Rangoon, 
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it was found that energetic measures had been employed to defend the piace, 
and it was not possible immediately to advance. The Sovereign of Ava knew 
the strength of the country, and knew how to avail himself of its resources 
He kept up for a considerable time a species of desultory warfare, which re- 
quired all the exertions of our troops; and he (Lord G.) knew it was the 
opinion of military men, that the energy and military skil] manifested on that 
occasion by our officers and troops were of no ordinary degree, and that no- 
thing but great energy and skill could have overcome the difficulties of their 
enterprise. Every position had been defended—personal conflicts had been 
frequent—but in every instance the success had been uniformly on our side, 
till the enemy had been compelled to sue for peace. He would not advert at 
any greater length to the services of the army ; but brilliant as had been its 
operations, it was impossible they should have been successful had the army 
not been seconded by the navy, All the supplies for the army were carried 
up the river, and it was not possible for the army to be supplied by any 
other means. On the river the Burmese had a great number of armed vessels, 
which were called war boats ; and however contemptible such a force might 
appear to their Lordships, accustomed to think only of our own mighty fleets, 
they were, in truth, a very formidable force ; and had they not been met with 
that spirit and energy which had in all ages distinguished the British navy, 
the Burmese capital would have been inaccessible to our troops, and would 
have rendered the success of the expedition impracticable. Whatever feel- 
ings of admiration they might have for the services of Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell and the officers and soldiers of the army, the same feelings must be ex- 
tended to the officers and men of the navy, for their assistance was necessary 
to success. Their Lordships would not expect him to enter more into the 
details, or to mention more individuals, when all were deserving of mention. 
In the motions which he should have the honour to submit to them, the names 
of such officers as it was customary, from their rank, to include in such votes, 
would be mentioned ; and they would find on the records of their Lordships’ 
journals a testimony of their services that must be far more valuable to them 
than any transitory eulogium ‘which could be bestowed by any individual so 
humble as he was. He would then proceed to address a few observations to 
their Lordships on the other operations, and on the attack of Bhurtpore. 
Those noble Lords who had not applied their minds to the subject might, 
perhaps, think it was not proper to call on their Lordships to vote their 
thanks for the capture of a single fortress that was in possession ofan almost 
unknown Rajah. But there were some circumstances connected with the for- 
tress which made it of very great importance. There was a superstitious 
opinion concerning it in the minds of the inhabitants, and Bhurtpore had also 
about twenty years ago successfully resisted a gallant and vigorous attack. 
The failure of that attack had increased the superstitious reverence of the na- 
tives, and they believed Bhurtpore was unassailable and impregnable. It ac- 
quired additional importance in their minds from being regarded as the rally- 
ing point, around which every thing was concentrated, or might be concen- 
trated, that was hostile to British interests. It was impossible to say, when 
their Lordships considered the nature of our Government in India, what would 
have been the consequences of leaving that fortress in the possession of the 
Rajah, in case of a war in that part of India; or what would have been the 
consequence of failing in our attempt. Justice required that he should ob- 
serve, that as soon as the attack was resolved on, every exertion was made 
to prepare sufficient means; and Sir Edward Paget, who at that time held the 
command in India, collected such a force and such preparations, brought to- 
gether so many troops and such a train of artillery, that after Lord Comber- 
mere had arrived, success was infallible. He considered it of importance to 
remark that the means of attack were sufficient, and in three weeks after the 
batteries were placed, that fortress, which was deemed impregnable, and 
which was invested with a superstitious reverence by the inhabitants, was 
taken by assault, although it was vigorously defended by the enemy, who lost 
4,000 men. They regarded it as the key-stone of the country, and the pos- 
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session of it by us was of the greatest importance to the security of our do- 
minions in India. He trusted their Lordships would excuse him for having 
troubled them so far, and he was suré it was not necessary for him to enter 
into any further details. He knew their Lordships were too ready to do jus- 
tice to the gallant defenders of our common country, not to pardon him for his 
wishes that they should give a cordial and sincere assent to his motion fora 
vote of thanks. His Lordship concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the 
officers of the army and navy employed in India, similar to that moved in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, May 8th. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON, notwithstanding the detail into which the noble 
Viscount had entered, hoped that it would not be presumptuous for him to say 
a few words, considering his acquaintance with the country. His Grace gave 
his testimony to the superstitious importance attached by the Natives to the 
possession of Bhurtpore, and to the activity and efficiency with which the 
Indian Government had made the preparations necessary for its reduction. 
He mentioned the rapidity with which Lord Combermere had gone up 100 
miles in ten days, and arrived in time to commence his operations, and. close 
them by a military feat which had never been surpassed. His Grace then ad- 
verted to the war against the Burmese. Nothing was known of the country, 
the people, the climate, the force which they had it in their power to collect ; 
nothing, in fact, which could enable a commander to form a regular system of 
operations. Sir Archibald Campbell had gone to Rangoon at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, and it was not astonishing that his operations should 
have excited so much anxiety. He had found no provisions ; every man was 
fled, and not a soul was near save in the shape of an enemy. It was impos- 
sible to describe the nature of the privations which the army had borne with 
exemplary patience and unconquerable resolution. After a number of mili- 
tary feats equal to any ever performed, the contest had been brought toa 
conclusion by an honourable, and he hoped, a lasting peace. In no case 
whatever had the House been called on better grounds to express its appro- 
bation to the troops engaged, and he had great satisfaction in joining in the 
motion. 

The Earl of Cartiste was also anxious to unite his humble mite to the 
high testimony already borne to the merits of the army and navy engaged in 
the late war in India, His Lordship then took a view of the different ser- 
vices, and of the skill and bravery with which they had been performed. He 
regretted, however, that the name of the Governor-General should not be 
included amongst the individuals to whom the thanks of Parliament were 
voted, as it was, in a great degree, to the activity and ability with which the 
preparations for war had been effected that its success had depended. 

Earl Morey said, that it was by the energy of the Governor-General that 
the armies had been impelled, and a treaty concluded so honourable and ad- 
vantageous to the interests of country. The operations against Bhurtpore 
were not only necessary, but had been commenced at the most difficult and 
critical period of the war against Ava. It had then devolved upon the Governor- 
General to assemble a new army, and but for his consummate prudence 
those operations would have been commenced at an earlier period, and with 
an inferior force, which might perhaps have led to a fresh failure. Splendid 
and solid as had been the successes and results of the war, yet its course had 
been attended with grievous foreboding and numerous calumnies against the 
noble Lord. They were uow pretty well known to have been calumnies, and 
it should be recollected, that on Lord Amherst’s arrival in India the question 
of going to war with Ava was no longer an open question. 

The Earl of Harrowsy said, that it was not from want of the deepest 
sense of the merits of the noble Lord at the head of the Government in India, 
that his name was not included within the motion, but because it was not 
usual to vote the thanks of the House for civil services. Otherwise it would 
be necessary to lay before Parliament a great number of documents relative to 
the causes of the war, which were at Calcutta, andcould not be brought be- 
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fore their Lordships for along period. With respect to the military opera- 
tions, the House were in possession of all that was necessary to form an opi- 
nion, and to justify the vote now proposed. The noble Lord himself had al- 
ready received from the hands of his sovereign a splendid reward,which would 
carry his name down to posterity, and he had besides the testimony and 
praise of the best judge in matters of that kind, whose opinion conferred as 
much gratification as honour. 


The resolutions were then put and agreed to. 





HOUSE .OF COMMONS, May 8, 1827. 


THANKS TO THE Army oF INDIA. 


Mr. C, W. Wynn said, that after the late discussions which had occupied 
and divided the House, he felt great pleasure in bringing forward a proposi- 
tion upon which he apprehended there could exist no difference of opivion. 
No task could be more grateful to the House than that of acknowledging im- 
portant services rendered to the country ; it was a task, moreover, of consi- 
derable importance, and one the performance of which demanded some discre- 
tion; for, to withhold the tribute where it was merited would be impolitic 
and unjust; while to bestow it too frequently was to lower and diminish its 
rate of value. It was as well that he should state, perhaps, in the outset of 
that which he had to say, that it was not his intention to propose any vote on 
this occasion which would affect the members of the political governinent of 
India. He stated this, because he believed that as to the policy of the late 
war there existed some difference of opinion. He was far from admitting 
that, for this opinion, to which he alluded, there was the slightest foundation ; 
but he thought that, in general, the thanks of Parliament were best limited to 
the performance of naval or military services, as to which it was seldom that 
ony opposition of feeling could exist. There were cases in which this course 
had been departed from ; but it was in instances where the military and po- 
litical power had céntred in the same individual. And he therefore should 
confine his present motion to the officers aud men who had carried the late 
expedition iuto effect, without extending his vote to include the parties who 
had planned it. ‘The service, then, to which he had to refer, had certainly 
not been ofso brilliant and imposing a character, atall points, as some upon 
which, in the course of his experience, he had had opportunities of congratu- 
lating the House. The enemy, in fact, had been of a less noble, and perhaps 
of aless formidable, character than those which we had had in other places to 
encounter. But the troops employed had been compelled to meet local diffi- 
culties, such as soldiers in very few instances had ever had to contend with. 
They had had to combat with heavy and arduous marches in an unkaown 
country—with inclemency of season, unwholesome climate, and almost un- 
paralleled fatigue. This service of danger and difficulty had not been confined 
to the army. Its operations had been most materially aided by the navy, 

to the exertions of which the highest credit, throughout the enterprise, was 
due. It was also a new feature in this contest, lying, as the scene of opera- 
tions had done, mainly upon the banks of a great navigable river, that the 
wer of steam had, for the first time, been applied in aid of our warfare, and 
used with the most unequivocal success. It was not necessary to enter into 
the details of a struggle which had been as honourable to the British arms 
throughout its progress as inits termination, Upon that last part of the ques- 
tion certainly he would detain the House for a sirgle moment in noticing the 
conduct of Sir Archibald Campbell, but it should only be for a moment. The 
moderation and discretion of that gallant officer in checking his army when it 
was within four days’ march of the enemy's capital, and when that plunder 
which would have fairly recompensed his soldiers for their toils, was open to 
them, could not too highly be commended. A temptation which could not 
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fail to be strong in its way had presented itself; but the gallant general had 
preferred the opportunity of terminating the war in a way eventually advan- 
tageous to the British empire, to enriching his army, and had demanded, at 
that period of the contest, no higher terms than he had asked at its outset. 
There was another gallant officer to whom he must also allude by name: it 
was impossible for him to pass over the signal service performed by Lord 
Combermere, in the taking of Bhurtpore. That great and important fortress 
was the only one which had ever withstood our arms in india. In the time 
of Lord Lake, circumstances had brought upon us the misfortune of being re- 
pulsed from before it ; and the effect which that success had produced upon 
the superstitious conquerors was indescribable; they believed that it was 
charmed by their deity, and impregnable for ever to Kuropean arms. Great 
credit was due to Sir E, Paget for the alacrity and judgment with which he 
had collected together the necessary strength and materials for the attack of 
that place ; and its capture had been one of the most acceptable services 
which eould have been performed by the arms of thiscountry. He was happy 
in being able to add, that in both these expeditions the zeal and courage of 
the Native troops had shown themselves conspicuously. ‘The Madras sepoys, 
in particular, deserved great praise for a readiness in the service which could 
not have been exceeded even by European forces. The numerous instances 
of individual courage and devotion, which it would be easy for him to allude 
to, he should only omit because he had already stated that it was not his in- 
tention to briug the details of the war before the House ; and he should there- 
fore conclude by moving, in the first instance, ‘*’‘That the thanks of the House 
should be given to Lord Combermere, the Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
in India, for the zeal and meritorious conduct he displayed in commanding 
the troops employed in the attack upon Bhurtpore ; and particularly for the 
judgment with which he planned the assault upon that fortress, the success of 
which had been highly valuable to the reputation of the British arms,”’ 


Mr. Hume rose to second the motion, and entirely concurred with the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Coutrol in his view of the service which had been*per- 
formed ; the value of which, as well as the difficulty, he fully admitted the 
right hon. Gentleman had rather stated below its real extent, than exagge- 
rated. ‘The degree in which the troops had been exposed to disease might be 
judged of from the fact, that regiments of 700 or S00 strong were often unable 
to furnish 50 men for parade. He rejoiced also in the particular course 
which the motion of the right hon. Gentleman had taken ; because, although 
he cheerfully acknowledged the excellent conduct of the war, it would have 
been impossible for him to have given the same opinion as to its merits, if 
that question had been included in the vote. There was one circumstance on 
which he desired to say a word—the right hon. Gentleman had said nothing 
of the troops employed at Arracan. He thought that their services had been 
of the most distressing and harassing nature, and that they were entitled to a 
separate vote. With respect to the navy, he was glad to find that their ser- 
vices were duly appreciated by the right hon. Gentleman ; and the more so, as 
they had not received justice from a work professing to give an account of 
of the campaign. He gave full credit, as he had before said, for the mode in 
which the service of the war had been conducted ; to Sir A. Campbell for the 
manner in which he had brought it to a conclusion almost upon any terms. 
For the generosity which the right hon. Genteman had attributed to the gal- 
lant General, however, in refusing his troops the plunder of the chief city of 
the Burmese, he rather believed that that policy was entitled to the praise of 
having been a prudent as well as a liberal one—for as Sir A. Campbell, at the 
time when he signed his treaty, had not more than 2,000 men under arms, and 
the inhabitants of the city, of which he was within four days’ march, exceeded 
that number about fifty times over, it seemed more than likely that, if he had 

one on, instead of having to plunder the great city, his little army would 
ave been destroyed the moment that he entered it. He said this, however, 
with no view to detract from the praise which was so justly due to Sir A. 
Campbell—and he believed that many officers of high reputation would 
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scarcely have gone onas he had done, inthe face of the same difficulties. With 
respect to what had been said about the fortress of Bhurtpore, he could speak 
from some experience on that subject, and he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite as to the value of that service entirely. He had himself been in 
India at the time when the British troops had been four times repulsed from 
before that fortress ; and fully recollected the impression which that result 
had produced upon the Natives. The taking of that fort did the highest 
credit to the activity of Lord Combermere, and was of the utmost importance 
to our possessions in India. It would tend to re-establish the character of 
the British arms. Had the attack of that fortress failed, it would have been 
attended with the most unfortunate consequences. 

Mr. Wynn then moved thanks to Brigadier-Generel Morrison, and to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, and the officers and troops under their command ; which, 
and the foregoing, were all carried nem. con, 

Sir J. Yor«e said, that he understood from his right hon. Friend, that he 
was about to move thanks to the navy, which he was rejoiced to hear, as their 
services under the Indian sun in very uvhealthful climates were no less than 
those of the army. 

General Grosvenor said, that the army must feel deeply for the attention 
which had been shown to their claims, though a little tardy in the expres- 
sion of it, by the right hon. Gentleman. The names of Generals Sir A. 
Campbell, Lord Combermere, and Sir Vincent Cotton, would stand high in 
history. The country must feel the greatest gratitude to the Indian army for 
its many brilliant services. Happy the country which possessed officers of 
such high worth to look up to in every future emergency. They had been 
bred up in the school of one of the first commanders ever known, from whose 
example they could not fail to become great themselves. He could not but 
regret the departure of the great captain of the age from the head of the 
army. Would to God there were some constitutional adviser—some Nestor 
to arise, who, with honey lips, could do away the differences which had 
arisen more by accident than from any other cause. He was sure that the 
country at large did not lose sight of the compliment to the Duke of Wel- 
lington paid by our gracious Monarch, who had refused to put any other 
subject into that royal station, but had taken on his royal self to effect the 
duties of it. 

Aftera few words from Sir E. Brydges, General Duff, and a Member 
whose name was not known in the gallery, the vote was carried nem. con. 


Mr. Wynn now wished to justify the conduct of the Commander and the 
Government, who had done every thing to secure victory. The reason why 
Sir A. Campbell had not taken more than 2000 men was, because he thought 
that force enough for the capture, in the distressed state of the King of Ava; 
and it was difficult to provide for them; a greater number would have im- 
peded their progress. He now moved the same thanks to the following 
officers :—Major-General Sir T. Reynell, Major-General Sir Jasper Nichol, 
Brigadier-General Adams, Brigadier-General Sir John Whittingham, and 
Brigadier-General Wallace Sleigh. 


The next motion was one of approbation from the House, acknowledging 
the zeal and discipline of the non-commissioned officers and troops under 
their command, Europeans and Natives, which is to be signified to them by 
the officers who generally command them. Both carried as before. 


Mr. Wywwn then moved thanks to Sir Archibald Campbell for his valour 
and perseverance in the conquest of Ava, and the skill and judgment with 
which he had conducted the war to so glorious a termination. Next, thanks 
to the following officers :—Brigadier-Gen ral M’Keene, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Brigadier Macreagh, and to the officers in command under them, He 
took this opportunity of explaining why he did not name more of the latter, 
It had been well considered during the late war, and the practice adopted was 
not to name aay officers of a rank lower than he had now done, separately. 
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Had he felt himself at liberty to do otherwise, he could not but have noticed 
with marked praise, Lieut.-Colonel Sale; but the reason for this abstinence 
was, that ina service where so many were engaged in different operations, 
some of which, though useful, did not immediately lead to the success of the 
action, it was invidious to name any without naming all, 

Mr. Hume admitted the existence and propriety of the rule as to the trans- 
actions of the late war. But it ought not to apply to India, where, from the 
scarcity of commanding officers, very important affairs were trusted to the 
colonels of regiments, and even to the captains of companies. 

The motion was carried as before. 

Mr. Wynn then moved thanks to the naval commander, Commodore Sir 
James Brisbane ; and after that to the captains and officers of the several 
ships in his squadron. 

Sir J. Yorke put it to his gallant friend, who was one of the council to 
the present Lord High Admiral, if he did not think some of the captains of 
that squadron deserved to be distinguished by name. It would greatly please 
him if thanks were voted separately to that fire-eating commander, Captain Chad, 
whose services seemed in justice to require it. 

Sir G. Cocksury, feeling quite as much regard for the honour of the ser- 
vice as his gallant friend, could not but think that the rule mentioned by his 
right hon. friend below him, was a good one—that of not mentioning any 
officers under the rank of commanders, otherwise he would have wished to 
notice Captains Chad, Marryat, and Alexander. 

The motion was then ordered as before. 

Mr. AsTeLt was against the separation of the Bombay marine from the 
general vote of thanks to the other branches of the service. 

Mr Wyn stated that the omission was purely accidental, and he would 
correct the error in the resolution. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, May 18, 1827 


[Ir has been our practice hitherto, to give as full and accurate reports of al} 
the debates on Indian affairs, as we could procure, whether they occurred in 
the India House or in either House of Parliament, whenever the subject ap- 
peared to us of adequate importance, and the parties confined themselves 
strictly to the matter in debate. It has also been our custom to attach to such 
feports, occasional notes, for the purpose of exposing the fallacies, and correct- 
ing the errors (numerous enough on all occasions) into which the parties 
seemed to have fallen; and we have reason to believe that much benefit has 
resulted from the practice in question. Never, however, was there an oceasion 
on which we have deemed this more necessary to be observed than in the case 
of the debate which took place in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the 18th 
of May, on the subject of the trade with India ; because, notwithstanding the 
able and lucid display of facts and reasonings contained in the practical and 
masterly speech of Mr. Whitmore, it appears that all that was required was 
for Mr. Huskisson to rise and wave his official wand, when, as if it were 
really the word of an enchanter, all minds were subdued to submission, all 
intellects did willing homage to his own; and men of the firmest resolution 
in other matters were made, by the mere utterance of some of the most com 
mon fallacies, and most empty promises, to abandon without a struggle a 
motion, the propriety of urging which at once, ought rather to have been 
more clearly perceived after the vague generalities of the President of the 
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Board of Trade than before. Mr. Huskisson isa man of undoubted superiority, 
both in powerful natural talent, and extensive acquired information. But the 
very fact of such a man being unable to offer better reasons than those he put forth 
against going at once into a committee, ought to have decided Mr, Whitmore 
to press his motion to a division. We shall not anticipate, however, but go 
at once to the report which we take from the daily papers, and offer our re- 
marks in notes on it as usual. ] 


Trave with InprA. 


Lord Mitton presented petitions from Leeds and Halifax, for the equaliza- 
tion of the duties on commodities imported from the East and West Indies, 


Mr. DuepaALe presented a petition from Birmingham, signed by five hundred 
of the most respectable traders in that town, praying that greater facilities 
might be given for extending the trade with India. 

Mr. Sykes presented a petition from the merchants of Hull, with the same 
prayer, and for the equalization of the duties on importation. 

Mr. W. Wuirmore then rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee, with a view to extend the trade between this 
country and India. When the House considered the distress which was on 
all hands acknowledged to exist among the manufacturing population, the de- 
cline of the revenue, which, since last year, was not less than four or five 
millions ; and the decline of our export trade, which inthe same time amounted 
to an equal extent, it surely became important in the highest degree to inquire 
how these evils could be remedied. He trusted, therefore, that if he could 
show that a great increase of employment would result from extending the 
trade with India, to the weavers of Scotland and Lancashire, government 
would lend a favourable ear to his proposition. But it was not on the ex- 
istence of this distress that he rested the question. That distress might be, 
and he hoped was, of a temporary nature. The resources of the country 
could not be so much reduced as to prevent the return of the prosperity it had 
heretofore enjoyed. He wished the subject to be viewed ia a more compre- 
hensive manner, Whoever considered the heavy burden of debt that weighed 
down the energy of the country, and the part she must be destined to play 
among the nations of the world in the wars in which, in all probability, she 
would be again engaged, must see how exceedingly desirable it was to extend, 
by all practicable means, the resources of the country, and to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity of peace to lighten the springs of our industry, and restore 
their elasticity. With regard to Ireland, it was evident that every thing 
should be done that was possible to promote the growth ef the manufactures 
which he trusted had commenced there. The friends of that country, who 
did not seek to serve it by that course, took a very limited, far from an en- 
lightened, view of her interests. Much might be dove, no doubt, by settling 

the religious differences that unhappily existed, but the mere removal of those 
dissensions would be no panacea for the ills of Ireland, which could be eradi- 
cated only by giving employment to the people. When habits of industry 
were formed, and began generally to take root, the most favourable hopes 
might be entertained for the deliverance of that country from the worst evils 
that oppressed it. After adverting to the mode in which the corn laws had 
ted to deprive our manufacturers of a large share of their foreign trade, 
the hon. Gentleman called the attention of the house to the increase that had 
taken place in our trade with India since the renewal of the charter of the 
East India Company in the year 1814. At that time the whole of the conti- 
nent of India, and the islands in the Indian Archipelago, were throwu open 
to the private trader. What had been the result? No man could have anti- 
cipated it. It was said that the only effect would be, to increase the dealing 
in a few articles of luxury, which would be paid for in bullion. Nobody sup- 
posed that the cotton trade was one that would benefit largely by this new 
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market. Yet, marvellous, indeed, this trade had increased to an extent the 
most extraordinary. The cotton trade had its origin in India. This country 
had borrowed its patterns and adopted its very names. The price of labour 
was here seven or eight times as much as in India, and we drew irom that 
country a portion of the raw material, which, when manufactured, we exported 
back to it. Yet, with all these disadvantages, we had established a beneficial 
and growing trade in cotton goods with India. (Hear, hear, hear.) The term 
calico was derived, according to Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, from Calicut, 
‘a town in India, where cotton goods were manufactured, and sometimes | 
stained with gay and beautiful colours.’ Calicos were now exported in great 
quantities from this country to that part of the world where they were origi- 
nally manufactured. It was, therefore, he contended, the duty of the house 
to give the fullest encouragement to the trade of India. (Hear, hear.) 


He lamented that he had not the official returns lower than the year 1824, 
But from those previous to that vear he could show that there had been a con- 
siderable increase of the trade with India since the opening in 1814. In the . 
first instance, he would state the exports from this country to India from the ; 
Parliamentary papers. The hon. Gentleman went through the returns of 
glass and earthenware, and hardware goods, but we were prevented, in conse- 
quence of a noise in the gallery, from hearing them distinctly. In woollen 
goods, the average value from 1801 to 1810, was 273,414/. ; from 1814 to 1822, 
it had increased to 376,399/. ; and during 1823 and 1824, the yearly’ value was ; 
952,061. In cotton goods, the increase was still more astonishing. From 1801 ‘ 
to 1810, the average was 55,4611 ; from 1814 to 1822, 568,358/. ; and during the 
two years 1828 and 1824, the average was 1,155,512/. He would next state the 
imports from India, and show their corresponding increase. First, as to indigo, 
the average quantity imported from 1801 to 1810, was 3,513,053lbs., and from 
1814 to 1822, 5,023,187lbs. In cotton wool, the average quantity from 1801 
to 1810, was 5896,365lbs. ; and from 1814 to 1822, 23,535,365lbs. _ In Bengal i 
silks the average was, from 1801 to 1810, 438,792lbs. ; and from 1814 to 1822, ; 
899,570lbs. In sugar, the average from 19801 to 1810, was 77,325lbs. ; from ’ 
1814 to 1822, 174.379lbs. ; and during the two years 1823 and 1824, the ave- 
rage was 244,658lbs. These returns manifested an equally great increase in 
the export trade as well as in the way of importation. No trade could be 
: more important than that we thus enjoyed with a population not less in num- 
: ber than eighty miilions. The extent to which it might be carried no 
) man could at present foresee. The prospect might literally be said to be 
boundless. 

He would next refer to the duties levied upon commodities imported from 
India. He believed that these duties were originally intended to be prohi- 
bitory. Let the house look at the amount of duties demanded upon East 
j India produce, as compared with the amount of duties demanded upon the 
produce of other parts of our colonies. On tumeric, for instance, the duty is 
seven pounds ; on East India rum, the duty is eleven shillings and sixpence a 
gallon; and on East India cotton, the duty demanded is six per cent. ad 
valorem; while cotton from the West Indies is actually admitted altogether 
free of duty. These, and such things as these, showed the utter indifference 
to the prosperity of our trade, to the advantage of our cotton manufactures, 
or to the welfare either of the mother country or the colonies, which charac- 
terised the whole system of our legislation with respect to our possessions in 
the East Indies. Such was the utter indifference to all the principles not only 
of sound commercial policy, but even of reason and justice, which the legis- 
lature showed in its regulations of the trade of these colonies. The whole 
system was most unfair and most unjust ; and if everthe people of India began 
to feel it as they ought ; if ever the vast population of our possessions in the 
: East came to feel their importance and the degree of injustice with which they 
a have been treated, the house might rest assured that the day of reckoning 
g " would then come, aud we should be made to suffer as we deserved for the 
)= : course we were pursuing. 
What was it lost to this country the colony of North America? Why pre- 
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cisely the same principle: you kept to yourselves all the advantages of their 
trade, and gave them none in return; and the consequence was, that they 
freed themselves, on the first opportunity, from the power which exercised 
over them its authority in a manner so utterly repugnant to all the principles 
of honour, justice, or policy. It was not enough for this country to say it 
had the power to do these things. It must show that the course of its policy 
was founded on something like justice, or expect that those who are subjected 
to its influence, will only continue to obey until an opportunity may present 
itself to oppose. Such a system was not only contrary to the principles of 
commerce and of justice, but even to that principle of reciprocity, which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) had advocated with so much ardour ; 
and which he, for one, felt delighted in saying with so much success. 

He would now turn to another part of the same subject, and beg the atten 
tion of the House to the amount of the imports and exports to those colonies. 
as the trade was at present carried on. In the year 1824, the total amount of 
the exports to the East Indies and China was 4,355,437/. In the year 1826, 
there was but little difference; the amount then was 4,394,380/. Now, he 
must take the liberty of begging them to attend to a most important subject, 
arising out of one of those exports; he alluded to the article of East India 
sugar—the dead weight, as it might be called, of what we were able to draw 
from the East Indies at this moment. He did not, therefore, take that article 
because it was the most important, but because it was that which might be 
the most increased. He was aware of the state in which the sugar trade was 
placed at this moment, and that there was much more than sufficient for the 
general consumption of the country ; but he did not consider that any reason 
why it could not be much increased. He was aware, too, that in such a state 
of things, when there was an excess of production beyond consumption, the 
price must be regulated, not by the monopoly at home, but the price which 
that sugar could procure in the market abroad. Granting that, however, he 
still contended that the price could be raised, and the consumption increased 
too, at home. There was annually imported, from the East Indies, a quantity 
of sugar, to the amount of 244 thousand hundred-weights, upon which there 
was paid the extra duty of 10s. a hundred. Now, he would admit that this 
sugar was not sold even at a profit at this moment, and yet he was prepared 
to show that the consumption might be still very much increased. He was 
aware that it might at first appear, from the price at present, and from the 
supply being so much greater than the demand, that an increase of quantity 
could bring no increase of consumption; but did the House take into its con- 
sideration the very great increase of demand for our manufactures, the great 
consequent increase of population and production, which must follow the 
opening of such a market for the produce of this country? It might, he ad- 
mitted, be asked, if the produce of sugar by the West India islands is so much 

ter than your demand, how can you make any increase of consumption? 
Ile took it, however, to be quite clear, that the people of this country did not 
consume any thing like what they might be able to take, if a new market was 
opened to our manufactures. 

Let the House reflect for a moment upon what was the amount of the quan- 
tity of sugar consumed by the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. In Eng- 
land, the average quantity consumed by each individual is, annually, according 
to the best calculation, about 334 pounds per head. In Ireland, the quantity 
consumed by each individual, is about six pounds per head. Now, he would 
ask, if Ireland became a manufacturing country by the opening of a market, 
and the encouragement of a trade with India, what was there to prevent her 
people from becoming consumers to the extent of twelve or even eighteen 
pounds ahead? In that way he was convinced that: the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man ought to look for the ultimate improvement and happiness of that coun- 
try—in that way he must look for the means of her prosperity and tranquil- 
lity. Let him, by opening the market of our extensive East India possessions, 

ive employment to her people, and encouragement to her manufactures ; and 
te would find Ireland, instead of being, as at present, a source of endless 
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alerm, and disquiet, and discontent, become to England and her possessions a 
mine of wealth and a tower of strength. There would be no occasion then for 
emigration committees to consider the best means of transplanting her people 
to other couutries.—Give but her manufactures encouragement by opening a 
market, and he would soon see, by its effect upon wages and labour, the people 
prosperous, and the nation tranquillised. He was told that, at present, a part 
of that country, Belfast and its vicinity, already showed the capability of the 
country to manufacture, and to take advantage of the benefits which flowed 
from it. He was told that the town of Belfast afforded a most pleasing con- 
trast ia its aspect to the general appearance of the other parts of Ireland. 
There manufactories had been established and worked to a great extent; and 
he understood that when the manufacturers of England were pressed too much 
in getting rid of work, they frequently sent quantities of yarn to Belfast, to be 
wove up, in order to supply their orders in proper time. Between India and 
Treland there were some strange features of similitude. Both countries were 
Oppressed by a redundancy of population. Both suffered from the low rate 
of wages ; and both were constantly placed in a state of alarm and agitation 
by their White Boys, and discontented and starving people. The evils of 
both were to be remedied in the same manner. Give them employment. Lay 
open a market to their several productions, and you at once strike at the root 
of the diseases under which they labour. It was by following up that prin- 
ciple of reciprocity with regard to our own colonies, which had already been 
recognised and acted upon with regard to foreigners, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would be enabled to relieve the miseries of Ireland and India, and 
promote the prosperity and security of the empire. 

His object at present was to move for the appointment of a Committee, be- 
fore which that information might be given under which the measures he 
wished were to be carried into execution. There was one subject, however, 
to which he must allude, although it was somewhat different from any to 
which he had yet drawn their attention—he meant the state of the free trade 
with India. He held inhis hand a letter addressed to the East India Company 
Directors from some persons engaged toa great extent in that trade, in which 
they complained of the very great impediments thrown in the way of their 
intercourse with those places to which they were permitted to trade. That 
Company derived some of their most considerable benefits from what was 
called the right of pre-emption. The Company had commercial residents at 
each of the ports and settlements where the free trade was carried on. Those 
residents made advances to the factors who purchased the productions of this 
country, and by that means contrived so to keep them in dependence as to 
confine the whote trade, or nearly the whole trade, to the ships of the Com- 
pany. This was one of the consequences arising from that junction of sove- 
reignty and trade of this Company—a junction which never ought to have 
taken place, and which never could be found, without exhibiting consequences 
prejudicial to the freedom and prosperity of commerce. The Indian Archi- 

lago was one of those places where the trade of this country could be most 
beneficially extended. ose islands abounded with al! the Oriental produc- 
tions most in request in this country. More than one-eighth part ofall the gold 
introduced into Europe was derived from them, in addition to great quantities 
of plate, diamonds, spices, and pearls. There, too, a vast proportion of the 
manufactures of this country found a market--greater, indeed, by many de- 

, than we were able to sell in any other place, if we excepted the Chinese 
territory. At this moment, unfortunately, there was but a very small portion 
of it open to the free trader ; but, he trusted, the time was not far distant when 
the abolition of this monopoly. which must expire in the year 1833, would 
enable the manufacturers and traders of the United Kingdom to derive the full 
and unrestricted benefit of the almost boundless prospect of commerce which 
these islands presented. The duties upon East Ingia sugar were 371. a 
ton ; but the,daties produced on that of the Archipelago were 64/. a ton ; or, 
in other words, the sugar of those Islands was totally prohibited, for the effect 
was nothing less: It was worth while, in considering the advantages we 
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might derive from a free trade with those islagds, to look at the evidetice 
given on the subject by Mr. Crawfurd, a gentleman whose accuracy of state- 
ment was as unquestioned as his means of information had been extensive. 
He says, in speaking of the possibility of extending our trade in that part of 
India, that it was now a very rare thing, indeed, to meet with any Javenese 
lady or person of any conditio.: in life except the lowest, who did not exhibit 
at least one article of British manufactured cotton in her dress ; and even the 
woollens of this country were beginning to be in request. In the year 1814, 
there were only one thousand pieces of cotton exported to the Archipelago ; 
while in the year 1818, from a reduction of the duty there were upwards of 
15,000 pieces, and the quantity likely to be very considerably increased. 
Such would be the benefit likely to arise from an opening of the trade, Give 
the people but a means of payment, and vou may dispose of the productions 
of this country to an almost unlimited extent. No man, he apprehended, 
would be so msane as to propose that no more than a certain quantity of our 
manufactures were to be exported, and yet the effect. by the continuance of 
the system of prohibition, was entirely the same. ( Hear.) 


Another subject to which he wished to direct the attention of a Committee, 
if he sueceeded in procuring its appointment, was the state of what are called 
the emporia for our India trade. ‘The emporium of Singapore he believed to 
have been established on sound commercial principles ; but at the same time 
he wished the state of that and other places to be submitted to the attention of 
a Committee, because he thought it would be found, that without some such 
places of traffic, the trade could not be beneficially carried on, The House 
might probably not be aware, that there were several productions of the East, 
in whieh the trade was wholly prohibited, unless in particular places, and 
under particular restrictions. ‘The trade in spiee, for instance, was locked up 
under one of the most extraordinary systems of monopoly the world ever saw, 
by the Dutch East IndiaCompany. ‘That Company, having got possession of 
all those islands in which the spices grow, and in which, indeed, they are indi- 
genous, resolved upon preserving their monopoly from all chance even of 
attack, by confining the production of particular spices to particular islands. 
For that purpose they selected the island of Amboyna as the place to grow 
cloves, and prevailed upon the chiefs or princes of the other neighbouring 
islands to root*up all the clove trees to be found in their possession. In the 
same manner they made the Banda Islands the place of growth for nutmegs, 
and sent yearly a fleet round the coasts of the whole islands in order to secure 
the execution of their orders and the perfection of their monopoly. It was 
true that this proceeding did them no good, and reduced the islands to a state 
of poverty—but they succeeded in fully securing the monopoly they desired. 
It was obvious, therefore, that without an emporium the trade could not be 
successful. The only trade which ever was beneficial in India, or which 
greatly recompensed those engaged in it, was the free trade of the English 
and the Dutch before the monopolies established by the India Companies of 
those nations. At that time a trade of immense extent and importance was 
carried on with all the islands, and even with China and Japan ; and it was 
only the fatal effects of the restrictive system which brought it to a termina- 
tion. It was the opinion of Mr. Crawfurd, that the free trade is the most 
beneficial, and that it can be carried on through the means of emporia 


alone. 
He hoped he might not be considered as trespassing too much upon the 
patience of the House, after it had heard him with so much indulgence, 
(hear, hear,) if he said a few words as to the trade now carried on with China 
through the means of the city of Canton, It was a very singular fact, that 
although all the purchases and sales of teas were made in Canton, there was 
not a leaf of the plant grown in that province, of which Canton is the capital. 
The black teas, itis well understood, were grown ina province three or four 
hundred miles from that city, and the green teas were broyght from another 
rovince, seven or eight hundred miles up the country. “The teas were 
brought to Canton by the means of inland navigation, andit might be perhaps 
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allowed that there was an increase of full 50 per cent. upon the cost of this 
transport. These provinces, however, from which the teas are taken, are 
maritime provinces, and it was proved that the articles of their produce could 
be conveyed by sea to an emporium, a distance not greater than they were 
now conveyed to Canton. Mr. Crawfurd, who makes these statements, argues 
with great truth and justice upon the benefits which must therefore accrue 
from such emporia, and upon the advantages which such a market must offer 
to the consumption, without restriction, of the manufactures and productions 
of this country. To details suchas these, continued the hon. Gentleman, the 
House must turn, when it is called upon to consider the propriety of dissolv- 
ing that monopoly, which has existence by law to the year 1833. With such 
information, collected by a Committee, must the House be provided, when it 
is required to determine upon the great question which will then be submitted 
to its consideration ; (hear, hear ;) and, therefore, if there was no better and 
Stronger reason, he would contend, that a Committee ought in good time to 
prepare that information, which will thus be necessary, in order to decide 
rightly and fairly between the East India Company and the public. For that 
decision, a thorough knowledge, by inquiry before a Committee, on the state 
and resources of the Indian Archipelago, was, he repeated, indispensably 
requisite, 

He had thus endeavoured to put the House in possession, within as small a 
compass as possible, of a general outline of the commercial advantages which 
must result to this country, from an extension of our trade with India; and 
proved, he hoped, enough to satisfy hon. Members, that a trade of boundless 
extent might be carried on, by a removal of restrictions under which our 
commerce at present labours. The policy had been too long pursued of 
endeavouring to derive wealth from India by means of revenue: far better 
would it be to seek to derive wealth by improving our commercial relations 
with India—by promoting those liberal institutions that create wealth—and 
by aiding her advancement by the application of those principles which we 
called into action in our intercourse with the other nations of the world. A 
change was called for by justice—it was rendered requisite by what was due 
to the interests of India, and it was demanded by a due regard to the promoe 
tion of the commercial connection between Great Britain and India, He 
would not further trespass on the attention of the House than to move, ‘ that 
a select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of the trade between 
Great Britain and India.’ 

Mr. Staney seconded the motion. He considered that the nature of the 
trade which had subsisted between this country and India, ever since our 
connection with that vast country, was of that restrictive character which 
denied to India the fair development of her resources, and the commercial 
advantages to which she was entitled. The hon. Member expressed some 
sentiments favourable to free trade, and concluded by hoping that the period 
would arrive when the seeds of freedom sown in India, as they had formerly 
been in America, by the hand of England, would—and at no distant day— 
bloom and flourish in the heart of Asia. (Hear.)* 





* We have not thought it necessary to offer a single remark on Mr. Whit- 
more’s speech, concurring, as we entirely do, in the accuracy of his state- 
ments, and the soundness of his views, which, as it will be seen hereafter, even 
the opponents of his motion do not impugn. But we think it right to say, that 
every man who has ever visited India, and at all exercised his powers of 
observation, must have come to the same conclusion as Mr. Slaney, as to the 
effects of our restrictive system in impeding the full development of the 
resources of that fine country. The concluding sentiment expressed by the 
non. Member, will, now that it has been uttered in the House of Commons, be 
repeated in every newspaper in India, and spread through every part of that 
country, so as to produce all the ‘ mischief,’ of which the enemies of free dis- 
eussion in that country pretend to be so much in dread. As the speech of a 
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Mr. Levesster gupported the motion, after a few observations, in the 
course of which he touched upon the danger of a non-consumption agreement 
among the people, which would force Covernneedl into the adoption of the 
measure. 

Mr. Husxrsson commenced by observing, that his hon, Friend (Mr. Whit- 
more) had formerly introduced this subject to the attention of the House, by 
a simple proposition for the equalization of the rate of duty on East and 
West India sugars. In this simple proposition, he (Mr. Huaskisson) eould 
not concur ; and if he concurred in the present, the hon. Member must pereeive 
that the object of his former proposition must be as effectually carried as if 
that proposition were agreed to. With respect to the threat of a non-con- 
sumptive agreement of West India produce, referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, (Mr. Leycester,) he could assure the hon. Member—and he spoke from 
experience—that non-consumptive agreements of the description alluded to, 
seldom or never met with the. suecess which was anticipated from them by 
those who enteré@ into them. Of the produce of British Plantation sugar in 
the West Indies last year, he could say that it had not been less than in any 
former year. Although it was well hora that there was great pressure felt 
in trade every where last year, the amount paid in as duty on British Planta- 
tion sugar imported into Great Britain, eovering drawbacks and certain other 
charges, was 5,500,000/., a greater sum than, since our connection with the 
West Indies, had been ever paid in one year. He admitted that it was the 
interest and duty of a commercial country like this, to endeavour to open new 
channels, and to afford increased facilities to those that were already open ; 
but it was its duty, likewise, in giving encouragement to individual enterprize 

and to new commercial speculation, to be cautious not to sanction any mea- 
sure which may endanger or destroy established interests and rising institu- 
tions, especially institutions of our own creation, connected with our interests, 
and specially intitled to our own protection. (1) (Hear, hear.) And here 





Member of the British Parliament, it may circulate freely throughout India, 
and be repeated by every newspaper in that country, without the slightest 
éensure or impediment ; but if the very same words were written in India by 
any English editor, and printed only in one paper of the country, an outery 
against their mischievous tendency would be raised from one end of our pos- 
sessions to the other—the Editor would be probably banished without a trial 
for daring to breathe such a hope—and the Paper would, perhaps, be sup- 
pressed for ever, for having contained such a dangerous and unpardonable 
sentiment !. Can any thing be more strongly marked with stupidity and folly, 
to say nothing of its injustice, than such an absurdity as this? ; 

Or) The argument founded on the largeness of the revenue from the duty 
on West India sugar, is worthless, unless it could be shown that the same 
revenue could not be raised from East India sugar, if the former were less, 
and the latter more encouraged ; or, in other words, if they were put on a 
footing of perfect equality. But no such apprehensions of inferior revenue 
can possibly be entertained. And as to the duty of not destroying existing 
interests and rising institutions, by encouraging new interests, and ather 
institutions, it is equally worthless; for this duty, rigidly observed, would 
have prevented the use of steam vessels, because their growth must injure the 
existing interests of every owner of sailing ships; and prevented the emanci- 

tion of the serfs, because the institutions of society, which made both their 
ives and labour the property of the barons, would be broken down by their 
attainment of freedom, though these institutions were as much of ‘ our own 
creation’ as any subsequent ones, and thought, no doubt, by the nobles of 
those days, as much entitled to ‘protection. as the navigation laws are 
deemed by the shipping interests of the present day. This cry of alarm at 
the injury which existing interest in imperfect things must sustain from every 
innovation of improvement, by introducing more perfect substitutes, is one 
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he would make a gratifying remark in repty to what'had been said-as’to the 
jow wages of the manufacturing classes. He was happy to state, that after 
suffering great and long privations, which they bore with exemplary patience 
—-He spoke of Manchester and the extensive manufacturing district about it 
there was an increased demand at present, which enabled the master-manufac- 
turers to give better wages, and to a greater number of workmen to obtain 
employment. (Loud cries qf Hear, hear.) So much for the present pros- 
pect of increasing improvement in those parts of the country in which distress 
had been mostly felt. (2) (Hear, hear, hear.) But to proceed to the argu- 
ment so strongly urged, as to the application of principles of free trade, and 
the extension of commercial intercourse: In these principles, he believed:it 
was not necessary that he should now inform his hon. Friend, the House, and 
the country, that as far as they could be made beneficially applicable, he 
concurred in the application of them; but it would be readily allowed, that 
all great and extensive changes were attended with great difficulty, and should 
be proceeded in with circumspection, and a due regard t@ other general 
interests, already widely established; and that, therefore, whatever new 
measures or new systems were introduced, they should be regulated in such 
a manner, as that in endeavouring to effect improvements for some, no sacrifice 
of essential import should be required from others. (3) Now, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Whitmore) had said that the East Indies were rich in every kind of 
produce that prospered under a tropical climate.—Granted. He admitted the 
capabilities of the climate; but he wished, for the better understanding of 
this subject, to call the attention of the House to the attitude ia which we 





of the most contemptible of all the list of fallacies by which mankind are 
deluded, and utterly unworthy of such a man as Mr. Huskisson to encourage 
or adopt. 

(2) This is another ingenious, but still a mischievous mode of turning off 
attention from the main question at issue, and turning the applause for parti- 
cular statements, gratifying in themselves, but not material to the question 
in debate, into symptoms of approbation towards the geveral arguments 
used. If the distressed manufacturers enjoyed a temporary relief, this should 
not delay inquiry into what might afford them permanent support ; because 
the great object of legislation should be, not to patch up, by expedients, tem- 
porary evils, but to pursue a course which would prevent the ecewrrence of 
these evils, which is surely much better than letting them first happen and 
then seeking for a remedy. 

(3) This is a mere repetition of fallacy the first, already exposed. This 
balance of interests is impossible. An increased sale of English muslins must 
diminish the sale of those of Indian manufacture ; and a reduction on the duty of 
£astIndia sugar must lessen the sale of West Indian produce. All that legisla- 
tors should do in such cases is to leave competitioneatirely free, and let every 
one injure his neighbour to the utmost possible extent, when this is done by 
producing a better and a cheaper article than any now in use ; for this, however 
injurious te rival individuals, must be beneficial to the community, by adding 
to the general stock of human enjoyment, and bringing it more and more 
within the reach of mankind. That this is the universal opinion, and uni- 
versal practice, too, is sufficiently proved by the fact, that wherever men can 
leave a shop, where what they need is either of bad quality or high price, and 
go to another where the same things are to be had of good quality and at a 
low price, no one thinks it unjust to inflict the injury to ‘ existing interests,’ 
which is necessarily created by such a transfer of their custom; but if Mr. 
Huskisson’s doctrines be worth any thing, they would go the length of teach- 
ing, that whea a man changed his. bad butcher, or his bad baker, for better 
ones, he ought to take care that by encouraging men who sold good and cheap 
beef and bread, he did ‘no injury of essential import’ to those who so sold 
bad and dear. provisions; sucha doctrine, is manifestly absurd, as well as 
unjust, and quite unworthy of a senator to utter. 
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stood towards the West Indies, and to the circumstances under which trade 
was first opened between India and Great Britain. When it first opened, it 
opened under a strict monopoly of a company of merchants. We then re- 
eeived from them, under this monopoly, silk and cotton, (the raw material,) 
for which we exchanged the precious metals, which we obtained by the dis- 
a of our manufactured goods in other parts of the world. ‘This was the 
-limited course of commerce that had commenced, and was long continued. 
Meanwhile, in another part of our dominions, the West Indies, and long be- 
fore, great wealth had been acquired and accumulated, large interests had 
been united, and British property to a large amount had been vested. It was 
our duty to attend to rent secure those interests. (4) The East India trade 
continued, since its commencement, under the same restraints, until the 
expiration of the East India Charter. In 1814 it was renewed, and then new 
encduragements were given to individual enterprise, and new means opened 
to the accumulation of wealth and the exercise of skill. In the situation 
which he (Mry Huskisson) unworthily filled, he and those who co-operated 
with him had taken every opportunity of giving facilities, and offering every 
suggestion, that might advance and improve that trade; (5) and he knew that 
it continued greatly to improve and increase. It would, he had no doubt, so 
continue to prosper. Many encouragements, into the detail of which he need 
not enter, were held out to it; but in all these encouragements and regula- 
tions, the House should be cautious not to proceed in their relaxations to such 
an extent as would create just alarm in the minds of West India pro- 
prietors, to whose interests they were strongly bound, but rather seek to 
reconcile those interests with those of the East Indies, by satisfying them 
that they may be both augmented and maintained, without unduly interfering 
or clashing with each other. (6) 





(4) Not if these interests were injurious to the commonweal. There are 
rsons in London, who have vested their property in gambling saloons, in 

rothels, in flash-houses, and in other modes of gain not more reputable. They 
might ask to be let alone, to make their money in their own way, and without 
taxes, licenses, or restraints. But they would hardly have the impudence 
to ask for ‘ protection’ in the sense in which this is given to property vested 
in the slave colonies in the West Indies. If, for instance, the law of England 
was, that every man might go to the flash-house and brothel free, but that he 
must have a Government permission before he could enter the tavern where 
no gambling or other immorality existed ; or, if the produce in the gambling- 
house were admitted to be freely enjoyed, while a tax of 50 per cent. was 
placed on the produce of the respectable innkeeper, it would be deemed an 
encouragement of vice, and a crying injustice. It is just so with the opposite 
modes of conduct pursued by the English Government towards the East and 
West Indies. In the latter, the sugar is raised by the sweat of slavery, which the 
Parliament, in their virtuous indignation, profess to denounce and abhor, and 
they impose on it a tax of 27 per cent. to prove their sincerity, In the former, 
it is produced by freelahour, which the sdme Parliament profess their wish to 
encourage and reward; but they impose a burden on it of 37 per cent., or 10 
per cent. more than on the other; by which the slave-raised sugar is sold to 
such an extent, as to afford all its growers handsome remuneration, and the 
free-raised sugar is nearly kept out of the market! These are facts which can- 
not be controverted, and they speak more loudly than all Mr. Huskisson’s 

fessions. 

(5) And yet, under the present Government of India, a proclamation has 
been issued, ordering the seizure and apprehension of all Europeans found 
guilty of the sin of trading in the interior of India, ten miles from the capital, 
without specific permission from the Governor-General so to do ; and neither 
Mr. Huskisson, nor any of his colleagues, have offered a remark on it in Par- 
liament, or taken any public step towards its repeal ! 

(6) This will be a vain and delusive hope. These opposing interests are 
just as irreconcileable as the increased intelligence and religious education of 
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Tt was his opinion, that the equalization of the rate of duties on sugar 
would not be the great advantage that he seemed to contemplate from it. 
He would offer a few remarks upon this part of the subject, as the hon. 
Mientleman seemed to lay particular stress upon it. The British plantations 
#rew fifty or sixty thousand hogsheads of sugar more. than there was to be 
found consumption for in this country ; now this must find vent in foreigu 
markets. And it was admissible for Kast India sugar to find a vent in these 
markets, as the sugar of any other country. If the East India sugar were se 
grievously taxed, and if it could be manufactured at a so much cheaper rate 
than British plantation sugar, why did it not enter the competition that was 
open to them at any of the foreign markets? | A vessel might sail from Cal- 
cutta, or from aay port of the East Indies, and enter into competition at Ham- 
burgh or Dantzic, or ahy other European port, with the sugar of Cuba or 
Brazil, or any other country ; and if this superior cheapness was possessed in 
the manufacture, why was it not found to be preferred abroad to the sugar of 
every other country? Either, then,-on this account, or ow account of some 
accompanying and necessary increase of freightage, that would balance the 
cheapness of manufacture; or again, unless they could convey the sugar so 
as to use it as ballast for their ships in conveyance, which would require a 
corresponding but improbable increase of consumption, he apprehended that 
the advantages derivable to the East Indies from equalization of duties would 
be by no means so great as they had been described by some hon. Geatle- 
men. (7) Although he did not anticipate such important results from the 
proposed equalization of sugars, yet he was ready to admit that there were 
many points and topics touched upon by his hon. Friend which required 
attention, and which he assured him had engaged much of his time ; some 
difficulties had recently been removed ; some facilities had been recently 
afforded ; the removal and the granting of more were under consideration ; 
and he thought the result would be more satisfactory if they were left in the 
course in which they now were, than if they were placed under the direction 
of such a Committee as his how. Friend moved for. Many alterations in other 


respects, relating to trade, which the country approved of, were introduced 
without such a Committee. (8) (lear, hear, hear.) 





slaves, and their willing endurance of slavery—or as the monopoly of the 
East India Company and the free trade of England ; and if there are any who 
cautiously wait, under a belief that such opposites can be made to unite or har- 
monize with each other, they may exercise their caution long enough. But, 
to those who wish to enjoy the reputation of good intentions, and yet desire 
to maintain the existing state of things, this fallacy, of ‘ caution not to create 
alarm by innovation,’ is a very useful, and, unfortunately, a very powerful 
engine. 

(7) This is the fallacy of ‘ begging the question." The sugar is wanted 
here in England, in return for British manufactures. It is not carried to 
Hamburgh or Dantzic,—first, because of the more limited means of purchase 
in those countries,—and next, because these are not the marts for the com- 
modities wanted in exchange. Sugar is an article of which every family in 
England would make greater consumption than at present, if its price were 
much less. If there were no extra duties on its importation, that consumption 
would be sufficiently great to admit of ships bringing it as ballast or dead 
weight. But, if Mr. Huskisson really believed that the advantages of equa 
lized duties were overrated, this might have been easily proved by a Com- 
mittee, and thereforé he ought to have supported the motion for going into 
the inquiry. If he did of believe the arguments he advanced to be capable 
of proof, by fagts adduced before a Committee, his motive for oppositig it is 
then intelligible ; but in what‘a predicament does this place his public virtue 
and sincerity ? 

(8) But many more would, no doubt, be introduced with a Committee. 
This is a mixture, in nearly equal proportions, of the ‘ Self Trumpeter « 
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One topics he would mention, in which such changes as he alluded to might 
be made ficially for the trade of India—it was that which related to the 
difference ef duty between the raw material of silk and cotton imported from 
the Bast Indies and other countries. This was a subject which required re- 
consideration, and one in which the trade of India laboured under a disadvan- 
tage. He would propose, that these articles should be subjected to the same 
duty as similar articles imported from all other netions.—(Hear.) The 
knowledge and information best calculated to effect these alterations with 
advantage, were to be procured more easily through the official means of 
intelligence which he possessed, perhaps, rather than through the Committee 

roposed by the hon. Member, \ ) ‘The changes which it was expedient to 
pgulaes into the principles of our trade with India, were changes which 
circumstances rendered necessary. Circumstances must always enter into the 
consideration of every Legislature. By circumstances their determination 
must be in every instance influenced. The relative circumstances of this 
country and of India, commercially considered, had undergone a most mate- 
rial alteration, Instead of being a country importing manufactures exten- 
sively from that part of the world, we had become a country exporting exten- 
sively to it. In that part of the hon, Gentleman’s speech which related to the 
making of free ports in India, there was much in which he entirely concurred. 
But he begged to state, and it was witha ae of great personal satisfaction 
that he did so, that he had done all that he could to place the ports of Singa- 
pore, Penang, and Malacca, on the most perfect footing of free ports. In 
those places there did not at present exist any charge, nor any obstacle to 
ect freedom of trade, It was infinitely better to look to the future for 
financial benefits to be derived from those sources, than to trust to the in- 
creased revenue which the growth of their prosperity would necessarily occa- 
sion, and of seeking for a trifling temporary advantage by the imposition of 
duties which, however small, might have the effect of driving away commerce 
altogether.—(Hear, hear.) The effect of the system which had been intro- 
duced, as far as it could at present be judged of, was most satisfactory ; and 
what might be its ultimate results upon the trade with China, and with the 
immense population in other parts of the Indian seas, no one could anticipate. 
For his own part, he confessed that he was exceedingly sanguine upon the 
subject ; and that he looked forward to the most extensive commercial inter- 
course, under the British flag, between the western parts of America and the 





Fallacy,’ * the ‘ Procrastinator’s Argument,’ + andthe ‘ Noncausa pro caus,’ 
or ‘ Cause and Obstacle confounded.’t{ The praise of what had been done 
‘would have come with a better grace from another quarter, or by a statement 
of the cases in which facilities have been increased: and the value of what 
was intended to be done, would have been best seen by an explicit declara- 
tion of its nature and extent. As to the assumption that things had better be 
left in the course they now were. than placed in the hands of a Committee, 
that is a question of which the House was to judge ; but on which Mr, Hus- 
kisson, from his very situation, was the last man that should have pronounced 
an opinion ; for it was in truth saying—as Mr. Wynn said before, on the Bar- 
rackpore debate,—‘ This is a matter intrusted to my care; it had better be 
eft. to me to manage than be*submitted to any Committee, for I can do it 
than they ; therefore, instead of inquiring as to whether I perform my 
duty efficiently, you had better take my assertion that I do, as quite conclu- 
sive, and give yourselves no further trouble in the matter!’ This is official 
modesty. In an individual it would be called impudence. 
(84) But the Commitiee would have all the official means of intelligence, 
as well as every other accessible source, entirely at their command, because 
can order the production of any information which the minister, of 
public officers, can procure or may possess. 





* * Bentham,’ p. 120, + Ibid. p. 198. t Ibid. p. 328, 
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eastern parts of Asia. It was the duty of the British Government to prepare 
the ground, to lay the highway, for such an intercourse ; and he could assure 
the hon. Member for Bridgenorth, that it was a duty of which his Majesty's 
present Government never for a moment lost sight. (9) (Hear, hear.) 

The only suggestion which he wished to throw out to the hon. Geutlemian 
was the expediency of postponing an inquiry into this subject until the result 
of the experiments which were at present trying had more distinctly mani- 
fested themselves. He had not the. slightest inclination to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of eventual inquiry ; on the contrary, he was solicitous 
that it might take place ; but it certainly appeared to him that it was desirable 
to defer it until the success of the measures which had already been adopted, 
and the expediency of extending them, should be more fully ascertained. An 
investigation of the whole of this large and important question at some future 
period would, he was convinced, be at once more “yore ig to the house, 
and more advantageous to the general interests of the state. It was not that 
he differed from the hon. Gentleman on any of the principles which he had 
advanced. So far from that, as was well known, he was a warm advocate for 
the application of those principles as extensively and as promptly as they 
could be applied, consistently wtih what was due to existing interests; but 
it was because he was persuaded that the present was not the fittest moment 
for the inquiry, and that at a future period, when they were in possession of 
the result of what was now going on, they would proceed to that inquiry, 
with a much greater probability of an advantageous issue. (10) The appoint 
ment of a committee at present might create alarm, and excile exasperation 





(9) This, again, is mere self-laudatory assertion. Let the Committee be 
granted, and this could be shown, when; if the report of a collective body 
admitted this, it would become good authority ; but as asserted by a func- 
tionary of himself, and without collateral evidence, it is a mere diversion. 

(10) Here is a union of the ‘ Procrastinator’s Argument,’ and the ‘ Snail’s 
pace Argument.’ * ‘ Wait a little, this is not the time.’ ‘ One thing ata 
time! Not too fast! Slow and sure!’ On this subject we cannot refrain 
from quoting Mr. Bentham’s words, so prophetically appropriate are they to 
the present occasion. He says, ‘ This is the sort of argument or observation 
* which we so often see employed by those who, being in wish and endeavour 
* hostile to a measure, are afraid or ashamed of being seen to be so. They 
‘ pretend, perhaps, to approve of the measure; they only differ as to the 
‘ proper time of bringing it forward; but it may be matter of question 
* whether, in any one instance, this observation was ever applied to a measure 
* by a man whose wish it was not that it should be excluded for ever. A 
* serious refutation would be ill bestowed upon so frivolous a pretence. 
* Which is the-properest day to remove a nuisance? Answer, The very first 
* day that a man can be found to propose a removal of it: and whosoever 
* opposes the removal of it on that day, will, if he dare, oppose the removal 
* of it on every other.” The venerable author closes his masterly chapter on 
the Fallacies of Delay, by a collation of the numerous phrases used to effect 
this generally dishonest purpose. As, for example:—‘ Importance of the 
* business,—extreme difficulty of the question,—danger of innovation,—need 
*of caution and circumspection,—impossibility of foreseeing all conse- 
* quences,—danger of precipitation,—this is not the time,—people well 
‘ satisfied,—no mischief yet happened,—stay till the apprehended evil has 
‘taken place. Such is the prattle with which the magpie in office, who must 
* have something to say upon every subject, amuses his auditors, as a suece- 
* daneum to thought.’ But the reader who desires to’see a perfect picture of 
official fallacies and delusions, should examine the original, which is a mine 
of wealth hitherto almost unworked. ‘ 





* Bentham, p. 198201. 
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at a moment when he was most anxious to show the parties who were inter- 
ested that the alarm was unfounded, and the exasperation uncalled for. (11) 
However reluctlantly, therefore, he was compelled to object to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s motion, 


There was only one point on which he differed in opinion from the hon. 
Gentleman, and that was with respect to his recommendation to throw open to 
Ireland the trade with India. The hon. Gentleman seemed to consider that 
that would have the effect of increasing the manufacturing industry of Ireland. 
He (Mr. H.) was at a loss to see how that effect could be so produced. The 
probability of the increase of manufactures in Ireland must depend materially 
and principally on the protection experienced by property in that country, 
aad the advantages thereby secured to those whose interests were connected 
with manufacturing prosperity. He was happy to say that manufactures had 
begun in Ireland. He sincerely trusted that they would increase. Many 
circumstances induced him to believe that they would do so;. but he did not 
believe that any alteration of thel aw for regulating the duty on sugar (rather, 
as he thought, indiscreetly suggested), would have the effect of affording 
employment to the population of Lreland—an object which depended on very 
different circumstances. (12) 

He would not take up any more of the time of thehouse. He had sketched 
an outline of what appeared to him to be some of the most important con- 
siderations in this most important subject. He hoped he had shown that he 
did not eatertain the slightest wish to interfere with the progress of improve- 
ment, or to prevent the extension of sound commercial principles; (13) but 
he repeated his conviction, that those objects would best be ‘attained by ab- 
staining at present from an inquiry which would be more beneficial at a future 
period. The time must come when the subject would be more ripe for con- 
sideration, and wheu it would be imperative to enter into a full investigation 





(11) But it must be evident, that a Committee to inquire, could only ex- 
asperate those who thought the inquiry would prove them to be in the 
wrong, and bring truths to light inimical to their interests. If, however, 
as Mr.-Huskisson has all along pretended, the system is now upon the best 
footing, and as much good is done to all parties as is practicable, a Com- 
mittee, before which this should be proved, would tend to calm, and not ex- 
asperate, and therefore it should have been granted. Ifhe feared the result, 
what faith can be put in his statements 2? 

(12) These circumstances should have been stated ; for no credit is due to 
a naked assertion like this, coming from the greatest man that ever lived, un- 
accompanied by explanation. The House and the Country want from the 
speaker the grounds of his belief as well as its profession, for if these 
grounds are weak, the belief is worth nothing, and if strong, they would con- 
vince others as well as the speaker ; on every account, therefore, they should 
not be withheld. 4 ‘ 

(18) On the contrary, the very objection to grant the Committee moved 
for, was a direct interference with Inquiry and Investigation, which are the 
necessary pioneers of improvement; for if it be forbidden to discover and 
point out what is wrong, how are men to know what is improvement, or how 
wrong can be displaced by right? The way to extend sound commercial 
principles is not by burying them in official bosoms, but by submitting them, 
and the acts proceeding from them, to the test of the most rigid examination 
by others ; and he who refuses to do this, does interrupt the progress of im- 
provement and of sound commercial principles. That man, in this instance 
at least, is Mr. Huskisson ; and we say so with regret and pain, because we 
had always regarded him as one of the most candid and liberal men in the Se- 
nate. But though he may shut his eyes to facts and consequences, we can- 
not: we therefore speak as plainly of him now, as we wish all men would do 
enevery other occasion, 
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of all the circumstances connected with it. The right hon. Gentleman sat 
down amidst loud and general cheers. 

Lord Mitton expressed his entire satisfaction at what had faller from the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had felt exceedingly anxious to support his right 
hon. friend’s motion ; and if the President of the Board of Trae had opposed 
it, he (Lord Milton) should have felt himself bound to support it. After the 
fair and candid manner, however, in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
treated the subject, he really thought that a postponement of the inquiry 
would be more conducive to the object which his hon. friend’ had in view, 
than its immediate adoption ; as he entirely agreed with the right hon. Gent., 
that a premature consideration of the question might exasperate conflicting in- 
terests, and confirm prejudices which every well-wisher to his country would 
desire to see weakened rather than strengthened. 

Mr. Puiures had the satisfaction to state that the manufactures of Lancashire 
were greatly increasing inactivity. (Hear, hear, hear.) In confirmation of this 
statement, the hon. Gentleman read extracts from two letters which he had 
recently received on the subject. The first was dated on the Sth of May, and 
was from a very intelligent and active individual, who said that the calico- 
printers in Lancashire were doing more than they ever did ; that of some de- 
scriptions of cloth three times as much could be sold as the manufacturers 
were able to make ; that some of the master manufacturers were very desirous 
to take on an additional set of workmen ; that at Blackburn and other places 
there had been an advance of wages ; that many articles were sent off the mo- 
ment they were out of the loom, &c. The second letter was dated the 12th 
of May, and stated that there appeared to be a considerable revival of trade 
within the last fortnight ; that every body who chose it might be employed ; 
that weaving-wages were greatly advanced, &c. (Hear, hear, hear.) Al- 
though this revival of our manufactures had been tardy, he had always thought 
that it was certain. He had never indulged that despondency on the subject 
which seemed to have seized so many persons. In fact, although he would 
not enter into that topic at the present moment, it appeared to him that the 
causes which had so long depressed our commerce and manufactures might be 
easily traced and described. 

There was one object to which a greater importance than it deserved seemed 
to him to be attached ; and that was, the lowering of the duties on East India 
sugar. The effect of such a measure would be comparatively trifling, with 
reference both to the East and West Indies, and to Ireland. With regard to 
the trade to India, it was a subject on which he felt great interest. He recol- 
lected the time when he had anticipated many events connected with that trade 
which had since come to pass. He recollected anticipating that cotton yarn 
would be sent from this country to the East Indies—the cotton of which it 
was spun having previously been brought from the East Indies to this coun- 
try—and manufactured by the Native Indians. He recollected anticipating 
that even cotton piece-goods would be sent from this country to the East 
Indies, At that period he had been treated as an enthusiast and a visionary. 
What had since occurred, however, had proved the justness of his anticipa- 
tions; and had proved the advantages consequent on an adherence to the 
principles of free trade. (14) He firmly believed that the exports from this 





(14) This is the common history of almost all improvements—free trade— 
gas-lights—steam navigation—any thing, in short, that is nem, is at first de- 
nounced as innovation ; but the wonder is,—after so many centuries of ex- 
perience, that every old thing must have been once new, and inits time an 
innovation on some pre-existing mode,—that we should still cling to the old 
as if they never had been new, and still reject the new, as if they never would 
be old. The anticipations of Mr. Phillips had been realized—so, no doubt, 
will those of Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Slaney, whatever Mr, Hyskisson may say 
as to the over-rating advantages yot yet realized. 
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country to India would be much greater than they were, if the East India 
Company could be persuaded to divest itself of the jealousy which it euter- 
tained on the subject. He was persuaded that great advantages would result 
to the empire generally, were the Company to pursue a more liberal policy. 
If, instead of deterring, they would encourage his Majesty’s subjects to go 
and settle in India, they would at the same time increase their own revenue, 
and materially contribute to the improvement and extension of commerce. (15) 
He had heard of persons who were very anxious to send out persons to super- 
intend the cultivation of cotton, and to take other measures calculated to be 
beneficial to commerce ; but so many obstacles were thrown in their way by 
the Company, that they were obliged to abandon their plans in despair. (16) 
He was really much surprised to hear any hon. Member say, that by the com- 
mercial policy which had lately been pursued in this country, they were cut- 
ting down the interests of the land-owner. It was quite the contrary ; for 
whatever was calculated to increase the prosperity of the empire, must be 
also calculated to increase the prosperity of all the classes of which the po- 
pulation of the empire was composed. With respect to his hon. Friend’s 
motion, although he perfectly concurred with him in opinion, he thought it 
might be desirable not to press it at the present moment, but to wait until 
the object in view could be obtained under circumstances of much greater 
advantage. 

Sir C. Forves thanked the right hon. the President of the Board of Trade, 
for the able, fair, and candid exposition which he had made of his opinions ; 
and cofigratulated the country and India on the unusual attention which such 
a question had experienced in the House of Commons. (164) 

Mr. Sykes said, that although he was quite satisfied with the tone of the 
President of the Board of Trade’s speech, and perfectly coincided with him 
in his general commercial principles, he was anxious that some measures 


should be adopted with as little delay as possible, for the purposes ofimprov- . 
img and extending the trade with India. He had not heard a single reason - 


which to him appeared cogent for continuing the duties on East India sugar. 
He could not see any opening so likely to be advantageous to the shipping 
interest as the encouragement of trade with the East Indies. If the duty were 
taken off East India sugar, a larger quantity of sugar would necessarily be 
imported into this country, which, added to the distance from which it would 
be brought, must greatly increase the amount of tonnage that would be em- 





(15) So must all reflecting men think and believe, who have not, like the 
India Company, an opposing interest to maintain. Neither Mr. Huskisson nor 
Mr. Wynn have, however, taken any one step to facilitate the settlement of 
Englishmen in India, though, according to their joint authority,‘ the interests 
of that country are never lost sight of for a moment.’ Either then they 
must be too dull to perceive its advantages to the empire (which is hardly 
possible), or they must want the courage and virtue to attempt it; for if any 
proposition to this effect were to emanate from them, it would be almost cer- 
tain of success. : 

(16) Is not this simple fact sufficient ground for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry ? 

(163) This is fairly a subject of congratulation; and it is but justice to 
Sir les Forbes, to state, that his constant attendance and support to all 
measures which he conscientiously believes to be for the welfare of India, 
has had its full share in contributing to this increasing interest through the 
eountry on the subject. The introduction into the House of half a dozen 
more such members, to watch over the important interests of that distant and 
unrepresented country, would be one of the surest modes of rivetting public 
attention to questions connected with its government and commerce, and do 
= good for India than has ever yet been done by single and divided 
efforts. 
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ployed. It was principally on that ground that he was disposed to press the 
speedy consideration of this important subject. He did not see any way in 
which the shipping interest could be relieved from their present depression, 
except by increasing the commerce of the country ; and he did not see any 
way by which the commerce of the country could be so effectually increased 
as by opening and cultivating the trade with the East Indies. (17) 

Mr. Ross observed, that how far it might be proper to continue these pro- 
tecting duties in favour of the West India Colonies, he would not undertake 
to say; but he thought that the best mode would be for the hon. Member to 
withdraw his motion for the present, and leaye the matter to his Majesty's 
Government. (18) 

Mr, W. Situ said, whether his Hon. Friend chose to withdraw his motion 
or not, he could not help observing that the argument, that the reduction of 
the duties on East India sugars would do no harm to the West India sugar 
growers, was one which cut its own throat; for, if that was the case, why 
retain the duty on the East India sugars, or why call for an inquiry? This 
was a proof that the argument wes not confided in, even by those who used 
it, or, at least, that they laboured under a very great delusion on the subject. 
If the argument, however, was good for any thing, and if the West India sugar 
growers would really not be injured by the reduction of the duty on Kast 
India sugars, then let the people of England, at least, have that satisfaction 
which they craved by 500 petitions.(19) The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
said, that it would be much more convenient to enter upon the full discussion 
of the subject at another period ; and he could not help remarking, that in this 
way the matter might be postponed for seven or eight, or, at least, five or six 
years, till the East India Company came again for a renewal of their charter. 
He would say that such a postponement would bea great disadvantage indeed, 
and he could not see why the matter should be so long delayed. (20) An hon. 





(17) The mercantile, the manufacturing, the shipping, and the national 
interests, would all be largely benefited by the extension of our trade 
with India, to say nothing ef the commerce, and increase of happiness 
to the people of India themselves. In the scale against all these, is set 
the limited interests of three thousand individuals composing the East India 
Company ; and they are weighty enough to turn the balance! And this, 
in the free and enlightened country of Great Britain, and in the blaze 
of knowledge which distinguishes the 19th century! Out upon the use of 
such undeserved and delusive epithets! Let us show by our acts that we are 
as enlightened as we pretend, and then we may cry up the march of intellect 
and the meridian blaze of freedom and civilization. But we have yet much 
to do before this will be accomplished. 

(18) Mr. Ross, is we believe a young Member of the House, and an ex- 
pectant attendant on the Board of Control. He was therefore a very appro- 
priate echoer of Mr. Huskisson’s ‘ Fallacy of Delay.’ The ministers and 
their adherents generally think that all motions except those made by them- 
selves should be withdrawn, and ,matters left to the management of his 
Majesty’s Government. ‘There is nothing new, therefore, in Mr. Ross’s 
suggestion. 

(19) Mr. Smith’s position is irrefragable. But what is one unanswerable 
argument or five hundred unanswered petitions, compared with the naked 
assertions and thread-bare fallacies of a Minister of state? Absolutely 
nothing ! 

(20) No reason had been ever attempted to be given for the delay, except 
that it was not the fittest time, and that it would be better to postpone the 
inquiry than go into it, And yet, miserable as such a subterfuge was, what 
must be thought of the intellect or the independence of that House, upon 
which it operates as a sufficient reason for its cheering the President of the 
Board of Trade, and supporting him in his opposition to the inquiry desired. 
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Gentleman had talked of the five millions sterling of tevenue, which the 
country derived from the West India sugars ; but why should not sugar pay 
the same revenue when brought from any other quarter? He did not feel it 
necessary to say any more at present, as it was probable that his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his motion. But he had heard the name of the Mauritius 
mentioned ; and, with respect to that island, it was worthy of remark, that 
since we had got possession of it, the supplies of sugar from that quarter had 
increased seven-fold ; and the reason of this, he was informed, was, that the 
sugar was raised by slaves newly imported ; and his firm conviction now was, 
that the cultivation was or had been lately so carried on. When we took 
possession of it, the exportation of sugar was from two to three millions of 
pounds ; in the last year it was no less than twenty-three or twenty-four mil- 
lions of pounds. He believed that this was owing to a clandestine importa- 
tion ‘of slaves; and by allowing that importation we had done much more in- 
jury to our own islands, than would be done them by this equalisation of duty. 
The production of sugar in the East Indies would not be much advanced by 
sucha measure all at once. ‘The process would be slow, and the only way in 
which the sudden advance of the cultivation of sugar, in the Mauritius, could 
be accounted for, was by presuming that a great number of slaves had been 
clandestinely imported. Atleast he could not help thinking that the cireum- 
stance must have been owing to such a fraudulent importation. If his hon. 
Friend should think it proper to withdraw his motion, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would follow up the views which he seemed disposed to adopt 
with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Bernat recalled to the recollection of the hon. Member for Norwich 
(Mr. Smith), that he did not vote with the minority which opposed the exemp- 
tion of the Mauritius from the protecting duty; and he rather thought that 
his hon. Friend evineed rather a prejudiced feeling against the West Indies. 
He denied that the West India slave population decreased in proportion to 
the increase of the cultivation of sugar; aud he had expected more candour 
from his hon. Friend, than that which appeared in encouraging the clamour 
out of doors against the West India body. The interest of the West Indies 
was a subject not to be trifled with. 

Sir Ronert Farqunar contended that it was most unjust torun down the 
character of the Mauritius, He denied that the great increase of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in that quarter was owing to the importation of slaves ; and still 
maintained, that since it had come into our possession, the slave trade there 
had been abolished. He had declared, in 1826, that the slave trade had been 
abolished at the Mauritius, and he now made the same declaration in 1827. 
No slave vessels had for many years come to the island, except one in 1820, 
which had been driven in, and destroyed by one of his Majesty’s cruisers ; 
and in this he was confirmed by Sir Lowrie Cole, who had stated, that not a 
single instance of the slave trade had occurred during his adminstration of 
the island. 

Mr. W. Smith explained. 

Mr. Buxton said, that he would prove that the slave trade had been car- 
ried on to a most enormous extent in the Mauritius, under the administration 
of the hon. Baronet ; but he had not said, nor did he new say, that the slave 
trade prevailed in the Mauritius at the present moment. He had always ex- 
cepted the administration of Sir L. Cole, because he did not as yet know whe- 
ther, under his administration, it had existed or not. , 

Mr. Brovenam expressed his high satisfaction at the tone and manner 
in which this discussion had been generally conducted, and particularly at the 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman on the floor had displayed his own 
views aud that of the Government, on the most important subject now under 
the consideration of the House. He was a warm friend to that description of 
inquiry proposed by the hon. Member for Bridgnorth—an inquiry which 
would have a strong tendency to give new life to our commerce and manu- 
factures, and afford a most seasonable relief to our artisans and labourers. 
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He, therefore, would be Me man to tender his advice to the hon. Member 
to withdraw his motion, had it not been for the candid and liberal views ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman on the floor, and the admirable temper 
which he had evinced when speaking on this topic. (21) He hoped, therefore, 
that, under the present circumstances, the hon. Member would feel himself 
justified in not pressing his proposition at this stage. If the hon. Member 
and the house should agree to that, he had nothing further to say on the sub- 
ject at present, except a few words, for the purpose of noticing what appeared 
to him to be erroneous views, which he was desirous to mention, in order to 
prevent mistakes among the public. 

He could not agree with an hon. Gentleman below, that the West Indies 
derived no benefit from the discriminating duties imposed on the East India 
sugars. If that proposition were sound, it would put an end to the argument 
at once; for if it were clear that the West Indies derived no benefit from this 
duty on East India sugars, that duty ought to be taken off at onee, without 
any inquiry. The reason for inquiry was, on that hypothesis, completely 
done away ; and, therefore, there could be no need for inquiry; since every 
thing which could be object of inquiry was attained by force of the admission. 
They were told that we ought not to force the East Indies to raise sugar. 
We did not force them to raise any thing; but only said, ‘ Withdraw your 
duty from their sugars, and let them raise whatever they like.’ They could 
not be forced to raise any thing which they did not choose to raise; or, if 
there was any forcing in the case, the effect of the present system was, by 
heavy duties on the East India sugars, to force the West Indies to produce 
them. One hon. Gentleman admitted that the duties on East India sugars 
operated as a bounty on West India sugars ; and, therefore, the force of pro- 
duction, if applied any where, was applied to the West, and not the Kast 
Indies. There was one circumstance to which he was particularly desirous 
to advert, and that was the fact, that the Mauritius sugars had been exempted 
from the protecting duties imposed on the Easi India sugars. His hon. 
Friend, the member for Norwich, seemed to admit that he had fallen into 
some mistake on that subject; and indeed he had not before been very ac- 
curately informed of the material facts; and what was still more extraordi- 
nary with him, he had not reasoned accurately even upon those facts with 
which he had been acquainted. But why these Mauritius sugar cultivators, 
should have been put on the footing of diminished duties with the West 
Indies, to which they did not belong, and exempted from the duties imposed 
on the East India sugar cultivators, with whom they had a near connection, 
it was ntterly impossible to conceive. In one view the Mauritius had a 
greater resemblance to the West Indies than to the East Indies ; for there 
was strong reason te believe that its sugars, were the produce of slaves, and 
he was afraid that this might have been one reason why the cultivators of that 
island had been exempted from the East india duty. It appeared that the 
system had been to give bounty and protection to the masters of slaves, and 
to withhold it from the masters of free men. He hoped that they might live 
to see the dawn of a better day in the management of the colonies ; and look- 
ing to what had been said by the right hon. Gentleman on the floor, it might 





(21) The liberality of Mr. Huskisson’s views are easily maintained by a 
speech ; but the movers for the committee wanted to see whether his acts cor- 
responded with his professions. If Mr. Brougham thought his measures were 
as liberal as his view, he should have voted for the committee, for that 
must have ended in doing justice to these measures. But to assign the “* admir- 
able temper’’ mantained by a speaker, on the subject of all others the least 
likely to ruffle even the most irritable disposition, as a reason for recom- 
mending the motion for a committee to be withdrawn, is certainly a novelty 
in Parliamentary History; but we should have looked to Mr. Brougham, 
however, for something more like a reason than this. 
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he expected that that day was not very distant, and therefore he refrained 
from resorting, on the present oecasion, to any harsh arguments. (22) ° 
With respect to the East Indies, he could not. help looking with eagcr 
anticipation, and very high expectation, to the result of a full and complete 
inquiry into the commerce and the capabilities of that country, and the im- 
provement in our own trade and manufactures which must follow. He could 
not help exulting in the brilliant prospects which such an inquiry presented, 
‘and in his opinion must almost necessarily lead. He was convinced that, 
upon a full revision of the condition of our Asiatic territories, it would appear 
that we did not, at present, at all understand the extent to which the Kast 
India traffic might be carried on, and that the ultimate effects would be beyond 
every thing of which we had at present any conception. He would, perhaps, 
be permitted to mention one simple fact in illustration of what he meant : 
when he was lately at Lancaster, a commercial gentleman of that place showed 
him orders which he had received for a vast number of picces of calico for the 
ast India market, and he desired him to look at Johnson’s Dictionary, and 
there he would find the word ‘calico’ mentioned as the name of a fine fabric 
imported from Calicut, inthe East Indies. In India, at that time, they imported 
the raw material from us and from other quarters, afd then made as much 
of the fabric as supplied themselves and exported largely to us. (23) But 
now the process was reversed, and we imported the cotton and raw material 
from them, and exported to them the same fabric, but more highly finished, 
and of a better quality. This was only a small sample of what might be 
made of this trade, if it were left perfectly free and unfettered. Looking at 
the matter in this point of view, he was convinced that the inyestigation would 
enable the Government to do its duty towards the countless millions of India, 
while the process would be attended with the double advantage of promoting 
the interests of the people of India, while it afforded the best relief to our po- 
pulation at home. (24) There had been something a little personal in what 
had been said respecting the Mauritius, perhaps too much so ; but he could 
not forbear saying, that his opinion as to the fact was the same as it had 
been last session, and had been rather confirmed than altered by the sort of 
defence made by the party accused on the night when the subject was brought 
under discussion. He wished that the hon. Member to whom he alluded 
might be able to meet the charge when it should be regularly brought for- 
ward against him. There was at present no charge made against him indi- 
vidually. It would be quite time enough to make his defence when he should 
be accused. For himself, he had only to repeat, that he had heard nothing 
as yet that had the least tendency to make him alter his former opinion, 








(22) Then Mr. Brougham was in possession of harsh arguments, or as we 
may suppose them, forcible ones, by which, if Mr. Huskisson had made no 
liberal promises, he Mr. Brougham might have proved how unjust was the 
present system, and how important it was that it should be altered. To be 
sure, a gentieman who thinks ‘good temper’ in a speaker, a sufficient reason 
to prevent his pressing any inquiry into a bad systém of which that good 
tempered speaker is at the head, may also, with equal reason, think fair 
promises a sufficient reason for not prosecuting further investigation. But, 
in our humble estimation, we should say that if he really could use those 
harsh arguments justly, and did not do so, his abstinence was far from being 
a virtue, 

(23) There must be some error, we apprehend, in this notion of the Indians 
ever importing the raw cotton from us or from any other quarter, as the cot- 
ton tree and the application of its wool to the manufacture of clothing, is as 
old as the time of Herodotus, who mentions it among the peculiarities of In- 
dia in his day. 

(24) Then he should have therefore joined iv recommending Mr. Whitmore 
to press his motion for the investigation ; whereas, though believing it to 
promise these reciprocal advantages, he advises its being withdrawn! Really 
these legislatorial gentlemen are yery incomprehensible. 
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Mr. W. Horvon urged that if the hon. Baronet, the late Governor of the 
Mauritius, had committed any indiscretion in attempting to defend himself, some 
allowance should be made for the feelings of irritation, natural to the situation 
in which he stood as an accused person, and especially when his case was 
mixed and confused with others. Certainly he (Mr. W. Horton) would say, 
that if one-half of that was true, which had reached him in his official capacity, 
not an instance would be found in the annals of this country of greater dis- 
grace, not to his hon. friend (Sir R. Farquhar,) but to the other parties con- 
cerned in those transactions, (Hear.) He hoped, however, that this incidental 
discussion would not prejudice the case when it came on fairly for investi- 
gation. : 

Mr. W. Wynn, reverting to the question before the House, observed, that 
as British manufactures had superseded those of India, we were bound, in 
justice and sound policy, to extend the trade with that country as much as 

ossible for the sake of the Natives. The attention due to the commerce of 

ndia, as well as to its arts and literature, had been much too long delayed ; 
but measures had lately been taken with relation to those subjects, which 
would redeem them from the neglect they had experienced. Under all the 
circumstances, he hoped that his hon. Friend (Mr. W. Whitmore) would post- 
pone his motion. (25) 

Mr. W, Wuitmorg, in reply, said that he yielded to the recommendation 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and would withdraw his motion, and leave the 
subject altogether in his hands. He felt confident the right hon. Gentleman 
would not postpone these inquiries for five years, till the expiration of the 
Charter of the East India Company. If, however, he was disappointed, he 
should feel bound again to call the attention of the House to this important 
question. (26) 

The motion was then withdrawn. 





(25) Mr.Wynn’s notions of justice and sound policy appear to consist in think- 
ing it sufficient to profess that to be aduty, which he has not only avowedly ne- 
glected, but does nothing to fulfil, and much to hinder. Does he not know 
of the laws passed in India to restrain the freedom of publication? and has 
not he defended those laws, which authorize the Governor-General to pro- 
scribe any book he dislikes, and make the reading or even possessing it 
after such proscription a crime? How can such a man feel an interest in pro- 
moting the arts and literature of India. Moreover, does he not know of the 
existence of the proclamation before adverted to, for seizing the pérson of 
Englishmen guilty of the sin of trading ten miles from the metropolis, which 
he has yet taken no public step to disavow or annul? And shall such a 
man take credit to himself for meaning to restore the freedom of commerce 
with India? It is difficult to know which most to admire,—the effrontery of 
the speakers, or the credulity of the listeners in the great senate of this great 
nation. Each are evidently at the greatest imaginable height. 

(26) What could induce Mr. Whitmore to withdraw his motion after such 
reasons for nut entertaining it, it is difficult to divine. Perhaps a desire not 
to occupy by a division the time which would be lost by his defeat. Still, 
however, it would have been well to have stated this, rather than appear to have 
yielded to recommendations, which, unaccompanied with any better reasons, 
ought net to have had any weight whatever. Weare glad, however, to see 
that he pledges himself again to bring forward this question, if his expecta- 
tions are not fulfilled. But, after such av exhibition as the debate affords, we 
really must say that we begin to have less and less confidence in the power 
of good reasoning to move either the House of Commons or the Country, 
and more and more ground for apprehending that it is in the power of any 
man of tolerable ingenuity, clothed with official rank and power, to pass off 
upon both, the most delusive fallacies as undeniable truths, and to triumph, 
by the mere force of smooth phrases and harmonious periods, over the under- 
standings of even well meaning and respectable men. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. 2X 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 
[B. signifies Bombay—M,. Madras—and C. Calcutta. } 
Arabin, Lieut. 7ih N. I., appointed to Pioneers, and ordered to join 7th, or 
Hill Company.—C, Nov. 7. 
Anderson, J. Eus., posted to 44th ‘NV. L., at Dacca.—C. Nov. 9. 
Andrews, J. R. B. Ens., posted to 18th N. I., at Bhurtpore.—Nov. 9. 
Apperley, H. Enus., to do duty with 28th N. I., at Barrackpore.—C. Nov. 9. 
Alston, J. S. Ens., to do duty with 40th N. L., at Dinapore.—C. Nov. 9. 
Abbot, F., Lieut. Eng., to assist Lieut. Warlow in executive duties of 7th, or 
Cawnpore Div. of Department of Public Works.—C. Nov. 10. 
Armstrong. Mr. H., Assist. to Mag. and Collector of Sarun.—C. Nov. 9. 
Bartlet, A. F., Lieut., 18th \. 1., to be Adj. v. Luyken, prom.—B. Oct. 27. 
Barnewell, R., Major, 26th N. I., on furl. to the Cape for health.—B. Nov. 3. 
Blackney, Lieut.-Col. rem. from 35th to 5th N. I.—C. Oct. 30. 
Broughton, T. D., Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 16th to 28th N. I.—C. Oct. 30. 
Barber, Offi.-Assist.-Surg., to have charge of Station Hospital at Barrack- 
pore.—C, Oct. 31. 
srownlow, G. A., Cornet, 3d. L. C., to be Leut. v. Dibdin, deceased.—C. 
Nov. 4. 
Bertram, W., Capt. 16th N. I., to be Major.—C. Nov. 4. 
Broughton, KE. R., Capt., 2ist N. [., to be Major.—C. Nev. 4. 
Biddulph, T., Ens., posted to 45th N, I.. at Bartool.—C. Nov. 9. 
Budd, G. R., Com., to do duty with 9th L. C., at Cawnpore.—C. Nov. 9. 
Beatson, T. F. B., Com., to do duty with Ist L. C., at Sultanpore (Bewares). 
C. Nov. 9. 
Bailey, C. D.. Ens., to do duty with 25th N. L, at Barrackpore.—C. Nov. 9. 
Blackwood, W., Ens., to do duty with 50th N. I., at Allahabad.—C. Nov. 9. 
Brown, W., Lieut. Ist Extra N. I., to be Revenue Surveyor at Serampore.— 
C. Nov. 17. 
Baddeley, W. C. Lieut.-Col. 16th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 30. 
Byres, P., Lieut.-Col.-Com. 28th N.I., on furlough to Europe.—C. Nov. 4. 
Beuldersou, Mr. H. L , to be Secretary to Board of Revenue in Western Pro- 
vinces.—C. Nov. 9. 
Barlow, Mr. R., appointed Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Nichats.— 
C. Jan. 9. 
Clibborn, F., Lieut. Ist Gren. N. L, to be Adjutant v. Teasdale, transf.— 


B. Oct. 24. 
Cooper, J. C., Ens. removed from 3d to 49th N. I.,—C. Oct. 26. 


Campbell, N., Brey. Capt. and Lieut. N. I., to be Captain of a Company.— 
C. Nov. 4 

Caddy, D. T.. Ensign, 2d Extra N. I., to be Lieutenant vy. Home, deceased. 
—C. Nov. 10. 

Crispin, G. C., Com., posted to 2d L. C., proceeding to Muttra.—C. Nov. 9. 

Cox, W., Ens., to do duty with 60th N. I., at Meerut.—C. Nov. 9. 

Cracroft, Mr. W., app. 3d Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Division of Benares.—C. Jan. 4. 

Dundas, T. G., Ensign, 4th Extra N.L., to be Lieut., v. Bradley, deceased.— 
C. Nov. 4. 

Davies, J., Ceptain, 3d. Extra N. I., to be Fort Adjutant of Fort William.— 
C. Nov. 10. 

Dickson, Lieut.-Col., removed from 7th to 10th Regt. Lt. Cav.—C. Nov. 4. 

Dollard, Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 4th Battalion Artillery, at Dum Dum. 
—C. Nov 6. 

Durant, G., Ensign, to do duty with 46th N. I., at Dinapore.—C. Nov. 9. 

Davidson, Assist Surgeon, to do duty with his Majesty’s 47th Regimenut.— 
C. Nov. I3. 

Dunsmure, Mr. J., to be Collector of Sukeswar.—C. Noy. 9. 
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Dundas, Mr. W., app. Principal Assist. in the West. Div. of the Delhi Terri- 
tory.—C. Dee. 29. 

Dawes, Mr. C., appointed 3d Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appes! and 
Circuit for the Divisien of Dacca.—C. Jan. 4. 

Evans, R., Ens, posted to 2Ist N. I. at Bhurtpore.—C. Nov. 9. 

Evans, D. F., Ens., 16th N. I. on furlough to Ceylon for six months.— 
C. Nov. 2. 

Foster, R., Lieut. Eng., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Oct. 5. 

Finch, Assist.-Surg. app. to [3th N. FE. in Assam.—C. Oct. 28. 

Fordyce, J., 2d Lieut. Art. to be Ist Lieut., v. Wakefield, dee—C. Nov. 10. i 

Faithful, Licut. 43d N. I. directed to return to Pioneer Corps.—C. Nov. 7. 

Fiench, J., Ens., posted to 57th N. I. at Pertaubgurh (Oude).—C. Nov. 9. 

Fagan, L. C., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I. at Berhampore.—C. Nov. 9. 

Frazer, G. J., Lieut., ist L. C. to be an Assist.-Rev.-Serv. at Saharunpore,— 
C. Nov. 17. 

Furnell, Assist.-Surg. to do duty with 44th N. 1.—C. Nov. 13. 

Frazer, Mr. H., to be Prin. Assist. in North Div. of Delhi Territory.— 
C. Nov. 9. : } 

Fisher, Rev. H. S., app. joint District Chaplain at Meerut.—C. Nov. 3. i 

Fraser, Rev. W., app. District Chaplain at Bareilly.—C. Nov. 3. ; 

Floyer, Mr. A. C , app. Judge and Magistrate of Beerbhoom.—C. Jan. 4. i 

Garnham, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 69th to 36th N I.—C. Novy. 4. 

Gordon, A. C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with his Majesty’s 47th reg.— 
C. Nov. 6. 

Grant, A., Lieut., Ist Europ. Reg. exchanged with Lieut. Nicolay, 36th N. I. 
—C. Nov 9. 

Gordon, Jas., Com., posted to 3d L. C. proceeding to Keitah.—C. Nov. 9 

Grimes, H. S8., Ens., to do duty with 32d N. L. at Keitah.—C. Nov. 9. 

Graham, Assist.-Surg., to do duty at General Hospital.—-C. Nov. 13. 

Glass, W., Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe.—C. Nov. 10. 

Graham, G. T., 2d Lieut. reg. of Art. on furlough to Europe—C. Noy. 10. 

Gorton, Mr. W., app. 2d Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, 
for the Division of Benares.—C. Jan. 4. 








Hamerton, A., Ens., 15th N. I. to be Lieut. v. C. R. A. Jones, dec.— 
B. Oct. 27. 

Huthwaite, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 19th to 34th N. L—C. Oct. 30th. 

Hall, L. N., Lieut., 16th N. 1 to be Capt. of a Comp.—C. Nov. 4. 

Hill, H. H., Ens., 40th N. I. to be Lieut. v. Symes, dec.—C. Nov. 4. 

Hawkins, G. S., Lieut., 88th N. I. to be a Memb. of Arsenal Committee in 
Fort William.—C. Nov. 4, 

Hawkey, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 7th to Sth, reg. L. C.—C. Nov. 4. 

Holloway, G., Ens., posted to 69th N. I. at Barrackpore.—C, Nov. 9. 

Hollings, W. C., Ens, posted to 53d N, I. at Bareilly.—C. Nov. 9. hi 

Hill, G. M., Ens., to de duty with 2d Extra N. I. at Futteghur.—C. Nov. 9. 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., 23d N. [. to be an Assist.-Adj.-Gen. vy. Aplin, pro- 
ceeded to Europe.—C. Noy. 17. 

Hodges, A., Lieut., 29th N. I. to be an Assist.-Rev.-Sery, at Saharunpore.— ) 
C. Nov. 17. 

Hunter, H.. Lieut., 58th N. [. on furlough to Europe.—C. Noy. 10. ; 

Holyoake, H. M., Lieut., 6th Foot, ou furlough to Europe.—C. Noy. 10. 

Heyland. Mr. A., Assist. to Mag. and Collector of Beerbhoom.—C. Nov. 9. 

Incell, ‘T. W., Capt., 16th N.L., to act as Assist. Adj.-Gen. to Guicowar Sub. 
Force, during absence of Capt. Leighton.-—B. Oct. 19. 

Irving, Rev. J., app. District Chaplain at Futteghur.—C. Nov. 3 

Jones, C. R. W., Lieut., 15th N. L., to be Adjutant v. Macma!.on, transf. 
—B. Oct. 23 

Jeremie, P., Capt., Inv. Estab. to be an Assist. to Opium Agent in Belar. 
—C. Nov. 17. 
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Leighton, Lieut.-Col. Com., app. to General Staff of Army, on allowance ot 
a Maj.-Gen., and to relieve Lieut.-Col. Com. Hessman, in command of Su- 
rat Div. of Army.—B, Oct. 5, 


Leighton, Assist. Adj.-Gen., to act as Dep. Adj.-Gen, of Army.—B. Oct. 1. 


Levey, J. B., Licut., Pion. Batt., to be Adj, v. Laing prom.—B. Oct. 23. 

Lucas, R. St. J., Ens., posted to 9th N. I. at Secrore.—C. Nov. 9. 

Lomer, Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I. proceeding to Dinapore.—C,. Nov.9. 

Laughton, Ass.-Surg., to perform med. duties of Civ. Stat. of Futtehpore. 
—C€. Nov. 17. 

Law, F., Mr., app. Sev. Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Division of Dacea.—C, Jan, 4. 

Lowther, W., Mr., app. fourth Judge ditto of Benares.—C. Jas. 4. 


Mitchell, T., Licut., 15th N. L., Interp. in Mahratta Language, to be Interp. 
also in Hindoostanee, and Quart.-Mast. v. Jones, app. Adj.—B. Oct. 23. 
Malcolmson, Act. Asst.-Surg.to have med. charge of H. C. cruiser Nautilus. 
—B. Nov. 3. 

Monke, H., Lieut., 39th N. [., to be Capt. of a Comp.—C, Nov. 4. 

Monro, E. A., Ens., 49ih N. L., to be Lieut. v. Orr, dee.—C. Nov. 4. 

Macleod, A., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with 2d Bat. Artillery af Dum Dum. 
—C, Nov. 6. 

Maitland, H. D., Ens., posted to 4th Extra N. I. at Allahabad.—C,. Nov. 9. 

Massie, W. H., Ensign, posted to 39th N. I. proceeding to Guarawarrah. 
—C. Nov. 9. 

Murray, H. J. O., Ens., posted to 44th N. I. at Dacca.—C. Nov. 9. 

Moyar, T. W., Ens.. posted to 14th N. I. at Lucknow.—C. Nov. 9. 

Master, W., Cor. to do duty with Ist Lt. Com. at Sultanpore (Benares.) 
—C. Nov. 9. 

Macnaghten, J. D. Corn., to do duty with 9th L. C. at Cawnpore.—C,. Nov. 9. 

Mayow, J. H.W., Ens., to do duty with I4th N. Lat Lucknow.—C. Nov. 9. 

Mackay, G. J., Ens., t o do duty with 42d N. I. at Cawnpore.—C. Nov. 9. 

Mackenzie, A., Ens. llth N. L, to be Lieut. v. Fleming, dec.—C. Nov. 19. 

Malleck, S$. Lieutenant, Eng. to be Surveyor to Sunderbund Commission. 
—CO. Nov. 7. 

Mackenzie, Bievet Captain, H. M. Royal Regt., on furlough to Europe.— 
C. Oct. 3). 

Mansell, Mr. C. J., app. Assist. to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the West. Prov.—C, Dec. 29. 

Mitford, Mr. R., 2d Jadge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cireuit for 
the Division of Dacca.—C. Jan. 4 

Nugent, Ens., from the 30th to 66th N. I.—C. Oct, 27. 

Nation, S., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Com. of Inf. vy. Haldane, dec. 
—C. Nov. 4. 

Nunn, J., Ens., 2Ist N. I. to be Lieut. v. Ward, prom.—C. Nov. 4. 

Nicolay, F. G., Lieut., 36th N. I., exchanged with Lieut. Grant, Ist Europ. 
Regt.—C. Novy. 9. 

Oldfield, Mr. H. S., app. Magistrate of Gazeepore.—C. Nov. 23. 


Prescolt, ©., Lieut., 5th N. L., to Adj. v. Spencer, transf.—B. Oct. 23. 

Peers, J., Ens., 49th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Willie, dec.—C. Nov. 4. 

Percival, Veterinary-Surgeon, H. M. 11th Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe. 
—C. Nov. 6. 

Parish, Rev. H., app. District Chaplain at Agra.—C. Nov. 3. 

Proctor, Rev. T., app. District Chaplain to Gar. of Fort William.—C. Nov. 3. 

Richards, Lieut.-Col. Com., posted to 5Ilst N. I.—C. Oct. 30. 

Ramsay, Sir T., Lieut.-Col. Com. rem., from 28th to 16th N. I.—C. Oct. 30. 

Roe, H., Assist. Sur., to perform medical duties at Myn-es-sing.—C. Nov. 10. 

Richardson, R. E. T., Ens., posted to 62d N. I. at Benares.—C. Nov. 9. 

Rogers, H. M., Brev. Maj. 6th foot, to Europe on half-pay.—C. Nov. 10. 

Reader, Mr. J. 'T.. to be Collector of Sehrampore.—C. Nov, 9. 
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Reid, Mr. A., app. Registrar of the Zillah Court at Chittagong.—C. Nov. 23. 
Ricketts, Mr. H., Joint Magistrate and dep, Collector of Balasore.—C. Jan. 4 


Smith, John, Lieut.-Col., posted to 19th N. L—C. Ot. 30. 
Stewart, Br. Capt. and Lieut. 4th Extra N. I. to be Capt. ofa Comp.—C. Nov. + 
Sutherland, J., Ens., 56th N. L, to be Lieut. v. Nelson dec.—C. Nov. 10 
Swettenham, Lieut.-Col., rem. from Sth to 9.h Light Cav.—C. Nov. 4. 
Stuart, J. L., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 68th to 67ih N. IL.—C. Nov. 4. 
Spence, J. K., Ens., posted to 28th N. I. at Barrackpore.—C. Nov. 9. 
Scott, G., Corn., todo duty with Ist L. C. at Sultanpore (Benares)—C. Nov.9 
Steele, C., Ens., to do duty with 40th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. Nov. 9. 
Scott, J. C., Ens., to do duty with 20th N. I. at Barrackp re.—C. Nov. 9 
Sleigh, Brig., to inspect whole of Cav. regts. at head-quarters.—C. Nov. 14. 
Stoue, Capt., H. M. 13th Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe.—C, Oct. 30. 
Snell, Lieut.-Col., H. M. 41st Foot, on furlough to Europe.—C. Nov. 6. 
Shaw, Mr. J., Registrar of Dinagepore, and joint Magistrate, stationed at 
Maldah.—C. Nov. 9 
Swetenham, Mr. H., to be Collector of Kagelianpoor.—C. Nov. 9, 
Shaw, Mr. T. A., app. Judge of the Zillah of Chittagong.—C. Jan. 4. 


Turner, Lieut.-Col. Com. Ist L. C., on furlough.—B. Oct. 30. 

Tod, Jas., Lieut -Col., posted to 5Ilst N. 1.—C. Oct. 30. 

Tytler, G. F., Ens. 16th N. 1., to be Lieut. v. Wyatt prom.—C. Nov. 4 

Tickell, R., Capt. Eng., to perform duties as superior Eng. in Dep. Pub 
Works, South West Provinces.—C. Noy. 10. 

Thomson, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 10th to 7th reg. Lt. Cav.—C. Nov. 4. 

Tickell, R. S., Ens., posted to 4th Extra N. L, at Allahabad.—C. Nov. 9. 

Thomson, H. M., Brev. Major 6th Foot, to Europe on half-pay.—C. Nov. 10. 

Thomson, Mr. G. F., Assist. to Magistrates and to Collector of Bareilly.— 
C, Nov. 9. 

Tucker, Rev. J. J.. app. Chaplain at station of Patua.—C. Nov. 3. 

Trevelyan, Mr. ©. E., app. Assist. to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
in the Western Provinces.—C. Dec. 29. 

Turquand, Mr. W. J., appointed Judge and Magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore.— 
C. Jan. 4. 

Vibart, Mr. T. G., app. Judge and Magistrate of Juanpore.—C. Jau. 4 

Worsley, Lieut. 6th Extra regt., to officiate as Aid-de-camp to Major-General 
Dick.—C. Oct. 28. 

Weston, F. A., Lieu!.-Col., rem. from Sth to 35th N. 1.—C. Oct. 30. 

Ward, J., Maj., to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf., v. Nation prom.—C. Nov. 4. 

Wyatt, E., Maj., to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf., v. J. C. Grant, dee.—C. Nov. 4. 

Wood, W. H., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 36th to 68th N. 1.—C. Nov. 4. 

Wemyss, W. B., Corn., posted to 9th L. C. at Cawnpore.—C. Nov. 9. 

Wallace, J., Ens., posted to 3d. N. I. at Lucknow.—C. Nov. 9. 

Whitelocke, G. F., Ens., posted 13th N. [. at Assam.—C. Nov. 9. 

Williams, G. W., Ens., posted to 40th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. Nov.9. 

Wheler, T. T., Ens., posted to 56th N. [. at Misseerabad.—C. Nov. 9. 

Walker, A., Assist. Surg., to have med. charge of Ist troop Ist Horse brig 
of Art.—C. Nov. ILI. 

Woodhouse, Assist. Surg., to do duty with H. M. 49th re.t.—C. Nov. 13 

Watson, J. E., Capt. 59th N. L., on furlough to Kurope.—C. Nov. 17. 

Walters, Mr. Hf.. app. Judge and Magistrate of the City of Dacea.—C. Jau. + 


BIRTHS. 


Aiken, Mrs., J. R., of a daughter, at Kidderpore, Nov. 3. 

Arrowsmith, Mrs., the wife of Mr. Arrowsmith, of the Comp. Marine, of a 
daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 13. 

A gabeg, Esq., the lady of Lazar, of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 5. 

Bushworth, the lady of Lieut. Edw., of 2d European Regt. of a daughter, oa 
the river near Patna, Nov. 16 
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Burton, the lady of Lieut. W. P., 27th Regt. N. 1., of a daughter, at ‘Tran- 
quebar, Nov. 5. 

Brown, Mrs. T., of a son and heir, at Caleutta, Dee. 31. 

Cassidy, the wife of Sub. Ass. Surgeon P., of a son, at Bancoot, Nov. 4. 

Clark, the lady of Capt. W., of a daughter, at Caleutta, Nov. 25. 

Clay, Esq., the lady of C.H., of a daughter, at Madras, Nov. 9. 

rn the lady of Lieut. Col. H. M., 46th Regt. of a son, at Cannamore, 
Nov. 10. 

Cameron, the wife of Mr. W. D., of the H. C. Bengal Marine, of a daughter, 
at Caleutta, Dec. 10. 

Currie, Esq., the lady of F., of the Civil Service, of a son, at Azimgurh, 

Dec. 9. 


Cooper, the lady of Lieut. Col. H. E. G., of a daughter, at Hausi, Dee. 13- 


Cureton, the lady of Capt., of H. M. 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, 
Dec. 19. 

Davidson, Mrs., wife of Mr. A., of the Adj.-Gen.-Office, of a davghter, at 
Calcutta, Nov. 25. 

Denman, Esq., the lady of W., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 3. 

Davis, the lady of Capt. C. E., Garrison Staff at Singapore, of a daughter, 
at Singapore, Nov. 2. 

Durham, Esq., the lady of W., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 18. 

Dubar, the lady of Mr. W., of a son, at Sealdah, Jan. 8. 

Esperance, Mrs. ©., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

Elliot, Esq., the lady of G., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Rutnagung, 
Nov. 16. 

Fendall, the lady of Major, of a daughter, at Allahabad, Noy. 11. 

Fraser, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 27. 

Gouldsburg, Esq., the lady of F., of the Civil Service, of a daughter, at 
Bankipore, Patna, Nov. 2. 

Greme, Esq., Member of Council, the lady of the Hon. H. L.. of a son, at 
Madras, Nov. t. 

Godby, the lady of Capt. C., 26th Regt., N. 1. of a son, at Sultanpore, 
Noy. 19. 

Gray, Mrs. Jessey, the lady of Mr. W. J. Gray, of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Dec. 3. 

Griffiths, the lady of Lieut. C., of a sou, at Bareilly, Dee. 17. 

Herklots, Esq., the lady of J. D., of a daughter, at Chinsurat, Nov. 7. 

Hudson, Esq. the lady of G. W., of a son, at Caxially, Nov. 15. ‘ 

Holland, the lady of Capt., Sub.-Assist. Com-Gen., of a son, at Bhooj. 
Oct. 12. 

Hawtayne, the lady of the venerable Archdeacon, of a son and heir, at Bom- 
bay, Nov. 12. 

Horn, Mrs. P. 8., of a son, at Entally, Jan. 2. 

Kirby, the lady of Lieut., 4th regt. N. I, of a daughter, at Secunderabad, 
Nov. 6. 

Law, the wife of Mr. John, architect, of a son, at Madras, Dec. 15. 

Law, Capt. Art., the lady of, of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 28. 

Lennox, H. C., 43d regt., the lady of Lieut., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, 
Nov. 12. 

Mackillop, Esq., the lady of G., of a sou, at Calcutta, Nov. lL. 

Mackenzie, Mrs. M., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 6. 

Maclean, Esq., the lady ef A. C., of a son, at Moorshedabad, Nov. I4. 

Masse, the lady of the Rev. T. W., of a son, at Bangalore, Oct. 9. 

Maclean, the lady of Lieut. Y. C., of a daughter, at Fort William, Dec. 4. 

Ogilvy, Esq., the lady of George, of a son, at Cambala, Nov. 29. 

Oakes, the lady of Capt. U., of the ship Isabella Robertson, of a daughter, at 

Macao, Nov. 19 
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Vennitz, the wife of Mr. J., of a son aad heir, at Calcutia, Jau. 3. 

Pattie, Esq.. the lady of J., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Jan. {4. 

Proctor, the lady of the Rey. T., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

Penniugton, Esq., the lady of W. F., of a daughter, at Cuttack, Nov. |. 

Probyn, the lady of Capt. G., of the Hon. Company's ship Minerva, of a son, 
May 15. 

Phillips, Mrs. A., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 27. 

Prat, Mis. Sarah, the wife of Mr. W. Prat, of the Bengal Marine, of a son, 
at Calcutta, Dec. 15. 

Patton, Esq., the lady of J., of a daughter, at Dacca, Dec. 4. 


Robison, the lady of Capt. Hi., of a son, at Elichpoor, Dec. 4. 
Rozario, the wife of Mr. Constantine De, of a son, at Madras, Dec. 16. 


Stevers, the lady of the Rev. T. N., of a daughter, at Dinapore, Dec. 25. 

Souza, Mrs. P. A. De, of a son and heir. at Mahim, Bombay, Dec. 5. 

Sutherland, Mrs. P., of a daughter, at the Free School, Calcutta, Jun. 14. 

Stewart, Mrs., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 25. 

Showers, the lady of Major, 4th Extra N.I., of a daughter, at Jaunpore, 
Oct. 17. 

Templar, Esq., the lady of J. W., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Patna, 
Oct. 26. 

Thompson, Esq., the lady of T., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 9. 

Thompson, Esq., the lady of G. F., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 2. 

Tritton, the lady of Lieut. J., of his Majesty’s llth Dragoons, of a son, al 
Calcutta, Nov. 20. 

Winter, Esq., the lady of R., barrister, of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 7. 

Welchman, Esq., M. D., the lady of C. W., of a daughter, at Tumlook, 
Nov. 32. 

Wood, Esq., the lady of G., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 19. 

Woollen, Esq., the lady of W., of the Ilon. Company's Civil Serv.ce. of a 
daughter, at Purneah, Dec. 8. 


MARRIAGES. 


Apear, Gregory, Esq., of Bombay, to Catchkathon, seventh daughter of 


Johannes Sarkies, Esq., at Calcutta, Jan 6. 

Burgess, Mr. R., ef Calcutta, to Miss Rozario, of the same place, at Fort 
William, Jan. 9. 

Barber, Mr. James, Offic.-Ass.-Surg., Hon. Company’s Service, to Mary, 
daughter-in-law of Capt. Hutchinson, his Majesty’s 87th regt. of Foot, at 
Calcutta, Nov. 6. 

Campbell, Mr. T., to Maria, eldest daughter of HI. J. Ficllerup, Esq., late of 
the Danish Company’s Service, at Calcutta, Oct. 30. 

Cruz, Mr. Philip D’, to Miss A. C. Gordon, at Calcutta, Nov. 29. 

Douglass, Capt. J. W., Political Depaitment, Malwah, to Fanny, fourth 
daughter of the late W. N. W. Hewett, Esq., formerly of the Bengal Civil 
Service, at Ghazeepore, Nov. 21. 

Donuel, Capt. Hugh O°, Brig.-Major in Assam, to Miss Jane Finch, at Dina- 
pore, Dec. 1. 

Dempster, John, Esq., M. D., his Majesty’s 38th Regt., to Agnes, fourth 
daughter of the late A. Colquhoun, Esq., at Calcutta, Dec. 12. 

Vell, Capt. T. R., Major of Brig. at Dacca, to Miss M. A. Faithfull, second 
daughter of Licut.-Col. Faithfull, Bengal l'stab., at Almora, June 26. 

Farquharson, Charles, Esq., R. N., Commander of the private ship Victory, 
sun of the late W. Farquharson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, to 
Louisa, fifth davghter of the late J. H. Cassamajor, Esq., formerly a 
Member of Council at Fort S*. George, at Calcutta, Jan. 9. 


Gomes, Mr. A., to Miss Eugenia De Rozario, at Calcutta. Noy, 24. 
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Grindall, Mr. J., to Miss G. H. Swift, fourth daughter of the late Mr. Swiff, 
a Merchant in the Upper Provinces, at Calcutta. Nov. 17. 

Hoff, Mr. J. C., to Miss M. E. Rodriques, at Calcutta. Jan. 3. 

Hornett, Esq. G., to Miss Delia Turnbull, at Caleutta. Jan. 12. 

Jackson, Esq., M. D., Alex. Russell, Assist.-Marine-Surg., to Margaret, 
second daughter of C. Patterson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, at 
€alcutta. Nov. 3. 

Lindesay, Esq. A. K., Assist.-Surg., 4th Extra Regt., to Miss Mary Kier, at 
Calcutta. Jan. 10. 

Moore, Capt. G., 59th Regt., to Miss T. Cattill, at Calcutta. Nov. 4. 

Macnaghten, E. C., eldest son of Sir F. W. Macnaghten. to Mary Anne, only 
daughter of E. Gwatkin, Esq., at St. James’s. May 17, 1827. 

Morison, Capt. J., 2nd Regt., Madras Cavalry, to Maria Macdonald, eldest 
daughter of J. Elphinston, Esq., late Member of Council at Calcutta, at 
Bombay. Nov. 15. 

Nash, Lieut. J. D., 33rd N. I., to Miss Ellen Umstor, at Caleutta. Dec. 5. 

Rodrigues, Mr. A., of the Gen.-Post-Office, to Mrs. Mary Anne Caspars, at 
Calcutta. Nov. 3. 

Ray, the Rey. E., to Miss Sarah Piffard, at Calcutta. Nov. 17. 

Randolph, Mr.-H., to Miss Jessy Kiniard, daughter of Capt. P. Kiniard, at 
Chittagong. Nov. 27. 

Santos, Mr. J. D., to Miss Maria Miranda, at Calcutta. Nov. 6. 

Steer, Esq. W. H., to Miss Susanna E. Carder, at Noacolly. Nov. 1. 

Sinaes, Mr. J. D’Monte, to Miss A. E. P. Jones, at Calcutta. Nov. 27. 

Smith, Mr. S., youngest son of the late Capt. M. F. Smith, of Islamabad, to 
Ann, only daughter of the late C. Clavering, Esq., at Calcutta. Nov. 28. 

Souza, Mr. D. De, to Mrs. H. Charles, of Peoree, at Calcutta. Nov. 27. 

Thorpe, Esq. G., to Miss Mary Richards Renissy, at Caleutta. Nov. 11. 

Terraman, J. A. Cossard De, to Matilda Maria, only daughter of E. Delpeiron, 
Esq., of Chandernagore, at Bignore. Nov. 15. 

Weston, Capt. J., N. 1., Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., Saugor Division, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Rev. P. Nicolson, of Thurso, Caithness, at 
Jubulpore. Nov. 22. 

Warden, Mr. C., H. C. Marine, to Mrs. Carrol, relict of the late Lieut. J. G. 
Carrol, of his Majesty's 56th Regt., at Calcutta. Nov. 6. 

Warden, Esq. J., of the Civil Service, to Ellen Maria, eldest daughter of 
Maj.-Gen., Sir L. Smith, K. C. B., at Bombay. Dec. 14. 

Wynch, Paul Marriott, Esq., Hon. Company’s Civil Service, to Sophia 
Martha Mating, daughter of Major Maling, at Calcutta, Dec. 30. 


DEATHS. 


Allen, Miss Eliza, at Calcutta. Nov. 25. 

Abel, Clarke, Esq. M.D., Surgeon to the Gov.-Gen., at Cawnpore. Nov. 24. 

Bateman, Mr. J., at the Serampore Seminary. Nov. 16. 

Baxter, Master C., son of Mr. W. Baxter, of Hon.-Comp.-Marine. Nov. 29. 

Brown, Mr. John, Sub.-Conduct. of Ordnance, at Ballasore, Nov. 15. 

Cruz, Mr. Philip, S. D., of the Calcutta Baptist Mission Press, at Calcutta, 
Nov. 2. 

Cowslade, T. C., Capt., 48d N. I. on the river near Cawnpore, Nov. 9. 

Dale, Thomas, Lieut., 41st N. I., at Kamptee, near Nagpore, Dec. 16. 

Decluzeau, W., Capt., 6th N. I. at Kurnaul, Nov. 21. 

Drigberg, Charles, Capt., and Gertrude Elizabeth, his wife, on the same day 
at Hambangtotte, Nov. 8. 

Exshaw. Mrs. Eliza, widow of the late Capt. Exshaw, at Calcutta, Dec. 2. 

Fairlie, Mr. Bartholomew, aged 75, at Calcutta, Jan. 2. ; 

Sagan, Richard, only son of Col. of Bombay, at his uncle’s residence in Bakes 

Street, May, 23. 
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Gibson, Mr. George Thomas, at Calcutta, Dee. 5. 

Ilunter, Mrs., wife of John Hunter, Esq., Civil Service, at Ghazeepore, 
Nov. 6. 

Hodges, Joseph, Capt. of the Country Service, at Calcutta, Jan. 13. 

Leighton, Mr. N. G., at Calcutta, Nov. 27. 

Leys, John, Lieut.-Col., Com. 29th N. I. at Futtyghur, Dec. 19. 

Mouat, Frederick, Capt., formerly Comm. of the Morning Star, at Calcutta, 
Nov. 2. 

Meller, Mr. C., at Calcutta, Nov. 20. 

Muffin, Clarinda, wife of Mr. John, at Calcutta, Nov. 22. 

Myers, Mr. John, at Calcutta, Jan, 1. 

Morison, A., Esq., of the Bengal Service, in the 69th year of his age, at his 
house at Gunnersbury-park, Ealing, May 22. 

Napier, Mrs. Anna, wife of David Skene Napier, Esq.,at Singapore, Nov. 3. 

Nicholson, H., Maj., 15th N. I. at Chowringhee, Dec. 20. 

Pereira, Mrs. Leonora, widow of the late Diago Percira, Esq., at Calcutta, 
Nov. 27. 

Paterson, J. A., Esq., M. D., Assist.-Surg. Hon. Comp. Serv., at Calcutta, 
Jan. 10. 

Rotton, Harriet, the wife of Lieut. J. S. of Art. at Cawnpore, Nov. 13. 

Ritchey, Mr. John, of the Pension Estab., aged 110 years, at Calcutta, 
Dec. 2. 

Rice, Jane Harriet, lady of A. D., Esq., at Calcutta, Jan. 4. 

Ramsey, Eus., 2d Europ. reg. at Bhooj, Dec. 10. 

Stevenson, Robert Charles, Capt., of his Majesty's 59th regt. at Calcutta 
Dec. 4 

Steven, Francis, at Calcutta, Dec. 7. 

Simonie, Madmoiselle Eliz., at Chandernagore, Dee. 27. 

Taylor, Whitney, Esq., Medical Storekeeper, at Cawnpore, Oct. 28. 

Turkington, Mr. J. H., Offi.-Assist-Surg. at Calcutta, Dec. 7. 

Thomas, W., Lieut.-Col., Com. 10th N. I. at Neemutch, Nov. 29. 

Ure, Mr. Robert, Free Merchant, son of John Ure, Esq., Comptroller of 
Government Customs, Leith, at Calcutta, Nov. 2. 

Victory, Mr. Simplicio, at the Presidency, Nov. 21. 

Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth, late Pensioner in the Hon. Comp. Marine Pension 
Estab., at Calcutta, Oct. 30th. 

Woodhouse, the lady of Licut.-Col., Com, 20th N. I. at Quilon, Nov. 6. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date 

1827. ! 
May 1 Off Portsmo. Carn Brea Cast. Davey - Bengal .. Dec. 96 
May 8 Isleof Wight Hope .. Flint’ .. Calcutta .. Dec. | 
May 3 Off Plymouth Ganges .. Boullber.. Calcutta .. Dec. 4 
May 3 Cowes .- The Corsair. Petrie .. Manilla .. Dec. 15 
May 3 Lymington.. Belle Alliance Hunter .. Bengal .. Nov. 4 
May 4 Isleof Wight Euphrates .. Scott .. Calcutta .. 7 9 
May 4 Off Brighton Wnw. Fairlie. Blair -. China -. Jan. | 
May 5 Off Hastings Britannia ., Ferries .. Mauritius.. Jan. 13 
May 5 OfftheLizard Sam. Brown Reid .. Mauritius .. Jan 22 


May 7 Downs .. Hhussaren .. Gibson . Cape Feb. 26 
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Port of Arrival. 


Cowes ‘ 
Off Dartmou. 
Off Weymou. 
Off Weymou. 


Off Plymouth 
Otf Portsmo. 
Off Liverpool 
OF Penzance 
Off Weymou. 


Of Kingsbr. 


At Liverpool 
Off Liverpool 


Off V'eymou. 


Off Sandgate 
Off Portland 
Off Portsmo. 
At Cowes .. 
Isle of Wight 
Isle of Wight 


Off the Lizard 
Off Portsmo. 


Off Portsmo. 
Off Portsmo. 


Isle of Wight 


Off Weymeu. 
At Cowes 


Downs ta 
Off Shoreham 
Downs 


Liverpool .. 
Cowes 

Hull 
Gravesend .. 


Shipping 


Ship's Name. 


Eliza P 
George IV.. 
Maria 
Exmouth 


Vasea de Gama 
Moffatt 

John Heyes 
Ellen 

Bengal 


Runnymede 


John Taylor 
Ganges 


Malcolm 


Orwell 
London 
PrinceRegent 
Milo 
Florentia 
Fairlie 


A. Robertson 
Aurora 


Claudine 
Mary 


Wim. Money 


Prin. Amelia 
Elizabeth .. 


Valleyfield. . 
Britannia .. 
Hibernia 


Calcutta 
Union 
Emma 
Susannah 











Intelligence. 
Commander, Place of Depait. Date. 
1826. 
Batavia Dec. 15 
Barrows.. China Dec. 28 
Hornblower Bengal Dec. 14 
Owen Singapore.. Dec. 24 
1827. 
Mauritius.. Feb. J 
Brown China Jan. 9 
Worthington Bengal Jan. 16 
Camper .. Mauritius .. Jan. 28 
Gale Penang Jan. 15 
1826. 
Kemp Bombay Nov. 6 
1827. 
Pearce Bengal Jan. 18 
Milford Bengal Jan. 16 
1826. 
Eyles Bengal Dec. 17 
1827. 
Fairer China Jan. 17 
Southeby China Jan. 24 
Hosmer .. Bergal Jan. 27 
Winslow.. China Jan. 27 
Aldham Bengal Jan. 16 
Short Bengal Jan. 5 
1826. 
Irving Bengal Dec. 24 
Earl Bengal Dec. 18 
1827. 
Christie .. Bengal Jan. 5 
Nicholas.. Bengal Jan. 22 
1826. 
Jackson .. Calcutta Dec. 24 
1827. 
Holloway China Feb. 4 
Vock Mauritius... Feb. 7 
1826. 
Johnson .. Bombay Dec. 19 
Lamb Dec. 13 
Gillies Bengal Dec. 20 
1827. 
Stroyan.. Bengal Jan. 12 
Badge Batavia Jan. 1 
North Bengal Jan. 10 
Clappison Mauritius.. Feb. Ig 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 
Batavia 


Bengal 
Calcutta 
Calcuttta 
Calcutta 
Caicutta 
Calcutta 
Batavia 
China 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 


Ship's Name. 
Margaretha 


Victory 
Bride 
Columbia 
Fort William 
Royal George 
Mary Ann 
William 
Isabella 
Narcissus 
Loretto 
Patience 
Herefordshire 


Commander. 


Phillips 


Farquharson .. 


Brown 
Kirkwood 
Nash 
Reynolds 
O’Brien 
Thomson 
Leeds 
Watson 
Thomson 
Hind 
Whiteman 


Port of Depart. 
London 


London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Loudon 




















(reneral List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander, Destination. 

1827. 
April28 Deal .+ Eliza .. Dixon .- Bengal 
May 7 Deal .. Vebilia .. Stephenson .. Cape & Bombay 
May 7 Deal -. Morning Star .. Gibbs .. Maurit. & Beng. 
May 7 Deal .» Kingston -» Bowen .. Mad. & Bengal 
May 9 Deal .- Lady Macnaghten =‘ Faith .- Mad. & Bengal. 
May 9 Deal -- Mountaineer .. Conney -. Bombay 
May 14 Deal .. Grecian .. Allen .. Mad. & Bengal 
May 16 Deal .. William Parker .. Brown .. Cape 
May 19 Deal .. Valiant .. Bragg .. Mauritius 

May 24 Deal .. Katherine St.Forbes Chapman .. Bombay (Mad.) 
May 24 Deal .. Eliza .. Sutton .. Mad. & Bengal 
May 24 Deal .. Security .. Ross .. Cape, & Mad. 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
PasseENGERS HoMeEWARDS. 


By the Palmyra, from Bengal :—Mesdames Paton and Rowe ; Col. Durant ; 
Capts. Paton and Pimler; Lieuts. M‘Murdo, Weare, Percival, and M‘Lean. 

By the William Money, from Bengal :—Capts. Howard, and Smith ; Licuts. 
Scott, Fordyce, Thomas, and Herbert; Drs. Stoddart, and Adams; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser; Mr. and Mrs. Brown; Messrs. Curtis, Jones, and Tulin; Mes- 
dames Nation, Jones, Howard, and Dickson. 

By the Aurora, from Bengal :—Capts. Baker, Stockwell, and Campbell. 

By the Malcolm, from India :—Lieut. Col. Comm. W. Innes, C.B. his Lady 
and Daughier; Lieut. Col. Sergeant, 13th N.1I.; Misses Renton, and Gilbert. 

By the /fope, Flint, from India :—Cols. Deacon, C.B. and Glover; Capts. 
Gordon, Melsom, Ruddimann, and Street; Lieuts. Hewson, Bevridge, St. 
John, Shiel, and Milnes; Rev. T.J. Williamson, died on the passage ; Mes- 
dames Col. Elderton, and Cock ; Misses Tennant, Oliver, G. Elderton, Mel- 
som, and Blundile. 

By the La Belle Alliance, from Bengal :—Col. Robertson and Lady ; Lieut. 
Col. Agnew and Lady; Capts. Newport, and Lyons and Lady ; D. Ramsay, 
Esq Assist.-surg.; Mrs. Timbrell ; Mrs. Hunter. 

By the William Fairlie. Blair, from China:—Col. Agnew, C.R. and Lady ; 
Dr. Livingston, and Lady and Daughter; D.S. Napier, Esq. ; Lieut. Cols. 
Durant, Walker, aud Hardy ; Capts. Paton (died at Sea) and Pindar, Lieuts. 
M*Murdoch, and Covey; Messrs. Ritchie, Percival, and M*Lean ; Mesdames 
Paton, Rowe, Marshall and Walker; Misses Rowe, Esther, Burton, Ellery, 
Walker, and Jelbert. 

By the Timandra, from Bengal .—Capt. A. Grant, 52d N. 1. 

By the Marchioness of Ely, Mangies, from Bengal; Capt. Tomlinson, 
Lieuts. Neil, and Low ; the Hon. T. Howard; Mesdames Ahmuty, Sandys, 
M‘Farlan, and Fulsher; the Hon. Mrs. Lindsay ; Mesdames Sands, and 
Stevenson; Misses M‘Kenzie, Shakespear, Nisbet, Lindsays, Clarkson, 
Stevenson. 

By the Moira, Hornblower, from India :—Lieut. Col. Smelt ; Maj. Degraves ; 
Capts. Gordon, Leslie, and Claridge ; Lieuts. Dovetou, and Bell; W. Dent, 
Esq.; J. L. Grant, Esq.; Mesdames Pakenham, Russel, Macquhue, Mac- 
queen. Gordon, and Claridge; Misses Dent, Macquhues, Smelt, Smith, 
French, Haigh, Wilson, Ashton, and Spicer. 

By the Earl of Balcarras, from China:—Lieut. Col. M‘Innes, Bengal 
Civil Service 
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By the Castle Huntley, from China: —Wm. Thurston, Esq. ; Mr. May, and 
wife and daughter ; Miss Solomon. 

By the Marquis qf Camden, from China:—Captain Mee and Mr. Stephen 
Whittiker. 

By the Royal George, from Bombay :—Colonel Pierce ; Majors Pedlar and 
Hobroisa ; Capt. Nepean; Lieuts. Ramsbotham and O’Brien; Drs. Ogilby, 
Kennedy, and Webb; Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Seely ; Misses Greeves and Ro- 
mar, Master Romar ; Lieut. Bolivar died at sea. 

By the Ganges, from Bengal :—Lieuts. Forster, Macdonald, and Bushby ; 
T. Stephenson, Esq. ; Mr. Alexander and Mrs. Lovelace. 

By the Prince Regent, from Bengal: —Lieut.-Colonels R. Hetzler and 
M. W. Browne; Captains Hall, Burney, and Charter ; Lieut. Peacock ; Mes- 
dames Col. Gall, Swinton, Burney, Charter, Howard, Evans; Misses Swin- 
ton, Nicholson, Howard, Evans; Masters Allan, Gall, Ainslie, Forde, Hogg, 
Steward, Halhed, and Evans; Major-General the Right Hon. the Karl of 
Carnsath, 

By the Fairlie, Short, from Bengal :—Colonels Garnham, Heathcott, and 
Griffiths ; Majors Rodban and Webb; Capt. Goat; Lieuts. Lihaleh; Dr. 
Playfair; Mesdames Grautham, Short, and Goat; Misses Silk, Short, 
Griffiths, and Playfair. 

By the Aurora, from Bengal :—Captains Baker, Stockwell, Western, and 
White; Dr. W. Glass ; Messrs. Campbell, Mills, M‘Gowan, Forbes, Ander- 
son (and wife) ; Misses Bruce, Duncan, and Young. 

By the Florentia, from Bengal :—Col. Blackney ; Major Costley ; Captain 
Horsburgh ; Lieuts. Johnson and Symes; Mr. Oldham ; Mesdames Costley, 
Patty, Cox, King, and Bradley ; Miss Bradley. 

By the Carn Brea Castle, from Bengal :—Mrs. Heber, widow of the late 
Bishop of Calcutta ; Mesdames Worrall, Mackenzie, and Petrie; Misses L. 
F. and A. M. Buller, (daughters of Sir A. Buller), Heber, Mackenzie, Clark, 
Paton, Catharine Worrall (died at sea); Hon. Sir A. Buller, Judge Supreme 
Court, Calcutta; Col. Comyn, 24th Regt. N. I.; Col. Byers, 20th Regt. 
N. [.; Capt. Roberdean, 4th regt. N. Cav. ; Lieut. Pead, 4th regt. N. Cav. ; 
£. P. Smith, Esq., C. S.; Wm. Petrie, Esq.; Wm. L. Grave, Esq. 

By the Anna Robertson, from Bengal :—Mrs. Oakes ; Misses Drummonds, 
Macleod, and Alders ; Rev. Dr. Young; Majors Craigie and Alder ; Captains 
Humphries, Ferries, and Deane; Lieut. H. Drummond; T. M, Smith, Esq. ; 
Masters Drummonds, Oakes, and Alder. 

By the Minerva, to India :—Mesdames Boileau, Roy, and Inglis; Misses 
E. Macleod, P. Macleod, C. Dalrymple, F. A. Dampier, E. Smith, V. Camp- 
bell, M. Sterling, Charlotte Sterling, C. Becher, L. Becher, H. J. Becher, M. 
Martin, and C. Anderson ; C. Clarke, Esq., C.S.; Capt. A. Inglis, Lieut. A. 
R. Taylor, and J. C. Tudor, of the H. C. Service; Cornet French, H. M. 11th 
Lt. Dragoons ; H. C. Ludlow, Esq., Assist. Surg. ; Mr. J.R. Starke ; Messrs. 
R. Younghusband, H. Maughan, W. B. Littlehales, A. E. Moore, W. Drew, 
J. Godfrey, A. Kennedy, K. J. White, M. J. White, D. T. Pollock, C. 
Rattray, and P. P. V. V. de Bruyn, cadets; Mr. W. Moran, free merchant ; 
Mr. F. Rice, ditto; Mr. W. Fowler, free mariner, and Mr. J. Lauder, ditto. 





Norice. 

The Article on Appeals from India is deferred till our next, under an 
expectation of obtaining various details that will greatly elucidate the 
question. Several other articles are also unavoidably postponed, but many 
of them at least will appear in the Number for July. It will be seen that 
our present Number is already sixty-two pages over the slipulated quantity, 
which is 600 pages for each Volume. 





